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A Review of the World 


didate for President, calls “the 
greatest legal battle in American his- 
tory,” is now in progress in Boise 
a pra Fifty special correspondents of 
newspapers and magazines from all parts of 
the country hastened last month to the little 
city to report the case, and the telegraph com- 
pany installed ten additional circuits to handle 
the press of business. Boise City itself is not 
excited. It has not furnished any of the de- 
fendants, nor any of the lawyers, nor the vic- 
tim whose murder is the cause of all this ex- 
citement. All it furnishes is the jury to try 
the case. But the country at large is furnish- 
ing the excitement. The President of the 
United States has been involved in a heated 
controversy over the character of the defend- 
ants. The United States Supreme Court has 
rendered a decision which is likened by So- 
cialist orators to the Dred Scott decision of 
half a century ago. Thousands of men have 
been parading the streets of many cities—5o,- 
ooo in New York alone according to The Her- 
ald’s estimate—waving red flags, singing the 
Marsellaise, denouncing the Supreme Court 
and assailing the President in terms of bitter 
reproach. And a collection of $250,000, ac- 
cording to some estimates, has been gathered 
from the members of labor unions to insure for 
the defendants in this trial an adequate defense. 








WHEN Frank Steunenberg, ex-Governor of 

Idaho, walked composedly toward his 
home in Caldwell, on Christmas eve seventeen 
months ago, chatting with two friends, three 
men were lying in wait near his gate, with 
sawed-off shotguns, ready to shoot him dead. 
When they saw his companions they cursed 
their luck and waited for a better chance. Six 
days later, December 30, 1905, the ex-Governor 
walked home again and laid his hand upon the 


familiar gate. It was his last act. 


was a traitor. 


The gate 
To it had been tied a piece of 
fish line, one end of which was attached to a 
bomb, which exploded as the gate started to 
swing open, and a few seconds later startled 
friends found Steunenberg lying at the point of 


death, almost torn limb from limb. Immediate 
steps were taken to apprehend the murderers. 
A patrol was established around the town of 
Caldwell by Governor Gooding, who hastened 
to the scene by a special train. No one was 
permitted to enter or leave without giving a 
satisfactory account of himself. Two sus- 
picious characters who could not explain their 
presence satisfactorily were arrested. One 
gave his name as Harry Orchard, the other as 
Steve Adams. A third man, their confederate, 
got away and has never been found. 





EN thousand dollars reward was offered by 
Governor Gooding for the arrest and 
conviction of the criminals. The Steunenberg 
family offered five thousand more. The large 
sums aroused the interest of the Pinkerton De- 
tective Agency, and one of its managers, James 
McPartland, came from New York to take 
charge of the work. McPartland is sixty- 
seven years of age, and has a history that 
might make Sherlock Holmes turn green with 
jealousy. It was he who, by months of ardu- 
ous labor, unearthed the evidence that broke up 
the famous Molly Maguire league in Pennsyl- 
vania a generation ago. By his order Orchard 
was placed in solitary confinement. None of 
the guards was allowed to speak with him. As 
the days passed by this enforced silence grew 
almost unbearable. Suddenly he was ad- 
dressed by McPartland: “What will that old 
mother of yours think when she reads of you 
in this fix?” Orchard jumped to his feet 
startled, and wanted to know how the detective 
knew anything about his mother. McPartland 
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talked to him about his home and his child- 
hood. Orchard finally broke down and said he 
was ready to make a confession. It took Mc- 
Partland three days to take it down on paper. 
Some account of its nature was given to the 
newspapers, and this indicates that it is sensa- 
tional in the extreme. According to this ac- 
count Orchard confessed to twenty-six delib- 
erate murders, all of them, according to him, 
planned by an inner circle of the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners and executed by himself 
and others. From Steve Adams, his supposed 
accomplice, another confession was obtained. 
Adams afterwards, according to a relative, as- 
serted that this confession was false and had 
been secured from him by compulsion. To 
what extent corroboration for either or both 
these confessions has been cbtained and can be 
produced in court can be seen only as the trial 
develops. The fate of the defendants depends 
upon the corroborative evidence, not upon the 
confessions. That is the law. 


HREE men were implicated by Orchard as 
principal agents in these murders. One 

of them is William D, Haywood, secretary of 
the Western Federation of Miners, “a big 
sturdy fellow with a square head and solid 
jaw,” who has lost one eye and overworks the 
other in much reading of socialistic and ideal- 
istic literature. A second is Charles H. Moyer, 
president of the same Federation, who has the 
reputation, according to one newspaper corre- 
spondent, of being the best man on his feet, 
making a speech, in the ranks of organized 
labor to-day. The third is George A. Petti- 
bone, one of the members of the executive com- 
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mittee of the Federation, “a slight man, below 
the average height, with a weak chin and the 
good-natured grin that goes with it.” If Or- 
chard’s reputed confession is to be trusted, 
these three men, and especially Haywood and 
Moyer, have been responsible for dozens of 
murders extending over a series of years in 
Colorado, Idaho and other states. All three 
were living in Denver, Col., when Steu- 
nenberg was killed, and the first move neces- 
sary to bring them to trial was to have them 
extradited and brought to Idaho. And here 
comes in a proceeding on the part of the au- 
thorities that every Socialist paper in the coun- 
try has been denouncing as a case of “kidnap- 
ping,” and which has been severely criticized 
by a number of papers not of the Socialist per- 
suasion, and by one member— Judge Mc- 
Kenna—of the United States Supreme Court. 


[DAHO officials proceeded to Denver and 

presented to Governor McDonald their evi- 
dence against Moyer, Haywood and Pettibone, 
and a request from Governor Gooding for their 
extradition. Now, “the foundation of extradit- 
ing between the states,” to quote Justice Mc- 
Kenna, “is that the accused should be a fugi- 
tive from justice from the demanding state, 
and he may challenge the fact by habeas cor- 
pus immediately upon his arrest.” The Idaho 
officials swore, apparently, that these three men 
were fugitives from Idaho, and the Governor 
of Colorado thereupon granted the request for 
extradition. That was in the middle of the 
week. The officials waited until Saturday, 
February 17, and then arrested the men after 
court hours, kept them secreted in jail all 
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WAVING RED FLAGS AND SINGING THE MARSELLAISE, THEY MARCHED THROUGH THE 
STREETS OF NEW YORK 
According to newspaper estimates, the procession of sympathizers with ee and Haywood in New York 


numbered about fifty thousand. 


Supreme Court, an 


Their banners bore placards assailing the 
many wore buttons bearing the words: 


resident and the United States 
I am an undesirable citizen.” 





THE TRIAL OF MOYER AND HAYWOOD 
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THE ACCUSED MEN AND THEIR WIVES 
At the extreme left is Mrs. Pettibone, next to her is her husband, next to him is Haywood, and the other 


two members of the group are Mr. and Mrs. Moyer. 


According to Orchard’s confession, Moyer and Hay- 


wood planned the Steunenberg crime and Pettibone furnished the bomb, these three constituting the alleged 


“inner circle” of the Western Federation of Miners. 
night, and early the next morning took them 
aboard a special train and made all haste into 
Idaho. This was the proceeding that has 
created such fervent indignation in the 
columns of the Socialist press and for which 
no other form of justification has been ad- 
vanced, so far as we have seen, except that the 
end in this case justified the means. Six days 
later the attorneys of the imprisoned men ap- 
plied to the Supreme Court of Idaho asking 
for a writ of habeas corpus to test the validity 
of the imprisonment. It was refused. A few 
days later the petition for such a writ was 
made to the United States Circuit Court of 
Idaho. It was again denied. An appeal was 
made to the United States Supreme Court. On 
December 3 last the Supreme Court sustained 
the decision of the Circuit Court, denying the 
petition. 


HIS decision of the Supreme Court is not, 
however, to the effect that the method of 
securing extradition was regular or justified, 
but simply that, however hasty or inconsider- 
ate it may have been, it did not come into the 
category of violations of the federal laws or 


the federal constitution. 
court is: 

“Even if it be true that the arrest and deporta- 
tion of Pettibone, Moyer and Haywood from Col- 
orado was by fraud and connivance, in which the 
Governor of Colorado was a party, this does not 
make out a case of violation of the right of the 
appellants under the constitution and laws of the 

- United States. In the present case it is 
not necessary to go behind the indictment and 
inquire as to how it happened that he came within 
reach of the process of the Idaho court, in which 
the indictment is pending, and any investigation 
as to the motives which induced action by the 
governors of Idaho and Colorado would be im- 
proper as well as irrelevant as to the real question 
to be now determined. 

“It must be conclusively presumed that those 
officers proceeded throughout this affair with no 
evil purpose and with no other motive than to 
enforce the law. The decision of the lower courts 
is therefore affirmed.” 

From this decision Justice McKenna alone 
dissented. In his opinion he said: 

“Kidnapping is a crime, pure and simple. It is 
difficult to accomplish, hazardous at every step. 
All officers of the law are supposed to be on guard 
against it. But how is it when the law becomes 
the kidnapper? When the officers of the law, 
using its forms and exerting its power, become 
abductors? This is not a distinction without a 


The language of the 
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CONFESSES TO TWENTY-SIX MURDERS 


Harry Orchard’s confession, which it took a Pinker- 
ton detective three days to transcribe, is said to impli- 
cate Moyer, cals | and Pettibone not only in the 
Steunenberg murder but in dozens of other murders. 


difference. It is another form of the crime of 
kidnapping distinguished from that committed by 
an individual only by circumstances. . 

“No individual could have accomplished what 
the power of the two states accomplished. No 
individual could have commanded the means of 
success; could have made two arrests of prom- 
inent citizens by invading their homes; could have 
commanded the resources of jails, armed guards 
and special trains; could have successfully timed 
all acts to prevent inquiry and judicial interference. 

“The accused, as soon as he could have done so, 
submitted his rights to the consideration of a fed- 
eral court. He could not have done so in Col- 
orado. He could not have done so on the way 
from Colorado. At the first instant that the State 
of Idaho relaxed its restraining power, he invoked 
the aid of habeas corpus. 

“He should have been heard, not dismissed from 
court, and the action of the circuit court in so 
doing should be reversed.” 


HE interest of the Socialists in this matter 

is readily explained. The Western Fed- 
eration of Miners is the one large labor or- 
ganization in this country that has placed itself 
upon an out-and-out Socialist platform. Hay- 
wood himself, after his arrest and during his 
incarceration, was made the Socialist candidate 
for governor of Colorado, conducting his cam- 
paign from the prison in Caldwell, Idaho, and 


receiving 16,192 votes. As he is likely to be 
a prominent figure before the country for some 
weeks, the temper of the man, as manifested in 
his letter of acceptance, is of interest. Here is 
a passage from that letter: 


“So far has the Supreme Court of Colorado sunk 
below the level of common decency, a windlass 
will be required to hoist them into the presence of 
his Satanic Majesty. Under the black robes of 
iniquity Beelzebub will recognize the prototypes of 
Iscariot and Arnold; the five ‘King’s Bench’ ad- 
vocates are distinguished by the traitor’s symbol. 

“So coarse, so flagrant is the last fell decision 
of the Supreme Court that the dilettante politicians 
are aroused; sitting on their haunches, they are 
howling like a pack of mangy coyotes; their 
dwarfed mentalities are unable to discern the 
cause of the corruption in the Supreme Court, 

which is a boil on the body politic; it needs lanc- 
ing and a strong poultice of Socialism; the sup- 
puration is the natural result of a diseased system. 
Eliminate the virus of profit, interest and rent 
from the industrial arteries of the state, and the 
commonwealth will no longer suffer the soul- 
racking tortures, the effect of capitalism.” 


As for Moyer, the Pinkertons declare that 
they have absolute proof that, before he be- 
came president of the Federation, he had 
served a term in the Joliet prison, Illinois, for 
a series of burglaries committed on the west 
side, Chicago. This is denied emphatically by 
Moyer and his counsel. 


THE JUDGE IN THE MOYER-HAYWOOD CASE 

Fremont Wood is a down-East Yankee, whose ap- 
pearance is thus described: “He radiates the square 
deal. To begin with, he bulks big. He has a massive 
head, solidly set on broad, square shoulders topping a 
owerful body. His eyes are keen and kindly, and 
fave the twinkle in them that shows he knows how 
to laugh.’ 





THE STORY OF GOVERNOR STEUNENBERG’S MURDER 


T= murder of ex-Governor Steunenberg, 

as viewed by the state authorities of Idaho 
and by most of the daily papers of the country, 
came as a sequel to a long series of labor 
troubles between the miners and the mine-own- 
ers of the Coeur d’Alene district in Idaho. 
This district, twenty-five miles in length and 
one to five miles wide, contains rich mines of 
lead. Trouble began in 1892 and continued 
for seven years, off and on, with all the usual 
violent accompaniments of a war between labor 
and capital in a region where the forces of 
government are none too strong and the 
leaders on either side none too scrupulous. 
There were pitched battles between the union 
men and the non-union men. Dynamite was 
used to wreck mills, men were assassinated, 
and on May 8, 1897, the feeling had become so 
intense that President Boyce, of the Western 
Federation, advised every local union to or- 
ganize a rifle corps, “so that in two years we 
can hear the inspiring music of the martial 
tread of twenty-five thousand armed men in 
the ranks of labor.” The trouble reached a 
climax in April, 1899, when the $250,000 mill 
of the Bunker Hill Company was destroyed by 
the miners with dynamite. Frank Steunenberg 
was then Governor of Idaho. He had been 
elected on a Populist ticket, by the support of 





THE MAILS BRING HIM MANY THREATS 

Frank R. Gooding, present governor of Idaho, has 
been relentless in his efforts to ferret out the murderers 
of Steunenberg, and his life is thought to be in some 
jeopardy in consequence. 
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HE NEVER KNEW WHO KILLED HIM 


Ex-Governor Frank Steunenberg, of Idaho, was 
killed by a bomb as he swung open the gate leading to 
his dwelling. When he called for federal troops to 
quell labor riots eight years ago, he said he knew it 
meant his political a It is supposed to have re- 
sulted in his physical death as well. 


the labor men, and had been up to that time in 
hearty sympathy with the labor unions, having 
himself been a member of the typographical 
union. Appealed to by the mine-owners for re- 
dress, he now responded promptly by calling on 
President McKinley for federal troops, and 
by declaring Shoshone County in a state of 
“insurrecticn and rebellion.” On the arrival 
of the troops—the first were negro companies 
—wholesale arrests were made and a “bull- 
pen” was constituted to hold those arrested. 
There were a thousand men held there at one 
time in a condition that has been described as 
“insufferable.” “Nothing less drastic than the 
disease itself will cure,” said the Governor, 
and for all the severities of that period of mar- 
tial law “to a limited extent,” to quote the 
State Supreme Court, he was held responsible 
by the miners who suffered. Peace was re- 
stored and has continued since, and for six 
years after his retirement from the office of 
Governor, Steunenberg applied himself to his 
sheep-farm and other business interests. His 
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ONE OF IDAHO’S EARLIEST PIONEERS 
_ James H. Hawley is the chief counsel for the state 
in the poseeeniene for the murder of ex-Governor 


Steunenberg. He is sixty years of age, and has been 
a resident of Idaho ever since he was fifteen. 


A PROSECUTOR WHO IS BEING PROSECUTED 

State Senator W. E. Borah, of Idaho, who is az 
sistant state counsel in the Moyer-Haywood case, has 
himself been indicted recently for timber frauds. He 
was . one time Governor Steunenberg’s personal 
counsel, 


violent death six years after his retirement 
from politics was at once attributed to the de- 
sire of the Federation for vengeance. “Evi- 
dence is not wanting,” said Governor Gooding, 
“to show that Mr. Steunenberg’s death was in 
revenge by the lawless element for his faith- 
fulness to his trust as Governor.” 
HE interpretation which the Socialist 
papers place upon his death is somewhat 
varied. At times it has been charged that the 
killing of Steunenberg was the result of a 
capitalistic plot to discredit the Federation. In 
this fantastic theory, earnestly advanced, Or- 
chard, the instrument of the murder, was an 
agent of the capitalists and the evidence ob- 
tained from him, including the confession, was 
all prearranged between the detectives and 
Orchard himself! The People, the daily or- 
gan of the Socialist Labor Party in New York, 
not only maintains this, but asserts with em- 
phasis that in the railway strikes of 1894, in 
Chicago, “it was the capitalist class who set 
the cars afire in order to furnish an excuse 
for sending the federal troops to suppress the 
successful lawful strikers;” in the Colorado 
labor troubles of 1903, “it was the Mine-Own- 
ers’ Association who hired thugs to derail 
trains, blow up mines and railroad stations.” 
A more plausible theory of Steunenberg’s mur- 
der is that advanced by the special correspond- 
ent of Wilshire’s Magazine (Socialist), that 
“there is little doubt but that the crime was 
perpetrated by some miner who had suffered 
from his [Steunenberg’s] cruelty in the bull- 
pen in 1899.” Being so perpetrated, however, 
the capitalists, so this correspondent, Joseph 
Wanhope concludes, immediately seized the 
occasion for their advantage: 

“My deliberate conviction, then, is that a mur- 
der plot is being engineered, the preparations for 
which probably began years ago. That the entire 
machinery of the law courts, the executive, judi- 
cial and legislative powers of the states of Idaho 
and Colorado are entirely at the disposal of those 
who desire to carry it through; that the apparent 
agent is the Pinkerton Detective Bureau under 
the superintendence of James McPartland, the 
actual movers being the Mine Owners’ Associa- 
tion with allied local capitalist groups, having 
contact with the still greater combinations of 
capital that rule our land; that the immediate 
object is the destruction of the organization of 
the Western Federation of Miners through the 
destruction of their’ ablest men, and the ultimate 
object to deal a blow at the growing Socialist 
movement, which already has become a menace 
to the exploiting class.” 


Another suggestion made by the Socialists is 
that Steunenberg was mixed up with land 
frauds and was killed by some enemy he had 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON “UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS” 


made in that connection. Much is made of the 
fact that Senator Borah, of Idaho, attorney for 
the prosecution of Haywood and Moyer, has 
recently been indicted for complicity in such 
frauds, and was Steunenberg’s personal counsel. 


OT all the lurid utterances of the Socialist 
press, however, nor all the dramatic 
events that led up to the murder of Steunen- 
berg, nor the “kidnapping” of Moyer, Hay- 
wood and Pettibone, nor the deliverance of the 
Supreme Court, sufficed to draw general at- 
tention to this cause célébre until President 
Roosevelt recently published his notable letter 
to Congressman Sherman, in which he grouped 
together Moyer, Haywood, Debs and E. H. 
Harriman as types of “undesirable citizens.” 
That incidertal reference to the two labor lead- 
ers now on trial for their lives incensed also 
many labor men who do not train in the Social- 
ist ranks, and the general opinion of the press 
of the country is that it was an injudicious ut- 
terance, which, made in a private letter a year 
ago, was published last month without suff- 
cient regard for the effects of this particular 
passage. Many protests were sent last month 
to the White House from labor bodies, and 
several delegations were sent to the President. 
In response, came a characteristic reply from 
the’ President in defense of his phrase “unde- 
sirable citizens” as applied to Moyer and Hay- 
wood, but disclaiming any intention of endeav- 
oring to influence the course of justice, and, in 
turn, deprecating such endeavors on the part of 
the friends of the accused “But,” the Presi- 
dent insisted, “it is a simple absurdity to sup- 
pose that because any man is on trial for a 
given offense he is therefore to be freed from 
all criticism upon his general conduct and man- 
ner of life.” He continues: 


“But no possible outcome, either of the trial or 
the suits, can affect my judgment as to the un- 
desirability of the type of citizenship of those 
whom I mentioned. Messrs. Moyer, Haywood 
and Debs stand as representatives of those men 
who have done as much to discredit the labor 
movement as the worst speculative financiers or 
most unscrupulous employers of labor and de- 
bauchers of legislatures have done to discredit 
honest capitalists and fair dealing business men. 

“They stand as the representatives of those men 
who, by their public utterances and manifestos, by 
the utterances of the papers they control or in- 
spire and by the words and deeds of those asso- 
ciated with or subordinate to them, habitually ap- 
pear as guilty of incitement to or apology for 
bloodshed and violence. If this does not consti- 
tute undesirable citizenship, then there can never 
be any undesirable citizens. The men whom [ 
denounce represent the men who have abandoned 
that legitimate movement for the uplifting of 
labor, with which I have the most hearty sym- 


ONCE A RAILWAY ATTORNEY, NOW A 
SOCIALIST LEADER 

Clarence S. Darrow, of Chicago, one of the lawyers 

for the defense in the great trial in Boise City, is an 

author, a disciple of Tolstoy, a Socialist leader, and 

has been the attorney for abor unions in the Debs 

strike, the coal strike, and on various other occasions. 
He was born in Ohio fifty years ago. 


THE CHIEF HOPE OF MOYER AND HAY WooD 
E. F, Richardson, of Denver, is the chief counsel of 


the defendants. He is one of Colorado’s ablest crim- 
inal lawyers, and a partner of United States Senator 
Thomas M. Patterson. 
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pathy; they had adopted practices which cut them 
off from those who lead this legitimate movement. 
In every way I shall support the law-abiding and 
upright representatives of labor; and in no way 
can I better support them than by drawing the 
sharpest possible line between them on the one 
hand and on the other hand those preachers of 
violence who are themselves the worst foes of the 
honest laboring men.” 


Cc THIS and on the Supreme Court’s 

dictum already quoted, and on various 
other developments in the case, Mr. Eugene V. 
Debs, leader of the railway strikes that were 
suppressed by federal troops in President 
Cleveland’s administration, and who, after im- 
prisonment for contempt of court, became a 
Socialist candidate for President and is now 
the most prominent Socialist leader in the 
country, has been busy for months comment- 
ing in fiery language in his paper, The Appeal 
to Reason (Girard, Kans.). He charges col- 
lusion between the Supreme Court and the 
President, asserting that the Harriman letter 
and its passage about “undesirable citizens” 


was read to members of the Supreme Court by 
the President himself before their decision on 
the “kidnapping” of Moyer and Haywood had 
been rendered. No evidence whatever of this 
fact is offered; it is simply asserted, and then 


is characterized as “the most startling and ex- 
traordinary disclosure in ihe political history 
of the United States,” the result of which “will 
load every name and judicial title associated 
with it with an eternity of execration.” Mr. 
Debs’s writings are so characteristic of the 
dominant tone of Socialistic papers in this 
country that we can not refrain from reproduc- 
ing another passage from one of his editorials 
on this subject written a number of weeks 
‘ago: 


“The cause being absolutely righteous and my 
duty clear, I am going to act as conscience dic- 
tates regardless of consequences to myself. 

“Now, what can we do? A thousand things! 
We can think and act, and the first thing to think 
about is that we must act without delay. 

“We are on the eve of battle; the lines are 
drawn and the forces are gathering. 

“Our first appeal is to the working class, the 
whole of it, from sea to sea, old and young, male 
and female. 

“Our next appeal is to every human being who 
— justice, abominates crime and abhors mur- 

er. 

“The most monstrous crimes in all history are 
those committed in the sacred name of justice. 

“Legal murder is the crime of crimes and 1s 
perpetrator the fiend of fiends. 

“Our comrades are already the victims of a 
thousand legal crimes, and the sufferings they and 
their loved ones have endured no mortal being 
can ever describe. 

“From their prison cell, dark as a cave, there 
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issues a cry to the working class and to all hu- 
manity, and the voice of God is in that cry. 

“Let the working class respond like the waves 
of the sea when the storm god touches the organ 
keys and the motionless surface is transformed 
into surging billows, and then that gloomy cell in 
Idaho will become all radiant with light. 

“Let me summarize a few of the things that may 
be done at once to arouse the working class. . . 

“Eighth—The Supreme Court of the United 
States, the final tribunal in the service of the cap- 
italist class versus the working class, has placed 
its judicial seal upon kidnapping; and kidnapping 
is now no longer a crime, but a constitutional pre- 
rogative, a legal right and a personal privilege. 
Kidnapping being a legitimate practice, we all have 
a perfect right to engage in it. Let us take ad- 
vantage of the opening. For every workingman 
kidnapped a capitalist must be seized and held for 
ransom. Let us put the law laid down by the 
Supreme Court into practice. It is infamous, to be 
sure, and should be repealed, and the certain way 
to repeal it is to make it work both ways. The 
kidnapping of the first capitalist will convulse the 
nation and reverse the Supreme Court.” 


Ww mr Mr. Debs would call the capitalistic 
press is, with a few exceptions, loud in 
praise of the President’s reply to his critics. 
According to the New York Evening Post, he 
“never did a finer thing.” According to the 
Brooklyn Eagle, “never was letter more time- 
ly, never was it in more urgent demand, never 
more courageous in its statement of a case.” 
The Pittsburg Dispatch esteems it “a positive 
inspiration to find a man of the President’s 
straightforward type.” The New York Times 
thinks he never wrote a “more edifying or 
salutary” letter. The Philadelphia Ledger con- 
siders his “scorching reply” one that even cap- 
tious critics will find it hard to find fault with. 
The Chicago Post remarks that the answer is 
“all-sufficient” and the position assumed is “im- 
pregnable.” Similar comment might be repro- 
duced to an indefinite extent. But, on the other 
hand, at least two papers of weight criticize 
the President’s position as unwarranted and 
dangerous. Says the Baltimore Sun: 

“A fair trial means something more than the 
regular procedure of the law after the defendants 
are arraigned in court. It means that no effort 
ought to be made before the trial begins to pre- 
judge the case in the court of public opinion; to 
influence, even indirectly, the men from whom the 
jury must be selected in a manner prejudicial to 
the accused. In making this [Sherman] 
letter public during his recent controversy with 
Mr. Harriman, and in reiterating now the state- 
ment to which not only organized labor, but all 
fair-minded and disinterested citizens object, the 
President manifests a spirit which is utterly it- 
reconcilable with just consideration for the rights 
of the men who are to be tried for their lives.” 


The Springfield Republican takes the same 
view: 





OPENING THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 





Copyright, 1907, by C. L. Chester 


“AT ANCHOR IN HAMPTON ROADS THEY LAY” 


The naval review at the opening exercises of the Jamestown Exposition, at which many foreign nations 
lng obi 


were represented | their fighting 
board of which is President Roosevelt. 


“It cannot matter that he had no reference to 
the pending trial or alleged crime. The denuncia- 
tion of these men was made public when this trial 
is pending, and it becomes none the less potent 
for mischief that it related to their general con- 
duct without regard to the present specific charges 
against them. Nor does the mere fact that the 
officials of the Western Federation of Miners have 
been in hot water for some years prove of itself 
that they are dangerous characters. It might be 
that they have met a more powerful and unscru- 
pulous organization of capitalists and employers 
than has been the case with Eastern labor leaders. 
There are good men in the inter-mountain states 
who say that such is the fact and the explanation.” 

x 
* * 

O exposition has yet been held in 
America that was even practically 
complete on the day of opening, 
S&, ¥ and no press agent of an exposition 
os ever failed to assure the public, up to 
the very day of opening, that his particular 
show would break all records by being ready 
in all but a few minor details. The Jamestown 
exhibition has differed in this respect from its 
predecessors in being a little more unfinished 
than any of the rest, and its “chief of exploita- 
tion” has differed from others only in the more 
positive character of his assurances before- 
hand. “But after all,” remarks the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, philosophically, “only children go 
to fairs to see the exhibits; the experienced 
traveler and grown people go to fairs to see 
the people.” And it grows eloquent on the 
subject of the tidewater Virginian, the lank 
North Carolinian in hickory shirt and jeans, 
real Southern negro mammies with heads 
decked out with red bandanas, and the shouts 
of laughter from unsophisticated negroes, from 
all of which “the auditor will receive a hint of 
the world’s youth and of those remote golden, 
mythical ages when even the grown-ups 

played.” 


ips. The ship in the picture with one funnel is the Mayfower, on 


Bur there are other things. There is the 

naval display. All expositions have mil- 
itary displays, but few can have a naval dis- 
play, and none has had one equal to that in 
Hampton Roads. The press agent has been 
spreading himself on this feature for months 
with such eloquence that weeks ago he called 
down the wrath of the peace advocates and a 
formal protest from a dozen of his board of 
managers. He promised “a continuous scene 
of martial splendor from beginning to end,” “a 
great living picture of war with all of its en- 
ticing splendors” and the “greatest array of 
gorgeous military uniforms of all nations ever 
seen in any country,” and so on until sixteen 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church re- 
belled against the “gross anachronism” of such 
“a barbaric display of military power,” and 
Dr. Parkhurst preached a sermon denouncing 
it in his usual vigorous style. The humor of 
it all dawns upon one when he sees, not a spec- 
tacle of “the splendors of war,” but of the 
splendors of peace,—great warships from all 
the nations that possess navies anchored peace- 
fully side by side, using powder only to salute 
each other, their men fraternizing upon all oc- 
casions and doing nothing more hostile than to 
compete with one another in rowing contests 
and on parade. When, for instance, on May 
13, the three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing of the first permanent settlers in Amer- 
ica was celebrated, eight thousand soldiers, 
sailors and marines, all the warships furnishing 
their quota, paraded in review before General 
Kuroki, Vice-admiral Ijuin, the Duke of the 
Abruzzi, Generals Grant and Wood and vari- 
ous other American and foreign officers; and 
as it passed the reviewing stand, each foreign 
band struck up the “Star Spangled Banner” 
amid deafening cheers that followed invari- 
ably. “Splendors of war,” indeed! The naval 
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Captain John Smith is made captive by the savages, 
who dance triumphantly about him, brandishing their 
bows and arrows, and binding him to a tree. 


interest and enthrall him [the visitor]. It would 
be hard to name a place in the older part of the 
country which the hands of time and man have 
touched so lightly, which remains to-day so like 
to what it was in the beginning. Furthermore, 








King Powhatan held this state and fashion when 
Captain John Smith was delivered to him prisoner in 
the year 1607. 


JAMESTOWN’S IMMORTAL ROMANCE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 


display at Hampton Roads, rightly viewed, is 
almost as much of a peace display as The 
Hague Conference itself, so soon to assemble. 
Says the New York Tribune, commenting on 
this phase of the exposition: 

“A celebration of the Jamestown tercentenary 
without a great naval display would have been 
singularly inappropriate. Yet by no means the 
least impressive feature of the occasion is this: 
That these natives of many lands, including three 
with which America was once at war and others 
which at times have been at war among them- 
selves, now meet in those historic waters in 
perfect peace and friendship, and with a pros- 
pect that those beneficent conditions will be per- 
petuated. Jamestown is still identified with sea 
power, but it is a sea power which contains 
within itself the promise and the potency of 
lasting peace.” 


Bur the real sight at the Jamestown exhibi- 

tion is neither the naval display—one of 
the greatest ever witnessed—nor the exhibits, 
nor even the spectators. The historical asso- 
ciations of the locality are what give real dis- 
tinction to the occasion. They didn’t have to 
be “finished.” They were there waiting and 
ready, and from them President Roosevelt’s 
speech on the opening day, April 26, and Am- 
bassador Bryce’s speech on May 13 derived the 
major part of their inspiration. Says the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“It is the location and its traditions that will 


there is no section of the country into which so 
much of the country’s history has been crowded. 
‘ Former expositions have been for the 
most part somewhat vaunting displays of our 
bigness and richness, of our great endings. To 
the thoughtful American the Jamestown fair will 
suggest our small beginnings. Perhaps it is 
worth while to hold an exposition merely for 
that purpose.” 

The landing at Jamestown is classified by 
James Bryce as “one of the great events in the 
history of the world,”—“an event to be com: 
pared for its momentous consequences with the 
overthrow of the Persian Empire by Alexan- 
der, with the destruction of Carthage by Rome, 
with the conquest of Gaul by Clovis, with the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks—one 
might almost say with the discovery of Amer- 
ica by Columbus.” This is the great event that 
alone gives occasion to the exhibition and 
which has wisely dominated in the plans of the 
managers. “The people have had a surfeit of 
showcases and machinery of late,” remarks the 
Manchester Mirror, and “they may be the bet- 
ter prepared for a historic pilgrimage.” That 
is the spirit in which visitors who do not wish, 
to be disappointed should go to Jamestown. 


[N a number of articles in various magazines, 

Thomas Nelson Page has been endeavoring 
to place the Jamestown settlement in its right 
historic perspective, a perspective which, he 





THE REAL CRADLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


thinks, has been falsified by the fact that Vir- 
ginians and Southerners generally have un- 
happily paid little attention to the recording of 
their own annals. The writing of history was 
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Just as the execution was to take place, Pocahontas 
rushed forward interceding for mercy and compelling 
the executioners to desist. 
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Captain John Smith’s victory over King Pamaunkee, 
in 1608, when he “snatched the King by his long 
locke, and with his Pistoll readie bent against his 
breast, led him trembling neare dead with feare.”’ 


AND THE INDIAN MAIDEN POCAHONTAS AS DEPICTED IN RARE ANCIENT PRINTS 


left by them to those who had little familiarity 
with the part that Southern colonies played in 
the making of the country. It was only after 
long negotiations with the Virginia colony, he 
reminds us, that the Pilgrim Fathers set sail 
in the Mayflower, under the charter of the 
Virginia Company. They sailed, too, for the 
shores of Southern Virginia and esteemed it a 
great misfortune that the winds and currents 
took them to the bleak coast of New England. 
By that time, self-government had already be- 
come so firmly planted in Virginia that it was 
beginning to affect not only the people but the 
government of Great Britain. Jamestown was 
“the Mother Christian Town” of the continent, 
and Jamestown Island, where the first landing 
was made, was formally seized “for the King- 
dom of God and the Kingdom of England.” 
Two years before the landing at Plymouth 
Rock, the Jamestown Colony had begun the 
establishment of a university, with a college 
for the conversion and education of Indian 
youth. And one year before, in 1619, the spirit 
of independence had reached such a pitch that 
the Spanish Ambassador in England warned 
King James that the Virginia courts had be- 
come “a seminary for a seditious Parliament.” 
That same year the colonists established the 
first representative assembly on American soil, 
and sent word to Great Britain that no orders 


issued by the Virginia Company in London 
and no laws made there should become effect- 
ive in Virginia unless approved by the repre- 
sentatives of the colony. A fact that even 
John Fiske seems to have overlooked is that 
the principle of “no taxation without repre- 
sentation” was first enunciated, not in Massa- 
chusetts but in Virginia, when in 1624 her gen- 
eral assembly enacted a law that no tax shouid 
be levied except by the authority of her own 
assembly. In Mr. Page’s judgment, therefore, 
Virginia rather than New England, Jamestown 
rather than Plymouth Rock, is entitled to be 
known as the cradle of American civil liberty. 


BE THIS as it may, the undisputed historic 

claims which this whole region possesses 
are many and strong, and one meets at every 
hand reminders of the doughty Captain John 
Smith and the dusky and romantic Pocahontas : 
of Patrick Henry and George Washington and 
John Marshall, of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe 
and Tyler. And not only does the region teem 
with memories of colonial and revolutionary 
days, but of the days of the nation’s great in- 
testine conflict as well. Not only was it here 
that Cornwallis laid down his arms, but here 
also Lee laid down his arms and the Civil War 
came to an end where the importation of slaves 
had had its beginning. It was here that the first 
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THE HERO OF JAMESTOWN 


Bronze statue of Captain John Smith, by William 
Couper, of New York, to be unveiled at Jamestown 
Island, September, 1907, by the Society for the Preser- 
vation of Virginia antiquities. 


battle of that war—Big Bethel—was fought, 
here that the Cuenberland went down with her 
flag still flying, and that the Merrimac and the 
Momtor had their memorable duel, a reproduc- 
tion of which, on the same site, will take place 
at regular intervals during the exposition. “At 
first,” says a writer in The National Magazine, 
“there is a twinge of disappointment in the fact 
that poetic sentiment is not gratified by having 
the exposition at Jamestown, the actual his- 
toric ground itself; for it is not being held on 
the spot on which Captain John Smith and his 
followers established the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America; but, in a few hours, 


by ferry to Newport News, and by rail to Will- 
iamsburg, Va., you may revel in _ historic 
scenes, and memories of ‘ye olden tyme.’ ” 


ITH a calculated enthusiasm which to 

Jingo Berlin dailies seems extremely 
subtle, the government of Great Britain is 
making much ado over the Jamestown exposi- 
tion. London’s object, as interpreted in the 
Berlin Kreuz Zeitung, is to bring home to the 
American mind the fact that England is “the 
mother country” and, as a result, the only real 
friend of the United States in Europe. Lon- 
don organs have certainly interested them- 
selves profoundly in what happened in Vir- 
ginia on the thirteenth of last month. “The 
founding of America,” to quote the words of 
the London Standard, “must always rank 
among the greatest of British achievements, 
and it is only fitting that we should take a 
larger part in celebrating it than any other 
nation.” Another international exposition 
needs a good deal of justification, we are like- 
wise assured by the Manchester Guardian, but 
the celebration at Jamestown “justifies itself.” 
There were, in fact, earlier English settlements 
than the one at Jamestown. Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert reached Newfoundland in 1583 on the 
Golden Hind. Raleigh landed near Roanoke, 
in North Carolina, in 1584, and for four years, 
with Grenville’s help, tried desperately but un- 
successfully to found a self-supporting colony. 
But both attempts failed, and it was not until 
England adopted the idea of establishing col- 
onies by means of associated companies that a 
permanent lodgment was effected on American 
soil. In December, 1606, one hundred and 
forty-three emigrants were sent out by the 
London Company. They were at sea until the 
26th of the ensuing April, landed near Cape 
Henry, in Virginia, were driven back by In- 
dians and, after anchoring off Hampton Roads, 
landed finally on May thirteenth—the red-letter 
day of the past month—on a peninsula which 
juts into the James River. 


bps? peninsula was an island to the thou- 

sands who took part in the ceremonies of 
a few weeks ago. For nearly two centuries it has 
been an island, and for more than two cen- 
turies it has been abandoned. The early years 
of the settlement were years of intense hard- 
ship from fever, famine and the attacks of the 
natives. Only the strong and romantic person- 
ality of Captain John Smith—“the last of the 
knight errants,” as the London Standard calls 
him—held the colonists together. By 1610, in- 
deed, it seemed as tho the fate of the Roanoke 





SENATOR FORAKER’S FIGHT FOR POLITICAL LIFE 


settlement were to be duplicated at Jamestown. 
The colonists, reduced to a mere starving rem- 
nant, decided to abandon the place. They were 
actually on board their ships and clearing out 
of Hampton Roads when the lookout spied a 
sail. It proved to be one of three vessels, fitted 
out by the company at Captain John Smith’s 
instigation, and bearing not only a new Gov- 
ernor in the person of Lord Delaware, but 
abundant provisions and a body of mechanics 
as settlers. Jamestown was reoccupied and 
extended and all thought of departure or dis- 
persion died away. No wonder, then, com- 
ments the London Standard, that England 
feels peculiarly at home in a land celebrating 
such achievements. The German dailies are 
sarcastically bidden to conceal their jealousies 
by renewing protestations of Emperor Will- 
iam’s devotion to the Monroe Doctrine. 


* 
* * 


Reema DE air has been full of political an- 
6 PS) nouncements from Ohio during the 
5 wa last few weeks, but all of them 

BK. point to the same result. Senator 


Foraker can hardly be said to be fighting 
any longer to defeat the selection of Taft 
by Ohio Republicans for the presidency. He 
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AT JAMESTOWN 


SHape oF Joun SmitH (to his descendants): 
come! 


Wel- 


Stereograph copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


JAPAN’S MOST INTERESTING EXHIBIT AT 
JAMESTOWN 

General Kuroki, the hero of the Yalu, one of the 
few living soldiers who has commanded over 100,000 
men at one time in actual operations in the field, 
has been rapturously received by Japanese dwell- 
ing in this country. is presence has revived dis- 
cussion of the status of his countrymen here, but 
the General denies that his visit has anything to 
do with diplomatic negotiations between the two 
countries. 


is fighting now for his own political life, and 
the fight seems to become more and more des- 
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“I DO NOT WANT ANY POLITICAL HONORS 
FROM THE REPUBLICANS OF OHIO WITHOUT 
THEIR HEARTY APPROVAL.” 


Latest photograph of Senator Foraker, made on the 
occasion of his recent visit to Cincinnati. Because of 
his unbending attitude on the subject of Taft the 
“peace conference” of Republican leaders was sud- 
denly called off. 


perate. Whether or not he shall succeed in 
securing his own re-election is in itself a mat- 
ter of state rather than of national importance. 
The only phase of his fight that is of general 


interest is its effect upon the fortunes of Taft 
in the next national Republican convention 
The Boston Herald’s conclusion is that “from 
the present outlook it will be Taft first and 
nobody second when the national convention 
ends.” Even the Ohio “machine”—“a machine 
which Taft,” according to the Cleveland Plats 
Dealer, “has done more than any other one 
man to make odious to Ohioans”—has swung 
into line for the portly Secretary-of-War, and 
Senators Foraker and Dick, who are still hold- 
ing out for some sort of deal with the Secre- 
tary’s friends, seem to be in danger of being 
marooned on a lone and desolate island from 
which even George B. Cox has fled in haste. 


N ONE point the press correspondents all 
seem agreed, that, so far as Taft himself 
is concerned, there will be no “deal” with 
Foraker. This is the construction placed upon 
the Secretary’s course by Democratic as well 
as Republican correspondents and _ editors. 
Says the Washington correspondent of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer (Dem.): 
“Tt is plain if the presidency is only to be had 
by running after it, William H. Taft will never 
be president. He won’t run after it. He de- 


clined to talk politics to-day, and he has no in- 
tention of talking politics in the future. : 
“It was a concession on his part that he devoted 


so much time to political conferences in Cincin- 
nati. Such quiet advising with friends who want 
to further his cause, there or elsewhere, will be 
about the only part he will take as a candidate. 
And such conferences — end with his sug- 
gesting that his friends go ahead as seems best 
to them, with the one ironclad stipulation that 
there shall be no deals. 

“Secretary Taft would consent to no deal with 
Foraker, he will tolerate no deal with George B. 
Cox. His brother, Charles P. Taft, was never 
at any time authorized to promise Cox, or Herr- 
mann or Hynicka anything in the name of 
William H. Taft, and Charles P. Taft insists that 
he never did. The war secretary has said that 
he would not have the presidency at the price of 
a compromise with Cox, the boss he once ad- 
vised Cincinnati Republicans to smash.” 


And the New York World (Dem.) com- 
ments as follows on Mr. Taft’s apparent indis- 
position to talk personal politics: 


“Secretary Taft shows a deplorable lack of 
fitness as a Presidential candidate. Returning 
from a month’s trip abroad he quietly discusses 
public affairs in Panama, Porto Rico and Cuba 
and refuses to be agitated over the political crisis 
in Ohio. As the prospective heir to the 
Roosevelt fortunes Secretary Taft might have 
manifested plainer signs of delight. Nobody had 
taken the precaution to send him a wireless mes- 
sage on shipboard warning him not to talk on 
touching shore. He reaches home and the only 
thing that he will talk about is the Gatun dam 
and the Culebra cut. For him Foraker and Dick 











do not exist. Such a lame conclusion raises the 
question whether a man so devoted to minding 
his official business is fit to be a candidate for 
President.” 





Geen are beginning to multiply that the 
point of attack in Taft’s candidacy from 
now on will be not so much Taft himself—tho 
his rulings as a judge on labor cases and his 
utterances in favor of tariff revision are being 
brought out—but on the principle involved in 
the question, Shall President Roosevelt be al- 
lowed to name his successor? Senator For- 
aker, in his Canton speech, sounded the note 
for this attack cautiously but clearly, saying: 
“That the president of the United States should 
become personally engaged in a political con- 
test to determine his successor is without prece- 
dent, unless it be the bad precedent set by An- 
drew Jackson as to Martin Van Buren.” The 
New York Press, a radical Republican paper 
entirely out of sympathy with Foraker per- 
sonally, but in favor of La Follette instead of 
Taft for the next presidential candidate, makes 
use of the same sort of argument. It says: 


“President Roosevelt must abandon his resolve 
to name his successor if he desires our political 
institutions and our system of government by the 
people to survive. He must leave this work of 
choosing a candidate to the members of the 
Republican party throughout the United States. 
It must always be left there, as the selection of the 
chief magistrate must be left to the electors at 
large, unless we are to concede that our theories 
of independent government are an utter failure, 
and that we are to begin an era of a sort of 
hereditary personal sovereignty, wherein a Roose- 
velt decrees a Taft as his residuary legatee, a 
Taft somebody else as his residuary legatee, and 
thus with the next, and so on down through 
history.” 


And Maurice A. Low, Washington corre- 
spondent of the Boston Globe, writes to that 
journal on this phase of the subject as follows: 


“Mr. Taft suffers also from the fact that the 
President is attempting to make him his political 
heir without consulting the men who think they 
ought to have a voice in the matter. The way 
Mr. Taft has been made the prospective candidate 
is bitterly resented by many prominent Republi- 
cans. The curious thing is they all like Mr. 
Taft. They have the highest opinion of his 
abilities and admire his engaging qualities. They 
frankly admit he would make an almost ideal 
president. He is conservative, courageous and 
fair. He would come to the presidency better 
equipped than almost any other man who has 
preceded him. He has had an active part in every 
great question that has been before the country 
in the last few years. While Republicans admit 
this and say he would give the country a magnifi- 
cent administration, they object to the idea that 
the President can select his successor without 
consulting the party.” 


IS THE PRESIDENT FORCING TAFT’S CANDIDACY? 
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“A MAN OF CHEERFUL YESTERDAYS AND 


CONFIDENT TO-MORROWS” 


A new picture of Secretary Taft taken as he was 
about to enter his carriage in Cincinnati, upon the 
occasion of his recent visit there to confer on the 
presidential question. Says a newspaper correspond- 


ent: “He is the inventor and the sole authorized user 
of the smile-that-wont-come-off. Everyone who knows 
him well enough calls him ‘Bill’; everybody else would 
like to.” 


HE charge that the President is forcing 
Taft upon the party is thus rather freely 
made, but as yet it is not accompanied by any 
clearly drawn specifications. 





Senator Foraker 




























































































































Photograph by Underwood & Underwood 


ONCE PROPRIETOR OF “MURDERERS’ ROW,” 
NOW PRESIDENT OF A TRUST COMPANY 


George B. Cox, Senator Foraker’s lieutenant in 
Cincinnati, says the Republican Party’s interests call 
for the endorsement of Taft for President. He is 
still a power in politics, and the Trust Company of 
which he is president is one of the strongest in Ohio. 


expressly disclaimed making the charge; his 
statement quoted above was made in reply to 
a newspaper headline for which he refused to 
hold the President responsible. The New York 
Sun (anti-Roosevelt), in a Cincinnati dispatch, 
gives something like a specification in the fol- 
lowing quotation from “an ardent supporter of 
Secretary Taft,” whose name is not given: 
“Theodore Roosevelt is fighting for that New 
York Taft delegation, and Gov. Hughes will help 


him get it. That is now known to be the real 
meaning of the latest moves on the New York 
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checker board, which have astonished and mysti- 
fied the East. The plan of the ‘reactionaries’ was 
to pick a delegation from New York which would 
not only oppose Hughes but also Taft and any- 
body else who was satisfactory to the President 
and the ‘progressive’ Republicans. The Presi- 
dent smelled out his plan. He acted at once, 
and so rapidly that in a day there was a thoro 
understanding effected whereby the Roosevelt and 
Hughes men in New York would work together 
and in harmony. Simultaneously a stroke or two 
of the Federal patronage ax discomfited the 
‘reactionaries’ and put them to rout for the 
present at least.” 


The Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times declares that the Federal patron- 
age in Ohio is already being used to strengthen 
Taft, and Burton as well, at the expense of 
Senators Foraker and Dick. Says The Times 
correspondent : 


“Already President Roosevelt has followed the 
recommendations of Taft and Burton in appoint- 
ing a federal judge, when the senators had an- 
other candidate. His appointment of Ralph Tyler 
as auditor for the Navy Department was a 
frank effort to counterbalance with the colored 
voters Foraker’s Brownsville performance. In 
short, all the poiitical strength that may lie in 
Federal patronage is at the disposal of Taft and 
Burton in their fight with the senators. More 
than that, federal officeholders in Ohio will do 
well to avoid all communications with the sena- 
torial camp if they desire to hold their jobs. 
What happened to Archie Sanders, internal reve- 
nue collector, and a Wadsworth lieutenant in 
New York, may happen to federal officeholders 
in Ohio. His resignation, it will be remembered, 
was demanded on short notice.” 


The Louisville Post, however, asserts that 
“there has been nowhere any manifestation of 
a purpose on the part of the President to name 
his successor. “The one expression, authori- 
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“Go, ahead, Old Man, I’ll look after the kid.” 
—Brinckerhoff in Toledo Blade, 


OHIO: 




















tative and conclusive from the President, is 
that he will not accept another nomination. 
The President has not named his successor, 
has not undertaken to do so; he has said no 
more for Taft than for Root or for Hughes.” 


Ctaee attacks upon the Taft candidacy 

come from the Anti-Saloon League and 
the American Protective Tariff League. The 
former body objects to the recommendation 
made by Secretary Taft some time ago for the 
restoration of the army “canteen.” The latter 
body objects to him for the following reasons 
as set forth by Colonel William Barbour, a 
New Jersey member of the league: 


“Mr. Taft’s strenuous advocacy of free trade 
in Philippine products competing with the 
products of American agriculture stamps him as 
a devoted friend of the semi-servile and half- 
savage Filipino, but it does not make him out 
a protectionist. 

“Mr. Taft’s persistence in the matter of pur- 
chasing in foreign markets materials and supplies 
for the construction of the Panama Canal was 
doubtless actuated by a desire to enforce strict 
economy in the canal expenditures, but it was a 
mistaken economy. 

“Early in the campaign of 1906 Mr. Taft made 
a speech in Maine in which he pronounced for 
immediate revision downward of the Dingley 
tariff. Doubtless he honestly believed it to be 
true when he said that Republican sentiment de- 
manded tariff revision without delay. But he 
was mistaken in that belief. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
—Brewerton in Atlanta Journal. 


OPPOSITION TO TAFT 
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TOO UNHEALTHY FOR THE PRINCE 


This elaborate bassinet was objected to by the Eng- 
lish_ physician of the Prince of the Asturias as too 
stuffy and close for the baby to sleep in. There was 
some lack of harmony at the palace in consequence. 


“It is well that Secretary Taft’s early and frank 
avowal of his presidential aspirations should be 
met by an equally early and frank avowal that if 
he is to stand well with protectionists he must 
declare himself a protectionist in terms of un- 
mistakable certainty.” 

Another person from whom Mr. Taft fails 
to find support for his presidential candidacy 
is—his mother. “I do not want my son to be 
president,” she says; “a place on the Supreme 
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TRANSMITTERS OF THE HAPSBURG LIP 


He is Alfonso XIII, shown here with his consort, 
Victoria Eugenia, Queen of Spain. The lady: has in 
her veins the best royal blood in Europe, but her hus- 
band comes of stock in which hereditary mental un- 
balance is associated with that famous physical char- 
acteristic known in history as the Hapsburg lip. 


Bench, where my boy would administer justice, 
is my ambition for him.” 
* 
* * 


ir Se O MENTION of the great swollen 
Memae?] under lip of the Hapsburgs was 
is 2, HA made in the dispatches that told of 
Ci. paternal pride with which 
the King of Spain, accompanied by the Mis- 
tress of the Robes, presented the newly-born 
Prince of the Asturias on a silver salver to the 
diplomatic corps, to the primate of the realm, 
to knights of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, to the cabinet, to the Captain-general 
of New Castile. If blue eyes and light hair be 
correctly ascribed to this first-born and heir of 
Alfonso XIII, the babe is no Spanish Bourbon 
of the historical type. The Prince of the 
Asturias must resemble his mother. In that 
event he will develop no Hapsburg lip, the 
most conspicuous of the physiognomical char- 
acteristics of the present King of Spain. Dar- 
win refers to this lip, transmitted for centuries, 
as an instance of “prepotency”—the capacity of 
the male to hand down a deeply rooted pe- 


culiarity—the features from the maternal side, 
as Professor F. A. Woods notes, having no in- 
fluence to counteract it. None the less, it was 
for the sake of “the features from the maternal 
side” that a marriage was arranged between 
Princess Ena of Battenberg and his Catholic 
Majesty. She is expected to bring into the 
dynasty tendencies to counteract the mental 
abnormality that is said by many genealogists 
to be handed down with the Hapsburg lip. 
Should the Prince of the Asturias grow up 
with a long heavy under jaw, a sallow skin and 
a mouth like his father’s, he will be conspicu- 
ous, as are so many of his ancestors, in text- 
books on heredity as well as in text-books on 
history. The disappointment of enlightened 
Spanish statesmen would be extreme. 
Authorized dispatches referring to “blue eyes” 
and “light hair” in a babe fifteen minutes old 
are, therefore, readily accounted for. 


A> THE present King of Spain was nursed 

by his mother, now Queen Dowager, the 
fact that the Prince of the Asturias is to be 
nursed by Victoria Eugenia herself constitutes 
no such departure from precedent at court as 
might be supposed. But the consort of Alfonso 
XIII is an object of some suspicion to the 


WHAT HE WAS BAPTIZED IN 
The newly-born heir to the Spanish throne was 
attired in this garment by his own mother, who was 
still too weak to leave her bed. 





THE NEW HEIR TO THE SPANISH THRONE 




















HOW THEY MADE THE CLOTHES FOR SPAIN’S NEW BABY 


The orphan girls in the convents of Madrid knitted, crocheted and sewed, under the supervision of the 
nuns, until they had a layette so large that it filled six vans. 


masses of her husband’s subjects, partly on ac- 
count of her English sympathies, but mainly 
because of Carlist insinuations that her Cathol- 
icism is insincere. Hence her Majesty has 


Some of the knitted wear for the royal feet of the 
Prince of the Asturias. Part of the layette was knitted 
by the Queen Mother, who is an expert judge of yarns, 
and whose eye is infallible in matching colors and 
shades. The court of Madrid has always been noted 
for the proficiency of its’ ladies in every kind of 
knitting. 


conformed with an almost pedantic precision to 
what may perhaps be referred to without in- 
delicacy as the etiquet of her condition. She 


has prayed with ostentatious piety at innume- 
rable shrines, she has permitted the preparation 
of more tiny wardrobes by orphaned inmates 
of convents than would suffice for an over- 
populated foundling asylum, and she has sub- 


mitted cheerfully to the publicity of procedure 
which is so characteristic of the court of 
Spain. Nothing is thought in European so- 
ciety prints to manifest the English exclusive- 
ness of the Queen of Spain so much as her 
dislike of the democracy of manners and 
methods in the palace at Madrid. She found 
the company at her husband’s dinner table 
somewhat mixed, owing to the practice of eat- 
ing in common which made every meal an in- 
discriminate gathering of the King’s dependent 
relatives. Alfonso had to abandon the easy- 
going ways of his bachelor life by breakfasting 
alone with his consort and by sitting down to 
dinner in uniform and decorations. Nor were 
the high dignitaries of the realm admitted to 
the Queen’s bedchamber, after the birth of the 
Prince of the Asturias, with the informality of 
old. The law of the land compels the personal 
attendance of the Prime Minister at the bed- 
side of her Majesty, but this official duty was 
reduced last month to the barest formality. 
Nevertheless, the court of Spain, for all its 
punctiliousness, remains the most democratic in 
the world. The young Queen has too much good 
sense not to accept philosophically a simplicity 
of standpoint which permits hosts of strangers 
to attend court functions without invitation 
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MU patriotic prejudice was occasioned 

by the importation of an English 
physician and a staff of English nurses to at- 
tend Queen Victoria. When it leaked out that 
the whole of the royal nurseries at the palace 
in Madrid had been refitted in English style, 
the state of the national feeling can be com- 
pared only with the affront to republican sen- 
timent in this country when President Van 
Buren introduced gold spoons into the White 
House or when President Roosevelt sold the 
old mahogany that had been left over from the 
administration of President Pierce. As her 
Majesty was known to have personally selected 
the English curtains and the English carpets, 
to have suggested herself the treatment of the 
various rooms, and to have expressed herself 
charmed and delighted with the result, there 
were some disparaging comparisons between 
the sometime Princess Ena and that lovely 
Bavarian whom Alfonso would not marry. 
Anger was not appeased by the Queen’s un- 
patriotic attitude towards the bassinet, which, 
at the instigation, it seems, of the English 
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physician, her Majesty thought calculated to 
deprive the baby of fresh air on account of an 
overelaboration of trimmings and curtains. 
The English physician and the English nurses 
were on the point of departure from Madrid at 
one time, it is said, owing to the inflamed state 
of national sentiment. The English nursery 
rhymes were quaintly illustrated in a frieze 
which had to be condemned, like the Wilton 
carpet from London, owing to the land of its 
origin. These.discords ate alleged to spring 
more especially from an intense‘dislike of Vic- 
toria on the part of all the King’s relatives. 
They discovered a blot: on’ her escutcheon in 
the circumstance that one of her ancestors was 
a mere gentleman-in-waiting. He ran away 
with a grand duchess generations ago and had 
to be ennobled for the indiscreet lady’s sake. 
The affair was revived by Alfonso’s Austrian 
connections at the time of the unfortunate 
scruples her Majesty displayed on the score 
of mixed company at dinner. But the Queen 
has her friends who are able to retaliate in 
matters of scandal. 





WHERE THE COMPANY WAS TOO MIXED 
In this alngcoom of the royal palace at Madrid a delightful informality prevailed when Alfonso XIII 


was a bachelor. 
agreeable to everybody. 


he relatives of His Majesty dined together, while the King sat anywhere and made himself 
When the King brought home his bride, she changed the etiquet with such regard 


for precedence that the good old times are generally regretted. 





DISLIKE OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
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A NURSERY THAT CAUSED INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSIES 


This is the room in which the little Prince of the Asturias is » spend his days. 
firm of English decorators to the great discontent of local Madrid firms. 


It was fitted up by a 
The friezes on the walls symbolize 


English nursery rhymes, a fact that did not soothe patriotic susceptibilities. 


FOR the sake of a mean and little revenge 

the English element at court circulated a 
story that the fortune of Alfonso’s mother, the 
Queen Dowager, had been stolen by her Aus- 
trian relatives in Vienna. As every one is 
aware, the Queen Maria Cristina is an Aus- 
trian Archduchess, the Emperor Francis 
Joseph being her uncle. The gossip is that 
when the war between Spain and the United 
States began, Maria Cristina sent her entire 
fortune to ker mother in Vienna. Since then 
the death of her mother occurred, after which, 
Says one paper, Queen Maria Cristina vainly 
endeavored to regain possession of her wealth. 
Alfonso himself had hoped to benefit by his 
mother’s financial pilgrimages to Vienna. The 
archdukes there had spent so much of Maria 
Cristina’s money on fast women and slow 
horses that the King of Spain could not afford 
to set a decent table. It is undeniable that 
severe economies have been practiced of late 
by the court in Madrid. The court in Vienna, 
however, has been so incensed by the gossip 
concerning the Queen Mother’s fortune that a 
formal denial has been given to the newspapers. 
Immediately afterwards was instituted that 
systematic press campaign which, it is averred, 


has for its sole object the alienation of the 
Spanish nation from its English Queen. She 
was accused of detesting the Spanish language 
—which, by the way, she speaks but slightly— 
and of having spoken in terms of censure on 
the subject of bull fights. The British ambas- 
sador in Madrid declined to attend the great 
bull fight in honor of the Queen’s nuptials— 
evidence, it was thought, that her Majesty had 
little personal influence in London. The bull 
used on the occasion was “evil eyed,” that is, 
it paid no attention to the red sash flourished 
in its face by the espadas or killers. The ani- 
mal singled out one noted torero and pursued 
him all around the ring. Victoria, in bridal 
finery, hid her face in her handkerchief. The 
fighter leaped the barrier with the bull after 
him, whereupon the Queen, who had never seen 
a man gored to shreds, pleaded with the King 
to end the scene. So goes the story. A cow 
was brought into the arena, the bull went quiet- 
ly out with it and one of the wedding festivities 
ended ingloriously. 


5. VEN the unexpected anticlericalism of 
King Alfonso has told against Queen 
Victoria. It is accepted in many quarters as 
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direct evidence of that baneful English in- 
fluence which had brought about the marriage. 
The misunderstandings on this point were not 
cleared up by the controversy which arose over 
the appointment of the Queen’s confessor. The 
grave ecclesiastic originally selected for this 
post was not a native Spaniard, and he had the 
additional misfortune, from an _ anticlerical 
point of view, of belonging to one of the re- 
ligious orders. The religious orders are ac- 
cused of not being Spanish at all. They are 
recruited, according to Sefior Canalejas, who 
has long fomented anticlerical sentiment in the 
Iberian peninsula, from the ranks of church- 
men who have no “Spanish patriotism.” The 
question of her Majesty’s confessor has occa- 
sioned such conflict that it can only be settled 
finally, it appears, by the Pope himself. His 
Holiness has served the Queen well by pub- 
licly asserting his belief in the sincerity of her 
conversion to the faith. Victoria is likewise 
on excellent terms with the Liberal politicians. 
They think her English education and English 
traditions will quicken the purpose of Alfonso 
to be a constitutional ruler. Doubtless if he 
chose he could make himself the absolute ruler 
of his dominions. The Spanish people are 
_rather weary of political contests and would 
acquiesce in a monarchy of the old Bourbon 
type. Alfonso XIII, however, has no desire to 
be a Ferdinand VII. His political education is 
most modern. Every morning he reads the 
newspapers, with the most important foreign 
news carefully marked for him. He could pass 
a good examination in such matters as the 
separation between Sweden and Norway, the 
Austro-Hungarian dispute, separation of 
church and state in France, the last elections 
in England and the relations of President 
Roosevelt with powerful corporations. Al- 
fonso XIII has seen a great deal more of Spain 
than has any recent sovereign of the land. He 
has manifested a sufficiently keen sense of 
humor to delete from the ritual of an order 
of Spanish chivalry every phrase according 
him the ancient title of King of Mexico, the 
Floridas and Peru. 


* 
*x * 


tention and the palace guard rose as 
one man when Theodore Golovin, 
the loud-voiced yet discreet presid- 
ing officer of Russia’s second Duma, passed the 
other day through the portals of Tsarskoe- 
Selo. Nicholas II himself, whom Golovin— 
quitting his noisy discrepancy of a national as- 
sembly, as Carlyle says—had come to see, de- 
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zag PURS clanged, sentinels stood at at- 
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creed these honors. His imperial Majesty was 
taking spectacular means of giving the lie to 
gossips who make him out a hater of his 
Duma. He had actually let it be known the 
week before that nothing could please him 
more than to make the personal acquaintance 
of any deputy who cared to solicit an audience. 
Golovin, exhilarated by the pomp and circum- 
stance of his reception, was nevertheless 
dashed to catch sight of Stolypin, the Prime 
Minister, grown lean of late, as hawk-eyed cor- 
respondents report. President and Prime Min- 
ister continued all last month that frigid 
correspondence in which every European daily 
sees the fate of the Duma hanging by a thread. 
Should Golovin carry his point, that deputies 
may listen without bureaucratic interference to 
whomsoever they are pleased to interrogate 
through a committee of investigation, Stolypin, 
we are assured, must go. Stolypin, determined 
that no Duma committee shall go unshep- 
herded by himself when it wants facts or ad- 
vice from experts, has forbidden his subor- 
dinates to heed any summons from the depu- 
ties. Golovin retorts that the Duma has been 
reduced to imbecility. Such was the frame of 
mind in which he now entered the presence of 
his sovereign. Nicholas II was said to have 
ranged himself on Stolypin’s side. Golovin, 
said the correspondents, had no standing at 
court. The deference of the military as he 
passed through the portals emboldened him to 
lay the whole case before the Czar. Nicholas 
graciously refrained from involving himself in 
these dissensions. Golovin, we are assured, 
played his trump card and lost the trick. 


"THEY all met again—the Czarina of the lily 

throat and of the long-lashed eyes, Alex- 
is, the three-year-old despot of Tsarskoe-Selo, 
Nicholas II, fondest of fathers, stooping to be 
kissed by his four grand duchesses, and Golo- 
vin, constitutional but charmed. The parting 
of Hector from Andromache was less touch- 
ing, surmises the Journal des Débats, grown 
weary of the Duma, and characterizing it as 
an unwashed, illiterate mob with a pedant 
among them here and there. Golovin saw for 
himself then and there, says the French daily, 
that his Duma has no authoritarian Czar to 
fight, no fanatical admirer of the past. This 
Czar, embracing his little ones, was not jeal- 
ous on the score of prerogative like Alexander 
III. Golovin was in the family circle of a 
Nicholas II whose indulgent, liberal, perhaps 
slightly indecisive, character suggests that he is 
a reincarnation of hisown grandfather. Nich- 
olas II, the Paris organ ventures to think, has 

















Photugraph by Underwood & Underwood 
THE ONLY REAL AUTOCRAT LEFT IN RUSSIA 
This is one of the latest photographs of the three-year-old heir to the throne of the Romanoffs, the Tsare- 
vitch Alexis. He is one of the brightest of little boys, and if the gossip of the month be accurate, he is to go 
this with his mother on a visit to his royal relatives in Darmstadt. ‘The little Alexis has had a serious 


attect of the whooping cough, according to one story, altho another rumor was that he had been attacked by 
iphtheria. 
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Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


A CONSTITUTIONALLY INCLINED AUTOCRAT 


This correctly describes the present attitude of the 
Czar Nicholas II, Czar of all the Russias, towards the 
Duma, according to a well-informed writer in the Jour- 
nal des Débats. His Imperial Majesty last month re- 
ceived the speaker of the Duma, Theodore Golovin, 


who reports His Majesty in good health. This photo- 
graph was taken aboard the Czar’s private yacht, in 
which he makes trips down and up the Baltic with his 
consort and children. 


the disposition of a constitutional king, as 
Golovin, for whose edification the heir to the 
throne of Russia beats a tiny drum, must have 
realized vividly. Only languidly interested in 
great political questions, totally destitute of 
autocratic ambitions, modest and gentle, ab- 
sorbed in the felicities of the domestic circle, 
Nicholas II relinquishes the responsibilities of 
office’ to a Prime Minister, or, if you will, to 
a “mayor of the palace” or “grand vizier” and 
goes for a romp with the children. In his 
sterner moods he addicts himself to humani- 
tarian practices—the promotion of peace at 
The Hague, for instance. Golovin saw all this 
in what, to the French daily, must have seemed 
his most delightful hour on earth. To a 
wrathful terrorist organ which, owing to the 
activity of the censor, must get itself printed 
in Switzerland, the truth can only be that 
while the Prime Minister collects troops with 
which to scatter the Duma and the deputies 
ponder the agrarian crisis, the Czar has noth- 
ing better to do than mind the children. 


O ADVANTAGE will be taken of mere 
pretexts to dissolve the Duma, if Golovin 
correctly reported the Czar to the deputies who 
thronged about their presiding officer when he 
appeared again in the Tauride Palace. No 
“arbitrary measure”’—in Stolypin’s sense of 
that elastic term—is contemplated now. None 
will be entertained later. Golovin, who pro- 


- fesses to believe the Czar a man of his word, 


seems convinced that this pledge was given in 
good faith last month by Nicholas II. “But,” 
runs the authorized interpretation of the im- 
perial attitude, “if the nation’s representatives 
themselves give real grounds for a dissolution, 
that will naturally be interpreted as a sign 
that the chamber itself no longer desires to ad- 
dress itself to legislative work.” Work could 
not be less legislative than that to which the 
chamber addressed itself when the deputies at 
last realized that this was a hint. Alexinsky, 
friend of the working man, leader of the So- 
cialists, idol of St. Petersburg’s proletariat, 
shouted the Russian equivalents of these 
words: “Blood! Revolution! Death!” It was 
the day of the great debate on political assas- 
sination. The Duma had been asked to con- 
demn it. The motion was lost. The effect on 
Tsarskoe-Selo was discouraging. Nicholas II 
infers that the Duma is swayed by agitators of 
the Alexinsky type. 


LEXINSKY inspires those deputies of 
whom Stolypin complains that they keep 
the population of the slums in every city in- 
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flamed by parodying the oratory of the French 
Revolution whenever the Duma tries to legis- 
late. Alexinsky organized a strike some weeks 
ago in a St. Petersburg factory employing hun- 
dreds of his own constituents. The police 
clubbed indiscriminately. Alexinsky, who, of 
course, has heard of the French Revolution, lik- 
ened the officers of the law to the mercenary 
Swiss surrounding the august person of Louis 
XVI. Socialist cheers at this were deafening. 
Allusions to what went on in Paris so long ago 
are excessively unpalatable to Stolypin. They 
upset the Czar. Alexinsky and his following de- 
light in them. Golovin can not protect debate 
from their maneuvers. He owes his seat to 
the so-called “cadets” or constitutional demo- 
crats whom Alexinsky loathes. Golovin, while 
impartial, presides in the spirit of his party, 
which displays moderation and self-effacement 
with the object of preserving the Duma, of ob- 
taining a working majority and of turning the 
struggle into constitutional channels. This, to 
Alexinsky, means the capture of the Russian 
revolution by the middle-class type of solidly 
respectable business and professional men— 
the transformation, to use his own rhetoric in 
the Duma, of a military hell into a factory hell. 
But what of a Socialist hell? Pourishkevitch 
put that conundrum. This reactionary leader 
in the Duma exemplifies the humorous mind 
working in complete unconsciousness of its 
own rare gift. His best performance was a 
loud appeal to the deputies to stand up with 
bowed heads for five minutes as a sign of 
mourning for Plehve, the Grand Duke Sergius 
and other martyrs to the terrorist abomination. 
Pourishkevitch, whose name is made Pouryn- 
kevitch in some dispatches, retorts to Alexin- 
sky’s shout of “Blood!” by roaring “Long live 
the Czar!” until Golovin is quite hoarse from 
vain admonitions that the pair are out of 
order. 


‘|, a brilliant but unequal speaker, Rodi- 

cheff, leader of the cadets—who, had he 
been born an Englishman, says the London 
Post, would have had a remarkable career in 
the Commons—undertook the management of 
the deputies on the floor after a caucus of his 
group in which Golovin seemed to have lost all 
hope of the Duma. Rodicheff, as the events of 
the month are summed up in the Temps, 
proved unequal to the emergency. As a 
speaker he charms. The most turbulent depu- 
ties hear him gladly. He has studied parlia- 
mentary procedure long and thoroly. He is 
genial to Alexinsky, unruffled by Pourishke- 
vitch, polite to Stolypin, whom he caught in 
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THE MOST DEVOTED MOTHER IN THE WORLD 
In such enthusiastic terms does a recent visitor to 
Tsarskoe-Selo refer to the Czarina, whose photograph 
is here reproduced. She spends hours of every day in 
the nursery of the little Tsarevitch Alexis, who has an 
English nurse, like each of his sisters, the four grand 
duchesses. The Czarina regularly inspects the food her 
— eat, tasting every dish before it is set before 
em. 
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what one correspondent calls a lie before the 
whole Duma, but he gets nowhere. Judged by 
results, Stolypin’s policy of excluding first-rate 
men from Russia’s national assembly vindi- 
cated itself last month to the bureaucracy that 
put it into effect. Pourishkevitch went so far 
as to organize a deputation of peasants at the 
head of which he was to invade Tsarskoe-Selo 
and beg the little father to dissolve the Duma. 
He grew so noisy when expatiating on the 
patriotism of this undertaking in the Duma 
that Stolypin was forced to repudiate him. 
Word was sent to Pourishkevitch that Nicholas 
II would not receive the unkempt illiterates 
whom the loud reactionary was bringing to the 
capital by every train. But a delegation of 
those bewildered peasants who find themselves 
members of the Duma was welcomed at Tsars- 
koe-Selo with emotion and cigarettes. 


H4? the Prime Minister really wished to 

act with the Duma he would, according 
to Rodicheff, have consented some weeks ago 
to act with the cadets. They number a bare 
fifth of the deputies, but they are the backbone 
of what is styled the center, the men of mod- 
eration. Rodicheff implores them in every 
caucus to speak no more than is absolutely 
necessary. They have heeded him. Teslenko, 
famed for his defense of friendless men and 
women sent to jail for reading what they 
please, is a brilliant debater, but he has held his 
tongue, tho Alexinsky declaimed socialism and 
Pourishkevitch denounced freedom of the 
press, while Krushevin, flourishing his horrible 
paw, shouted that the cadets had sold them- 
selves to the Jews. Thus has the Duma, as the 
Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin remarks, become dis- 
orderly, incoherent, the paradise of the ex- 
tremist. Struve, author of the most important 
work on economics written by a Russian, altho 
he is but thirty-six, is said to have inspired 
this Fabian policy of the cadets. He, like 
Rodicheff, is not on terms of cordiality with 
Stolypin, but he predicts that the Prime Min- 
ister will soon come to terms with the center. 
There is no other course but dissolution, 
which, says, Struve, would mean a peasant up- 
rising so sanguinary that the troops could not 
suppress it were they loyal, and they are not. 
Knowing this, Stolypin seemingly hesitates to 
send the deputies back to their people just yet. 
He is upheld for the moment by the courtiers 
and priests to whom Nicholas II still listens. 
When Stolypin acts with Rodicheff, with Tes- 
lenko and with Struve—a thing unthinkable to 
many observers—the Duma will be something 
more than a caricature of representative in- 
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stitutions, in which, as Professor Kovalevsky 
indignantly says, the men worth listening to 
dare not speak. 


x 
* * 


——.,) ERUSAL of that flood of comment 
ey on things American with which 
Perens the newspapers of Europe have 
224 been filled for the past month sug- 
gests that they receive their inspiration 
from William Randolph Hearst, from Eu- 
gene V. Debs, or from one or the other of 
those agitators who insist that the twentieth 
century has witnessed a breakdown of demo- 
cratic institutions in this republic. Nothing 
that Mr. Hearst says of the ruthless exploita- 
tion of the poor by the rich in the United 
States is more vehement than various utter- 
ances to the same effect in organs of British 
opinion as weighty as the London Spectator, 
the London News and the London Outlook. 
Nor is current comment in the press of conti- 
nental Europe a less piquant commentary on 
Macaulay’s famous prediction that by the end 
of the nineteenth century a hungry American 
proletariat would be devouring the wealth of 
millionaires. What Europe thinks it sees is 
the exact opposite of this. Even the conserva- 
tive Kreuz Zeitung of Berlin has been citing 
the wrongs of the poor in our country as proof 
positive that Republican institutions are a fail- 
ure. In the antipodes we have the Melbourne 
Argus, a serious and comparatively moderate 
Australian daily, affirming that the United 
States is “a stumbling block to the friends of 
liberty.” A writer in the London Mail gives 
utterance to what, without exaggeration, may 
be termed the unanimous view of educated 
Europe, when he states that “the machinery 
does not exist in the United States for making 
a man of wealth and influence conform to the 
laws of the land.” To what extent this con- 
sensus of foreign press opinion corresponds 
with reality is irrelevant to the present pur- 
pose. The definitely established fact is that.to 
the rest of the civilized world the United States 
is a land in which, to employ a favorite phrase 
of our native agitators, “the poor man has no 
chance against the rich.” The continental 
European conviction that wealthy American 
women are unchaste is not firmer than the 
general European belief that the republic ad- 
ministered from Washington is a sham. 


OX courts of law happened during the four 
weeks last past to come in for those cen- 
sures which European dailies ordinarily re- 
serve for the United States Senate, for the 
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American railroad system, and for those finan- 
cial cliques which are believed to have a vested 
interest in the corruption of our municipal gov- 
ernments. As the Neue Freie Presse of 
Vienna is tempted to think, the source of our 
difficulty is twofold. First, there is the busi- 
nesslike view we take of everything. “Imag- 
ine,” it says, “what must be the state of the 
public mind when it can be seriously main- 
tained that an official should conduct the gov- 
ernment of a great city just as if it were his 
private business. This, nevertheless, is the at- 
titude to public affairs of many otherwise en- 
lightened men in America, to whom democratic 
government is nothing more than a branch of 
business like selling groceries at wholesale.” 
Another source of our difficulty is described in 
the Vienna daily as the right of the judges to 
interfere with the executive and the judiciary. 
Theoretically, it explains, the three branches, 
executive, legislative and judicial, are inde- 
pendent. Practically, the judiciary can, “when- 
ever it pleases,” nullify the acts of the law- 
making body and‘paralyze the arm of the exec- 
utive. “Nothing is more remarkable than the 
regularity with which the American courts 
throw the administration of the country into 
confusion by interference with its procedure 
at every stage.” To the Kreuz Zeitung it 
seems clear that our system of government is 
being undermined by the courts. They are 
controlled, it says, by vested interests. “There 
is very little publicity,” we read, “in the acts 
of the courts of law in the United States. The 
most important decisions are announced, it 
may be, from the bench, but the real work is 
done behind closed doors. There is not even 
a pretense of doing justice. All is made to de- 
pend upon the pedantic technicalities of the 
moment.” It repeats approvingly the remark 
of an English paper that in our courts “justice 
and common sense are sacrificed to procedure” 
whenever that conduces to the advantage of a 
wealthy litigant. The obvious moral that mon- 
archical institutions are vastly superior to the 
system of government prevailing in the United 
States is drawn by the inspired organ of the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 


“THE breakdown of American justice, as the 
London Mail deems it, accounts for that 
loss of confidence in courts of law which, it 
fears, is “the most serious political fact” our 
statesmen have to deal with. It traces the diffi- 
culty to an inefficiency of American judges 
generally, “which no one denies,” and to the 
great importance attached to mere technical- 
ities when it is a question of “some great cor- 


poration on the one hand and an elementary 
principle of popular government on the other.” 
The use of the writ of injunction is, says a 
writer in the London Post, “a flagrant scan- 
dal.” No English court, says this conservative 
daily, “would pervert the writ of injunction 
with such indifference to every consideration 
of fair play” as federal courts have done “time 
and again.” The American lawyer it describes 
as “the hanger-on of corporations.” No man 
of wealth has any fear of the law. “The su- 
perior courts in America,” chimes in the Lon- 
don Outlook, “do not ask, when an appeal is 
taken to them, Is the judgment just? but Is 
there any error of whatever kind in the pro- 
ceedings of the trial court? If there is, the 
presumption of prejudice exists at once, and 
the whole case has to be tried over again. It 
is this fetish-worship of forms and rules that 
has made the judicial procedure of America a 
menace to society.” This menace has taken 
the form of predatory wealth to which the 
courts are subservient, and of indifference to 
human life which makes the United States 
show a far higher proportion of murders to 
the million inhabitants than any other country 
in the world except Italy and Mexico—‘‘and 
America is the only land where the number of 
murders is actually on the increase.” 


[NX THE past twenty-seven years, as the fig- 

ures are given in the various European dail- 
ies which have gone into the subject, the num- 
ber of murders and homicides here was over 
132,000. The executions were 2,286. “In 1885 
the number of murders was 1,808, and in 1904 
had increased to 8,482. But the number of 
executions had increased only from 108 in 1885 
to 116. in 1904.” Nothing to the London Out- 
look seems more remarkable than the indiffer- 
ence of the American judiciary to the scandals 
growing out of this condition of things. “Just 
as they have overelaborated the machinery of 
politics until democracy is bound and helpless 
in its toils, so they have magnified the mere 
technicalities of the law until justice has been 
thrown into the background and lost sight of.” 
“Thus it is that we find such absurdities,” adds 
the London Mail, “as that of the United States 
Supreme Court, the highest tribunal in the 
land, reversing a judgment because the record 
faiied to show that the defendant had been 
arraigned and had pleaded not guilty. Thus, 
only a few months ago, a re-trial was ordered 
in one case because the cross examination of a 
witness extended somewhat beyond the exam- 
ination in chief; and a conviction was set aside 
in another because the prosecuting attorney 
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said some things in his speech to the jury that 
the appellate court thought he ought not to 
have said; and in a third case, by reason of 
some wholly immaterial error, a court felt con- 
strained to reverse a judgment which in the 
same breath it declared to be absolutely just.” 
An even worse disgrace, the London News 
charges, is “the practical denial of justice” to 
men, women and children “mutilated by hun- 
dreds” in the streets of our large cities through 
the operation of street-car systems. It is prac- 
tically useless, avers the English paper, to 
bring suit against the offending corporations. 
“If the case is ever reached during the lifetime 
of the unhappy plaintiff, it will be either 
thrown out of court on a technicality or de- 
cided in the court above on some fine consti- 
tutional point that has nothing to do.with con- 
siderations of justice, fair play or common 
sense.” A writer in a leading London review 
cites the case of a boy in Cleveland, Ohio, in- 
jured in a collision ten years ago. The litiga- 
tion went from court to court until the lad at- 
tained his majority, thus invalidating every- 
thing decided before. 


| N THE light of such alleged facts, it seems 

to more than one European commentator 
that the reputation of the Americans as an effi- 
cient people is possibly undeserved. Elaborate 
consideration is given to this point by that care- 
ful student of things American, Mr. H. W. 
Horwill, in the London Monthly Review. After 
paying his respects to American courts in the 
typical foreign fashion of to-day, Mr. Horwill 
pronounces us as much behind time in our rail- 
way system, in our journalism, in our modes 
of transacting business, as we are in our juris- 
prudence. “The quality of the means of com- 
munication in any country is a fair test of its 
regard for economy of time. In this matter 
America makes a poor showing indeed. The 
director of the office of public road inquiries, 
an officer in the department of agriculture, has 
declared that the United States has probably 
the worst system of public highways of any 
civilized nation of the first class. It has been 
demonstrated that it costs more to move a 
bushel of wheat ten miles over an American 
country road than to transport the same bur- 
den five hundred miles by railway or two thou- 
sand miles by steamship.” Our railways are 
pronounced a caricature of what they ought to 
be. “To run an eighteen-hour express from 
New York to Chicago—a distance of 912 or 
980 miles, according to the route taken—is a 
brilliant feat, but it is of practical value to only 
a very small proportion of cailway travelers in 
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the United States. This spectacular achieve- 
ment will be seen to be quite exceptional if we 
compare a businessman’s opportunities of get- 
ting from, say, London to Manchester or 
Plymouth with the regular service from New 
York to Washington or Boston.” Cars on our 
railroads are built with indifference to consid- 
erations of speed. Our system of dealing with 
baggage is “irritatingly slow,” altho, in our 
provincialism, we think it modern. Indeed, the 
notion of the average American that his coun- 
try is ahead of Europe in business methods, in 
ideas and in moral standards seems to this ob- 
server, as to others in Europe, an amusing 
kind of infatuation. “The enterprise of a busi- 
ness-house appears to exhaust itself in lavish 
advertisement.” The actual process of attend- 
ing to the wants of customers and of filling 
their orders takes more than twice the time 
necessary in Europe. The incompetent em- 
ployee who fills in his time somehow or some- 
where, regardless of results, is supervised by 
a chatty manager with a cigar in his mouth. 
The actual amount of work done in a business 
day is trivial. 


PROGRESS has its superficial signs, but “it 

is still the conditions of the first part of the 
nineteenth century that meet the eye” of the 
foreigner in the United States. The courts are 
choked by methods of procedure obsolete for 
generations in England. The railroads are 
thirty years behind the age in every accessory 
to good service. “Few of the most up-to-date 
cities have a postal service equal to that de- 
scribed by Sir Walter Besant as existing in the 
London of 1680.” The street cars collapse 
daily in the impotence of their worn-out meth- 
ods to meet the problems presented by twen- 
tieth-century conditions. “At public meetings 
everywhere one encounters a tiresome and 
elaborate ceremonial that was probably brought 
over in the Mayflower.” The express com- 
panies give so poor an imitation of what goes 
by the name of transportation in Europe that 
the business development of the country is re- 
tarded. “Even the tunes sung in the leading 
city churches are those whose linked sweetness 
long-drawn-out have been forgotten in Eng- 
land since the days of our grandfathers.” Yet 
why is it not possible to transform “leisurely 
America,” as this observer calls it, into a land 
less Spanish in its general inefficiency, less 
antediluvian in its methods? The explanation, 
we are told, lies in the average American’s 
conviction that his country is up-to-date al- 
ready, “his belief that the speed with which a 
thing is done and incidentally its efficiency, 
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may be measured by the noise made in doing 
it.” American activity of every kind may be 
summed up as “whirr and buzz.”* American 
trains are noisier than those of Europe; there- 
fore they must be faster. There is more 
racket in New York than there is in London; 
New York is consequently ahead of London. 
But it is useless to tell the Americans these 
things. Nothing can alter their firm conviction 
that the United States is the most progressive, 
the most modern and the most businesslike 

nation in the world. 

+ 
* * 

fare T ought to be more generally -under- 
2 I. Atay stood, says the Indépendance Belge 
‘4 (Brussels), that the coming peace 
conference at The Hague is to 
deliberate in secret. There need-have been 
no sensation over last month’s announce- 
ment of a _ possible withdrawal of the 
German delegates if Great Britain insisted on 
discussing disarmament. The British Prime 
Minister, according to one positive announce- 
ment, had yielded sufficiently to Berlin pres- 
sure to give up the whole question of disarma- 
ment. ‘Thereupon Mr. Joseph H. Choate, as 
head of the delegation from the United States, 
was instructed to bring the subject up anyhow. 
The facts are, as they are given in the Belgian 
daily, that no power has refused to discuss 
anything, not even disarmament. But disarma- 
ment is an academic proposition. The prac- 
tical question is that of limitation of arma- 
ments. Emperor William’s representative, 
Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, has been in- 
structed to inform the conference that Ger- 
many will never submit the size of her army 
or of her navy to the vote of an international 
parliament. Should the Russian Nelidoff be 
chosen to preside permanently over the assem- 
bly, it will be an easy matter to patch up a 
compromise between the Germans on the one 
hand and the British on the other. Were it 
not for Nelidoff, it is likewise maintained, the 
Czar would have postponed the peace confer- 
ence even at this late day. Emperor William 
would appear to have written to Tsarskoe-Selo 
an urgent request to this effect. “Another 
English lie,” says the K6élnische Zeitung. If 
the conference lasts two months, says the 
Kreuz Zeitung, we may expect the “usual in- 
cidents of an‘“international gathering of the 
powers” — British insinuations that Berlin is 
plotting against the influence of Washington in 
South America, British hints that Emperor 
William is abovt to capture a coaling station 
in the Caribbean, and British suspicions that 
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the German Emperor is subtly victimizing the 
President of the United States. “It is the old 
game, and practice makes the English perfect 
at it.” 


ASHING attachés sauntering in uniform 

along the beach at Scheveningen, con- 
scienceless hotel-keepers robbing all foreigners 
at the Dutch capital, and obese banqueters 
gorging themselves on turtle soup and cham- 
pagne, comprise the only realities of The Hague 
to the Novoye Vremya. The conference, it is 
quite certain, is already irrevocably doomed to 
failure. Choate and Porter, from America, 
would be known in their own country as “dead 
ones.” Bourgeois and d’Estournelles de Con- 
stant, from France, are dreamers. Fry and 
Satow, from England, are messengers. Von 
Kaposmere, from Austria-Hungary, is a cipher. 
Fusinato, from Italy, is an echoer of French 
peace platitudes. One might go through the 
entire list of delegates without finding the 
name of a really great diplomatist, with the 
exception of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. 
The second-rate reputations of the delegates 
have been the subject of some comment in the 
Journal des Débats. The conference, we are 
asked to irifer, is to be made up of men who 
will take orders submissively, men without suf- 
ficient force of character to arrive at any great 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL FATHERS OF THE NEW BRITISH EMPIRE 
These are the colonial prime ministers and others who assembled in the “Imperial Conference” that ad- 


journed after stormy sessions in London last month. The great figures are easily recognized. 
the Transvaal, stands in the middle row, third from the spectator’s left. Bond 


General Botha, of 
, of Newfoundland, the determined 


enemy of this country, stands with the monocle in his vest in the middle row at the extreme right of the spec- 


tator. Sir 
right. 
the only man with a cane. 
tator’s left, with an umbrella. 
is at the extreme right, front row. 
in one hand, his umbrella in the other. Lord 


Joseph Ward, Prime Minister of New Zealand, sits in the front row, second from the spectator’s 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canadian Prime Minister, is seated third from the spectator’s right in the front row, 

Asquith, the famous chancellor of the exchequer, sits in the front row at the spec- 
loyd-George, the famous enemy of the House of Lords and mgd of the ministry, 

Deakin, the Australian Prime Minister, is likewise in t 

Elgin is the man with the white beard in the front row. 


e front row, his hat 
The Eng- 


lish Winston Churchill stands in the middle row at the extreme left of the spectator. 


decision. Yet how the world has been wrought 
up over this assemblage of marionettes! 
* 
* * 


ae HROUGH his refusal to attend the 
AX. Dye 


MAS dinner given by Whitelaw Reid, our 

» ambassador to England, in honor of 

F4 the colonial premiers who recently 
terminated their conference in London, Sir 
Robert Bond, Prime Minister of Newfound- 
land, emphasized the anti-American char- 
acter of what we are now to call “the 
imperial conference.” This anti-American- 
ism first asserted itself in the attitude of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Prime Minister of the 
Dominion, who is very fond of saying that, 
altho the nineteenth century was that of 
the United States, this twentieth century is 
that of Canada. Canada will discriminate 
tnrough her tariff against this country and 
in favor of Great Britain. Prime Minister 
Deakin dwells more on the idea that the im- 
perial conference assembled in London to ac- 
complish for the British empire what the Phil- 
adelphia convention of 1787 accomplished for 
the states of this union. It was reserved 
for the Prime Minister of Newfoundland to 
urge that the British Empire, as a whole, make 


the quarrel of the Gloucester fishermen with 
the port authorities of St. John’s its own. He 
has impressed his somewhat pugnacious per- 
sonality upon London with such definiteness 
that the various colonial prime ministers are 
affirmed to have wondered whether England’s 
next war ought not to be with this country. 
Sir Robert Bond detests the United States for 
what seems to him its domineering attitude in 
this burning fisheries issue. Ever since the 
colonial, or, as we must now term it, the im- 
perial conference, got down to work, he has 
harped upon the anti-American string. He is 
of Devonshire stock, the descendant of genera- 
tion after generation of hard-headed mer- 
chants. He has been in Newfoundland politics 
ever since he was twenty-six, and he is now 
fifty. His father made a princely fortune in 
Newfoundland commercial enterprises. Sir 
Robert leads the life of a territorial lord in the 
colony over which he holds almost imperial 
sway, and he makes no concealment of his con- 
viction that London should use the British 
navy in the settlement of the fisheries dispute. 
To be invited to dinner by our ambassador 
was to Sir Robert Bond what the Austrian 
summons to surrender must have seemed to 
the young Napoleon when he entered Italy. 
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em HAT are we coming to in this coun- 


AY SIN try? Hughes at Albany refuses to 
«) » play politics and Taft refuses even 
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to talk it. Yet political success 
seems to be dogging the footsteps of each 
much as Bill Syke’s ill-treated cur insisted on 
sticking to the master who kicked him in the 
ribs every time he came near. Refusing to 
make any politicai bargains or enter into any 
deals, Taft has, nevertheless, according to all 
the newspaper reports, seen most of the opposi- 
tion to him in Ohio collapse, and the man who 
announced the fact to the world was that same 
George B. Cox who was gently lifted from 
his firm seat in Hamilton County not long ago 
by a deft movement of the Taftian boot. 
“The President is all right, he is,” said John 
L. Sullivan the other day, after an interview 
at the White House, “and so’s his Ohio 
featherweight, Taft. You know all real big 
men are all right if you let ’em alone. They 
will take a lot, just stand for a good deal, 
until they get going—but when they do get 
started they go like h—.” 

With Theodore Roosevelt of New York, John 
L. Sullivan of Massachusetts, and George B. 
Cox of Ohio all for Taft, what can Fairbanks 
or any other Republican hope for in the way 
of a presidential nomination next year? 

The Taft literature continues to grow apace, 
and the Taft portraits are almost as numer- 
ous as those of Roosevelt. One of the most 
interesting sketches of Taft, especially of his 
career in the Philippines, appeared several 
weeks ago in Collier’s from the pen of Fred- 
erick Palmer. Mr. Palmer was in Manila 
when Taft first arrived there. He and a num- 
ber of other newspaper men had an interview 
with the new proconsul the day after he 
landed. They went in a spirit of pity in- 
spired by a sense of their superior knowledge 
of the difficulty of his position and the assur- 
ance that he was destined to speedy failure. 
After they had seen the big man and heard 
his infectious laugh, “shaking the bilious 
kinks out of tropical livers,” they were sor- 
rier for him than ever. Here is what one of 
the most homesick and cynical said to the 
others after the interview: 


“We ought to ship this splendid fellow back. 
It’s a shame to spoil his illusion that folks the 
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world over aren't just like the folks he knows out 
in Ohio. He makes me think of pies, hominy, 
fried chicken, big red apples, Mr. Dooley, frosty 
mornings, oysters on the half-shell, the oaks and 
the pines, New England town meetings, the little 
red schoolhouse, cyclopedias on the instalment 
plan, the square deal, and a home run with the 
bases full—out here where man wears his shirt 
outside his breeches to keep cool in midwinter, 
picks his dinrer off a banana tree out of the 
window, conceals his bolo and his Mauser and his 
thoughts behind the smile of friendship var- 
nished with Spanish manners, and is in the Four 
Hundred if he can sign his name with a scroll. 
Oh, but wasn’t the Judge and his laugh good, and 
won't he be easy for them!” 


At first, we are told, the natives took him 
for a big, joyous Prince Bountiful and made 
a network of plots about him. They thought 
he was generous because he was afraid they 
would make a row and elect Bryan. But he 
saw through all their plots smilingly, and they 
soon learned that behind the good nature was 
the judicial mind with an ingrained respect for 
law. He did not lie to them and they learned 
that it was best not to lie to him. Mr. Palmer 
tells this little tale: 


“One day an old presidente of an interior vil- 
lage, who had observed the world well when he 
went to Manila and framed his observations into 
philosophy on his veranda, drew a straight line in 
the sand with his walking- stick. Then he made 
many curves—the play of his own people’s pas- 
sions—crossing and recrossing it. Then he 
spread out his hands to indicate an enormous 
man. By grimace and tone and gesture he made 
this man turn to right and left palavering; he 
made him laugh; he made him thunder; he made 
him pat a child on the shoulder and box a child’s 
ears; he made him ‘Boom-boom!’ as he called 
in the army, and ‘Sh-sh!’ as he sent the army 
to the rear. Then the venerable presidente re- 
drew the straight line in the sand and said: 
‘Taft!’ 

“*An honest man!’ the old gentleman added. 
His manner of speaking was not of a manifesta- 
tion that was fare, but of a discovery; of a 
new thing in the world, a thing which he himself, 
even in his superior wisdom, could not square 
with reason. For he half thought that Taft was 
foolish. But still that straight line of the law- 
giver was so dependable beside the bribed par- 
tiality of other days and the vacillation of insur- 
rectos that he was practically, if not sentimentally,, 
content with American rule.” 


Taft’s size was in his favor with the Fili- 
pinos, and gave him an Olympian weight in 
their councils. And it helped him at a ban- 
queda to dispose of viands set before him in a 
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way to dispel all lurking doubts in the minds 

of his entertainers. He worked sixteen hours 

a day, and when at last, as was inevitable, 

he broke down and had to go to the hospital 

for a while he learned by heart these lines of 

Kipling: 

“Now ‘it is not good for the Christian’s health to 
hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles and the Aryan smiles, and 
he weareth the Christian down; é 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white 
with the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: ‘A fool lies here who 
tried to hustle the East.’” 


The Taft laugh Mr. Palmer terms “one 
of our great American institutions,” and the 
man’s appearance is one never to be forgotten 
by any person who has seen him: 


“It is good to see Big Bill Taft enter a room 
after a number of other men. He reminds you 
of a great battleship following the smaller ves- 
sels, coming into port with her brass bright, and 
plowing deep. You feel that when a giant is so 
amiable it would be impolite not to agree with 
him; and, moreover, it would be unwise, consid- 
ering that the power of the United States is be- 
hind him. Foreigners have observed that he 
looked like the United States personified, what- 
ever they mean by that. With his smile and his 
inflexible purpose he has managed to keep the 
gun covers on when a smaller man might have 
had to take them off. Besides, he does give the 
impression that if he did begin firing it would be 
in broadsides to the bitter end; and that helps 
in any negotiation.” 


From Mr. 


Creelman’s article in the May 
Pearson’s we quoted last month, but it is 
worth returning to for this personal descrip- 
tion: 


“Sitting at his table in the War Department, 
Mr. Taft is an impressive and agreeable figure. 
His mighty bulk goes well with his height, his 
wide, square shoulders, massive bones and big, 
strong head. 

“Beneath the full, splendid white forehead jut- 
ting out at the brow there springs a great aqui- 
line nose—a signal of commanding force that is 
confirmed by the broad, strong jaws and aggres- 
sive chin—and on either side shine steady, clear 
vlue eyes. 

“Mr. Taft’s eyes are unusually large and of a 
singularly beautiful color. The flesh enfolds them 
slitwise with odd little creases and wrinkles at 
the corners, but when the lids lift one gets a 
strange suggestion of serene power and simplicity 
in the flax-blue depths, as of the soul of a man 
looking out of the eyes of a boy. 

“It is a tremendous body, not merely in 
weight, but in its evident power, for, when the 
Secretary of War moves across the room the 
walk of him is not elephantine, but swift, 
light, certain, and those huge arms can strike a 
crushing blow. He was the wrestler of his class 
at Yale, and many a man remembers the terrific 
lurches of that giant figure in the college rushes. 
Nor has any man seen Mr. Taft dance without a 
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feeling of astonishment that one so ponderous can 
move so lightly. 

“His skin is smooth and delicate in texture, 
and his dark hair curiously fine, thinned above the 
forehead and partly bald at the crown. 

“A large tawny-gray mustache sweeps upward 
and outward from a good-natured, humorous 
mouth that can suddenly open wide and utter 
Gargantuan laughter or as suddenly pale and 
draw down into a formidable sternness. 

“Sometimes, when Mr. Taft drops his head for- 
ward and sidewise, his facial resemblance to 
Grover Cleveland is startling; but when he raises 
his countenance the suggestion vanishes instantly ; 
you see how much finer is the modeling of the 
nose, how much clearer, larger, deeper and more 
wide-set the eyes; how much more suave, pol- 
ished and genial the personality.” 

One phase of Mr. Taft’s career is likely to 
become of considerable interest in the near 
future if he becomes the Republican candidate 
for president. When he was a judge of the 
Superior Court of Cincinnati, before he went 
to the Philippines, he had a number of cases 
to decide that pertained to labor unions and 
their contests with employers. In one case— 
Moores & Co. versus the Bricklayers’ Union— 
he sustained the lower court in fining the 
union for conspiracy to injure the plaintiffs. 
He enforced an injunction compelling Chief 
Arthur, of the Brotherhood of Locomotives, to 
abandon a sympathetic strike against the 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & North Michigan Rail- 
way, and in the great Pullman strike of 1894 
he caused the arrest, for contempt of court, of 
J. W. Phelan, one of the lieutenants of Eugene 
V. Debs. Phelan had organized a strike 
against the Cincinnati Southern Railway, and 
counseled violence. Taft sentenced him to six 
months’ imprisonment and said: 

“The gigantic character of the conspiracy of 
the American Railway Union staggers the im- 
agination. The railroads have become as neces- 
sary to the life and health and comfort of the 
people of this country as are the arteries of the 
human body, and yet Debs and Phelan and their 
associates proposed, by inciting the employees of 
all the railways in the country to suddenly quit 
their service, without any dissatisfaction with the 
terms of their own employment, to paralyze utter- 
ly all the traffic by which the people live, and in 
this way to compel Pullman, for whose acts 
neither the public nor the railway companies are 
in the slightest degree responsible, and over 
whose acts they can lawfully exercise no con- 
trol, to pay more wages to his employees. ; 
The purpose, shortly stated, was to starve the rail- 
road companies and the public into compelling 
Pullman to do something which they had no law- 
ful right to compel him to do. Certainly, the 
starvation of a nation cannot be a lawful pur- 
pose of combination, and it is utterly immaterial 
whether the purpose | is effected by means usually 
lawful or otherwise.” 

Mr. Debs, thus excoriated together with 
Phelan, is, it will be remembered, one of the 
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men whom President Roosevelt recently de- 
nominated “undesirable citizens,” and he is 
now stirring up the feeling of labor men in re- 
gard to the Moyer-Haywood trial. On this 
subject of Debs, therefore, as on most other 
subjects, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft seem to 
be in accord. Mr. Creelman speaks of their 
personal relations as follows 


“Considering the sharpness of their tempers 
and the inflexibility of their ideals of duty, there 
is something unusually interesting in the deep, 
unbroken friendship which prevails in the rela- 
tions of Mr. Taft and President Roosevelt. They 
are like unsophisticated schoolboys when together, 
each apparently under the spell of a romantic 
affection, a strong, simple sense of knightly com- 
panionship in the great field of moral errantry and 
patriotic adventure. 

“They were chums when Mr. Roosevelt was 
a National Civil Service Commissioner; and in 
that decisive hour when, as governor of New 
York, Mr. Roosevelt won the honor of Wall 
Street’s opposition by championing the franchise 
tax law, it was to Mr. Taft he went for advice 
and soul-support. Even when Mr. Roosevelt was 
vice-president he wrote an article for The Out- 
look in which he declared that Mr. Taft com- 
bined the ‘qualities which would make a first- 
class president of the United States with the 
qualities which would make a first-class chief 
justice of the United States.’ ” 


A special correspondent of The Evening 
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Post thinks that one important reason for 
Taft’s success in dealing with Latin-American 
peoples is that he is blessed with sentiment 
To illustrate that trait, the story is told of his 
taking time at the close of each day’s work 
when he was solicitor-general to dictate a long 
letter to his old father (who had filled the 
same office years before), giving him a detailed 
account of the day’s doings. And here is an- 
other story from the same correspondent show- 
ing Taft’s thoughtful regard for his aged 
mother, who is still living: 

“One evening last fall, in Cuba, when all the 
correspondents, Cuban and American, had gone to 
Mr. Taft at the American legation to learn the 
result of the day’s negotiations, there happened a 
simple little thing, unconsciously done, that left a 
deep impression. All of the men crowded into the 
small room where Mr. Taft sat looking out of one 
of the long French windows that opened towards 
the sea. He looked tired and drawn. When the 
crowd of writingmen had arranged themselves in 
a rough semi-circle in front of his desk, Mr. Taft 
beckoned to the representative of a Boston paper, 
on the outer edge of the crowd, to come around 
and sit beside him. ‘I am anxious that this voung 
man should hear everything,’ he said in explana- 
tion of his partiality. ‘He writes for the only 
paper that my mother reads, and I like her to 
know what I’m doing down here.’ There was 
something fine in the unconsciousness and sim- 
plicity of the man’s speech and attitude of mind.” 





THE SOVEREIGN LADY OF 


EREMPTORY indeed must be the 
A ey ,) orders of her physicians before 
y as Wilhelmina Helena Paulina Maria, 

head of the Orange-Nassau dynasty, 
sovereign of the Netherlands, recalls her 
pledge to beautify the inauguration of The 
Hague peace conference with her own gracious 
presence. The twin turrets and the lofty 
gables of that Hall of the Knights within 
which reduction of armaments and questions of 
neutrality are to be discussed for the next two 
months behind closed doors, still ring with the 
hammers of carpenters. There have been all 
sorts of delays, many questions of etiquet. 
Shall the delegates go to the Queen in Het Loo 
or is her Majesty to proceed in state to the 
southeastern side of the Vyver, where, in the 
Binnenhof, stands the ancient brick pile soon 
to house a parliament of man? In any event, 
the blue-eyed, self-willed Queen is the only 
woman in the world who has any official con- 
nection with the proceedings of The Hague 
conference. Her royal robes are ready, the 
hotel-keepers are charging nine prices for 
everything, the center of the Dutch capital, 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


where stand the chambers of the States-Gen 
eral as well as the Hall of the Knights, is al- 
ready bedecked with flags and her Majesty’s 
physicians grow thoughtful. 

Nothing, however, justifies an inference that 
the Queen of the Netherlands is an invalid. 
There have been rumors of some weakness of 
the lungs. Much has been made of lines that 
persist about the wide yet pleasing mouth, of 
dark rings beneath the royal eyes.. The world 
even hears, from time to time, of domestic in- 
felicities. One American novelist, seeing her 
Majesty ride by in a barouche, has been writ- 
ing recently of “a beatific vision” and of “a 
boy heart” that “went out in worship to the 
pretty young creature.” From other sources 
one derives ideas of a woman with a will of 
her own and no hesitation in asserting it, a 
Queen fully capable of managing a consort far 
more refractory than Prince Henry of Meck- 
lenburg-Schwerin. The American impression 
of a poor little Wilhelmina cowering beneath 
the brutalities of the man she asked to marry 
her is extremely curious to those residents of 
The Hague who understand the sort of disposi- 
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tion for which the house of Orange is cele- 
brated. For Wilhelmina is a true daughter of 
the house of Orange. The Queen’s mother, 
that most obedient of parents, has proclaimed 
this more than once. 

Wilhelmina’s cwn consciousness of possess- 
ing a pedigree that dates from the eleventh 
century is said in German dailies to make her 
attitude to the royal house of Sweden a little 
supercilious. The personal relations between 
the house of Orange ard the house of Berna- 
dotte—which dates only from 1810 or so—are 
cool in consequence, it seems. The mother of 
the reigning Queen of Spain is quoted as hav- 
ing said once upon a time that she would 
rather marry a crossing sweeper than a Mar- 
quis of Lorne. Much to the same effect is a 
remark put into the mouth of Wilhelmina on 
the subject of a Bernadotte. “Norway has at 
least put a gentleman on her throne,” said her 
Majesty when Haakon was made ruler of that 
country, a remark interpreted in some German 
dailies as a reflection of a most personal kind 
with reference to one venerable monarch. 
Here, however, we are warned by Dutch or- 
gans against that systematic campaign of mis- 
representation of which Wilhelmina is made 
the victim by German press champions of her 
husband. She has, it is conceded, the Orange 


firmness of purpose—German dailies call it 


obstinacy—and some impetuosity of speech— 
they refer to it as a hot temper across the 
Rhine—but how generous she is! Very, 
chimes in the Frankfurter Zeitung, retailing a 
characteristic anecdote in which the Queen is 
made to insult one of her maids of honor and 
later send the young lady a silk handkerchief 
in assuagement of the exacerbation. Wilhel- 
mina has one of the largest private fortunes in 
Europe, derived from exploitation of the Dutch 
East Indies, and quite independent of control 
by the States-General, yet her displays of gen- 
erosity rarely exceed the cost of a box of 
candy. Thus a German daily, inspired, we are 
assured, by her husband’s relatives. 

In this twenty-seventh year of her age Wil- 
helmina retains much of that girlishness of 
form and face which first won for her pout- 
ing artlessness the world’s admiration and for 
her sorrows the world’s tears. She was never 
large enough to look majestic, but she is still 
young enough to look ravishing in the Fries- 
land national costume she loves. Her Majesty 
has the large, round and slightly protruding 
Orange chin, but she is totally lacking in the 
well-known Orange characteristic which 
caused the most renowned of her ancestors to 
be called William the Silent. The ungallant 
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Frankfurter Zeitung deems her the most talka- 
tive woman in Europe, omitting to mention 
a mitigating circumstance referred to in the 
Paris Figaro—the Queen’s voice, namely, is 
very musical. Apart from her lack of reti- 
cence, Wilhelmina’s physical and personal 
characteristics are all typically Dutch. She 
has a Dutch width of shoulder, a round Dutch 
profile, a Dutch placidity of manner—when 
things are going her way—and a gracefully 
Dutch mode of skating. Holland, Queen Wil- 
helmina is quoted as having declared, is para- 
dise. Dr. Kuyper, the eminent Dutch states- 
man, ventured to remark that the country has 
no stone, no coal, no iron, no timber. “This 
country,” replied Wilhelmina, “has me.” The 
thing to note, observes the German daily from 
which this anecdote is clipped, is that Wil- 
helmina made the remark with perfect seri- 
ousness. She is never forgetful of her own 
immense importance to Holland. When, five 
years ago, the Queen lay on that sick bed from 
which it semed certain she could never rise, 
her Majesty’s physician in ordinary, feeling 
the patient’s pulse, declared that the crisis 
was over. “God,” murmured the Queen in a 
faint whisper, “is very merciful to my peo- 
ple.” The story may be invented, but it is 
said in German dailies to fit her Majesty’s 
character like a glove. 

A nature of this kind is not the material 
out of which the most submissive of spouses 
can be fashioned. Whether, as some French 
dailies say, Wilhelmina, in virtue of her sov- 
ereign rank, had to make the proposal of 
marriage to Prince Henry, or whether, as 
some German dailies tell us, her Majesty mere- 
ly sent his Highness word that she was going 
to marry him, he was speedily involved in 
the same difficulties of prerogative which tend 
at times to strain the Queen’s relations with 
the responsible rulers of her kingdom. Wil- 
helmina has exalted notions of her royal au- 
thority. She is said to interfere in a most 
personal way with the conduct of Dutch for- 
eign relations. She looks upon the Dutch 
colonies as, in some sort, the private appanages 
of the house of Orange. Her prodigious per- 
sonal popularity with every class of her sub- 
jects saves her from some of the consequences 
of her unconstitutional tendencies. The prince 
consort asserted himself as a husband. Wil- 
helmina defied him in the capacity of a Queen. 
She was upheld by several elegant and agree- 
able young gentlemen of noble birth who had 
been wont to skate with the young sovereign 
in her maiden days. One was her military 
aide-de-camp, another was her master of the 
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tion for which the house of Orange is cele- 
brated. For Wilhelmina is a true daughter of 
the house of Orange. The Queen’s mother, 
that most obedient of parents, has proclaimed 
this more than once. 

Wilhelmina’s ewn consciousness of possess- 
ing a pedigree that dates from the eleventh 
century is said in German dailies to make her 
attitude to the royal house of Sweden a little 
supercilious. The personal relations between 
the house of Orange and the house of Berna- 
dotte—which dates only from 1810 or so—are 
cool in consequence, it seems. The mother of 
the reigning Queen of Spain is quoted as hav- 
ing said once upon a time that she would 
rather marry a crossing sweeper than a Mar- 
quis of Lorne. Much to the same effect is a 
remark put into the mouth of Wilhelmina on 
the subject of a Bernadotte. “Norway has at 
least put a gentleman on her throne,” said her 
Majesty when Haakon was made ruler of that 
country, a remark interpreted in some German 
dailies as a reflection of a most personal kind 
with reference to one venerable monarch. 
Here, however, we are warned by Dutch or- 
gans against that systematic campaign of mis- 
representation of which Wilhelmina is made 
the victim by German press champions of her 
husband. She has, it is conceded, the Orange 


firmness of purpose—German dailies call it 
obstinacy—and some impetuosity of speech— 
they refer to it as a hot temper across the 


Rhine—but how generous she is! Very, 
chimes in the Frankfurter Zeitung, retailing a 
characteristic anecdote in which the Queen is 
made to insult one of her maids of honor and 
later send the young lady a silk handkerchief 
in assuagement of the exacerbation. Wilhel- 
mina has one of the largest private fortunes in 
Europe, derived from exploitation of the Dutch 
East Indies, and quite independent of control 
by the States-General, yet her displays of gen- 
erosity rarely exceed the cost of a box of 
candy. Thus a German daily, inspired, we are 
assured, by her husband’s relatives. 

In this twenty-seventh year of her age Wil- 
helmina retains much of that girlishness of 
form and face which first won for her pout- 
ing artlessness the world’s admiration and for 
her sorrows the world’s tears. She was never 
large enough to look majestic, but she is still 
young enough to look ravishing in the Fries- 
land national costume she loves. Her Majesty 
has the large, round and slightly protruding 
Orange chin, but she is totally lacking in the 
well-known Orange _ characteristic which 
caused the most renowned of her ancestors to 
be called William the Silent. The ungallant 
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Frankfurter Zeitung deems her the most talka- 
tive woman in Europe, omitting to mention 
a mitigating circumstance referred to in the 
Paris Figaro—the Queen’s voice, namely, is 
very musical. Apart from her lack of reti- 
cence, Wilhelmina’s physical and _ personal 
characteristics are all typically Dutch. She 
has a Dutch width of shoulder, a round Dutch 
profile, a Dutch placidity of manner—when 
things are going her way—and a gracefully 
Dutch mode of skating. Holland, Queen Wil- 
helmina is quoted as having declared, is para- 
dise. Dr. Kuyper, the eminent Dutch states- 
man, ventured to remark that the country has 
no stone, no coal, no iron, no timber. “This 
country,” replied Wilhelmina, “has me.” The 
thing to note, observes the German daily from 
which this anecdote is clipped, is that Wil- 
helmina made the remark with perfect seri- 
ousness. She is never forgetful of her own 
immense importance to Holland. When, five 
years ago, the Queen lay on that sick bed from 
which it semed certain she could never rise, 
her Majesty’s physician in ordinary, feeling 
the patient’s pulse, declared that the crisis 
was over. “God,” murmured the Queen in a 
faint whisper, “is very merciful to my peo- 
ple.” The story may be invented, but it is 
said in German dailies to fit her Majesty’s 
character like a glove. 

A nature of this kind is not the material 
out of which the most submissive of spouses 
can be fashioned. Whether, as some French 
dailies say, Wilhelmina, in virtue of her sov- 
ereign rank, had to make the proposal of 
marriage to Prince Henry, or whether, as 
some German dailies tell us, her Majesty mere- 
ly sent his Highness word that she was going 
to marry him, he was speedily involved in 
the same difficulties of prerogative which tend 
at times to strain the Queen’s relations with 
the responsible rulers of her kingdom. Wil- 
helmina has exalted notions of her royal au- 
thority. She is said to interfere in a most 
personal way with the conduct of Dutch for- 
eign relations. She looks upon the Dutch 
colonies as, in some sort, the private appanages 
of the house of Orange. Her prodigious per- 
sonal popularity with every class of her sub- 
jects saves her from some of the consequences 
of her unconstitutional tendencies. The prince 
consort asserted himself as a husband. Wil- 
helmina defied him in the capacity of a Queen. 
She was upheld by several elegant and agree- 
able young gentlemen of noble birth who had 
been wont to skate with the young sovereign 
in her maiden days. One was her military 
aide-de-camp, another was her master of the 
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hounds, and all were ready to shed the last 
drop of their blood for Wilhelmina. 

Now the Queen, while continually looking 
from herself down to her husband instead of 
from herself up to him, is credited with be- 
holding the Prince Consort not as he is de- 
picted in newspaper dispatches but as one 
sanctified in her idolatrous fancy. He may be 
unworthy of a good woman’s love—any man 
is—yet she loves him, as we may affirm on the 
excellent authority of the Paris Figaro, be- 
cause she loves him. Nor is Prince Henry of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, to do him justice, in- 
sensible to the fervor of an attachment so dis- 
interested as to single him out as love’s elect 
among all the available princes in the world. 
But in place of that timid flexibility and soft 
acquiescence which in some of Wilhelmina’s 
moods make her the most pliant of her sex, 
the Prince Consort (after the wedding) found 
—something else. Matters were not mended 
by the fact that the daughter of the house of 
Orange was not the woman to throw herself 
for forbearance upon the tenderness of him 
she loves. “The Queen,” runs one of the 
dispatches in which these annals of the reign 
are preserved for posterity, “was annoyed at 
some inattention on the part of her husband 
and employed a harsh word.” The Prince 
lost his temper. The military aide-de-camp, 
intervening with the best intentions, no doubt, 
was invited to confine his attention within the 
strict limits of his own concerns. A challenge 
ensued, there was a duel immediately after 
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dinner, a second one after breakfast the next 
morning, and the young gentlemen in the 
Queen’s suite concluded thereafter not to in- 
terfere between man and wife. 

This, we are told on the authority of those 
who are in a position to know the facts, is the 
only basis for a widespread belief that the 
domestic life of the Queen,of Holland is un- 
happy. The love of so sensible a woman as 
Wilhelmina, says the French paper already 
quoted, could never have been won by a man 
who would marry her for her position, treat 
her like a brute, and abandon her like a profli- 
gate. Not so many weeks ago the Queen of 
Holland publicly expressed her deep sense of 
the honor conferred upon her consort by his 
investiture with the grand cross of the Bath 
in recognition of the courage and humanity 
he displayed when he rescued the survivors 
from the wreck of the Berlin. His Highness 
then did much more than merely bestir himself 
in organizing the work of rescue. He went 
himself in the pilot boat that brought many of 
the saved to shore. “The hearty cheers with 
which he was greeted by the crowd on his 
return,” comments the London Times, “and 
the spontaneous demonstration with which he 
was received at The Hague, show how thor- 
oughly his conduct was appreciated by the 
Dutch.” There is a growing belief, in short, 
that Prince Henry is a much maligned man. 
His debts, represented in a Paris paper as 
enormous, do not, according to the Oldenburg 
Anzeiger, well informed and trustworthy, exist. 





A STUDY OF GOVERNOR HUGHES AND HIS METHODS 


maa DEERE is a new kind of politician in 
6» * Albany. His name is Charles Evans 
fi 4 Hughes, and his political method 
ABS) has proved as perplexing to the old- 
timers as that latest creation of the baseball 
pitcher, the “spit ball,” has been to adepts of the 
national game. But the simile is a little awry. 
The “spit ball” fools the batter because its 
course to the bat is such a sinuous one. Now 
take a baseball player who has been brought 
up on “spit balls” and has never seen any- 
thing else delivered from the pitcher’s box, 
and it is reasonable to assume that a straight 
pitched ball would rattle him badly. That 
seems to be the situation at Albany. The pro- 
fessional politicians are used to _ batting 
curved balls. They know all about them. But 
now comes a man who pitches a straight ball, 
and at once they begin “pounding the air” in 


ineffectual efforts to “get on to the curves” 
when there are no curves. 

Governor Hughes is still an experiment. 
The people who are talking about him—Henry 
Watterson for one—as the next Republican 
candidate for President are a little premature. 
Governor Hughes is still a new man, and 
just how he and his methods will work out in 
the long run at Albany remains to be seen. 
That he has the sympathy and the confidence 
of the people so far is reasonably certain; 
but it is probable that no man ever went into 
the gubernatorial mansion at Albany with less 
political experience and less personal knowl- 
edge of politicians and their tricks. That 
would be a fatal handicap but for one thing: 
he isn’t trying to play politics. If he were, 
he would be beaten. As it is, he is getting 
along beautifully and learning rapidly. 





PERSONS IN THE FOREGROUND 


A study of the man’s ideas and methods 
since he entered public life is worth while. 
Personally he is not magnetic. The impres- 
sion he first gives is that of sternness, gravity, 
reserve and cold intellectuality. He is called 
“academic” by many. But it is not the gravity 
of pomposity or the reserve of exaggerated 
self-importance. He does not pose. And those 
who approach him without ulterior purposes 
in view find, as one newspaper man puts it, 
that “no man has a readier smile or more 
cordial greeting.” All the newspaper men 
speak well of him, and no men exist quicker 
than they to discern pettiness and hypocrisy 
and personal vanity. They are a pretty cyni- 
cal lot, and when they praise a man unanimous- 
ly it is a good sign that he is “on the level.” 
“It seemed quite impossible,” says one of them, 
“to associate the name of Hughes with any 
popular movement, he was so reserved and dig- 
nified. His temperament is judicial. But after 
he was nominated and got fully into the swing 
he astonished old campaigners by the ease 
with which he picked up the mixer’s tricks and 
how cleverly he availed himself of all the ex- 
pedients of popularity.” He has a kindly 
blue eye and an inviting smile. His person- 


ality is far from being repellant, and he can 
indulge in fetching pleasantries in an after- 


dinner speech. But the man’s future will not 
depend upon personal magnetism. It must 
depend upon his intellectual ability and the use 
to which he puts it. An examination of his 
utterances during the last few months shows 
very little rhetoric and no disposition to be 
carried away or to carry others away with an 
oratorical glow. He is never impassioned and 
he never exaggerates. But he has fixed ideas 
and he is evidently going to stand by them. 

Here is one of his ideas that frequently ap- 
pears: “We know that the safety of the coun- 
try depends not on law, not upon schemes of 
legislation, but upon the self-imposed restraint 
that honorable men will feel, and by which 
they will be guided.” It was Ruskin who de- 
clared that the cornerstone of the temple of 
civilization is not liberty but self-restraint. 
That seems to be Mr. Hughes’s idea also. In 
another speech he said: 

“Now college men must not confine themselves 
too closely to what they can get out of the 
world. The one important thing, it seems to me, 
is that men with the advantages they have had 
shall come into active life with the idea not so 
much to succeed, but how they shall succeed. 
Education implies restraint. Without disciplined 
judgment no man is educated. Restraint makes 
a man hesitate in order to form an accurate con- 
— while the undisciplined rush madly into 
olly. 
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Another saying that he is fond of is to the 
effect that “it is not the man who gets to the 
corner first that succeeds, but the man who 
knows what to do when he gets there.” “We 
may need to drive fast,” he says again, “but 
we mustn’t drive fast without knowing where 
we are going,” and he tells the story of Pro- 
fessor Huxiey’s jumping into a cab and tell- 
ing the driver to hurry. As the latter whipped 
up his horse Huxley asked where he was go- 
ing. “I don’t know,” said the driver, “but I’m 
driving fast.” 

He may be academic in many of his tastes, 
but he has none of the pessimism that too fre- 
quently stamps the academician. Governor 
Hughes says: 

“When we take account of the signs of the 
times do we find occasion for discouragement ? 
Not at all. There never was a time when an 
American could walk with greater pride than at 
this hour. We have had serious scandals, but 
there was an honest sentiment of the American 
people which demanded their disclosure. The 
evil existed, but it was not condoned. The criti- 
cisms which came forth unanimously from one end 
of the country to the other indicated the whole- 
someness of American sentiment. The business 
men of the United States desire to conduct their 
business honorably. There are no higher stand- 
ards of business morality in any country than 
those we have in the United States. There is no 
place in the world where men more keenly desire 
justice and desire right living. And I think that 
upon some of our leaders in the financial world 
there is beginning to dawn the idea that they 
must take the people into partnership in their 
great enterprises.” 


Now there is no eloquence in that sort of 
talk, no brilliancy or flash; but for that very 
reason it has a ring of genuineness in it, and 
the genuineness, too, not of an emotional out- 
burst, but of an intellectual conviction that has 
staying qualities. “No party and no leader of 
a political organization,” he has said, “shall 
dare take the position that there is anythinz 
above honorable service to the state.” But his 
idea of honorable service is not the playing of 
politics. The most sensational thing he has 
done as governor was the most simple and di- 
rect thing. All the newspapers were full of it a 
few weeks ago, and the politicians were repre- 
sented as aghast. He found three rooms at 
the Capitol set apart for the governor’s use, 
one large outer room and two smaller inner 
rooms. All his predecessors had used the large 
outer room for public hearings, receptions of 
delegations and so forth, and the innermost 
room for the transaction of the real business 
of the office and interviews with “leaders.” 
Governor Hughes found the inner room too 
stuffy to suit him, so he calmly transferred his 
place of business to the outer room, where 
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everything is done in the open and where the 
politicians who have things to say to him must 
sit down and say them in a semi-public way or 
leave them unsaid. He still uses the inner 
room when he wishes to be alone to work out 
some problem, but he sees all callers in the 
outer room. It is very embarrassing for some 
of his visitors. Here is an account of a visit 
from a county leader: 


“With uncertain glance at the Governor, he 
approached and assumed a bluff air of familiarity. 
Instantly the lines around the mouth of the 
Governor tightened. He seized the proffered 
hand. 

“What can I do for you?’ he asked guardedly. 

“Oh, I want to see you in private about a 
matter up our way,’ and the boss directed an in- 
quiring glance toward the inside room. 

“Sit down,’ invited the Governor, indicating 
a chair two feet from his own and seating him- 
self before his caller could recover himself. The 
latter sank into the chair uneasily. The Governor 
with an encouraging smile waited for him to 
begin. ~ 

“*Why, er—er Governor, there are some mat- 
ters about politics and legislation I want to talk 
to you about in private.’ 

“‘Oh, well, go ahead,’ said the Governor, look- 
ing directly at his caller. ‘No one will interrupt 
us here. But I think you have come to the 
wrong place about legislation. I am not a mem- 
ber of the Legislature.’ 

“Oh, well, you know, I understand that, you 
know—know,’ and the boss was visibly discon- 
certed. He looked around the room, noted the 
proximity of half a dozen men who had come 
in and ranged themselves on the sofas and chairs 
along the south wall and began to talk with 
obvious embarrassment. He didn’t say one-half 
he intended, nor in the way he meant. 

“The Governor listened attentively, nodded only 
to indicate that he understood, but did not make 
any direct statement or comment. And when the 
political boss awkwardly shook hands with him 
and faded through the door his cigar was bunched 
in one of his hands and he looked sheepishly at 
the other men waiting for an audience.” 


It is not hard to understand why such a vis- 
itor goes away dissatisfied. Here is another 
account of a similar kind. A delegation had 
called and had been attentively listened to as 
its spokesmen stated their purposes and desires: 


“It was not a matter that could be settled off- 
hand. The Governor said it would have prompt 
attention. The delegation bowed and moved 
away. As it neared the door, one of its mem- 
bers, a smart little man, a politician trained in 
the ‘private-ear’ school of statecraft, darted back 
to the Governor, who had not yet sat down. 

“Now, Governor,’ said this wily little man, 
‘I know a lot about this thing that you ought to 
hear. I'll be glad to let you have all the facts 
whenever you want them. I’d like to talk with 
you about it.’ 

“The Governor looked his returned visitor 
over. The Governor is the politest of men. 

“There is no better time than the present,’ 
said he. ‘I want to get all the facts at this time, 
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so that the matter may be disposed of finally when 
we get the documents bearing on the subject.’ 

“Now, wasn’t that fine for the crafty little man? 
It was just what he had been looking for. He 
almost hugged himself for joy. He thought of 
those less-accomplished politicians who were filing 
through the doorway. He had the Governor's 
ear. Then— 

“ “Messenger, call back those gentlemen who 
are leaving the room,’ said the Governor. “They 
will be glad to hear what you have to add to what 
has already been said,’ he continued, turning to 
the sharp little man beside him. Back came the 
delegation, surprised and wondering; and what 
the acute member who had been so proud of him- 
self a few moments before had to say did not take 
long in the telling.” 

It is this sort of thing that inspired the muse 
of John Kendrick Bangs to break forth into 
verse: 

“O woe is me! O woe is us— 
That it should come to pass! 

That gum-shoe King Politicus 
Should go at last to grass! 

It is the dee-dash-darnedest thing 
That ever we did see! 

A Governor a-governing 
At ancient Albanee.” 

This direct and open way of doing things is 
novel, but in it lies the only chance of success 
for a man who is not trained in politics and 
who knows enough not to try the game with 
professionals. “I was not elected to play 
politics,” he says, and “I have not played poli- 
tics. I was not elected to build up a machine, 
and I have not sought to build up a machine. 
I was not elected to satisfy any private grudge 
or to make appointments to satisfy political or 
personal ambitions, and I have not done these 
things. There is nothing in the whole admin- 
istration of government more important than 
that the people should feel that every one en- 
tering the Executive Chamber will receive the 
same consideration there, regardless of 
whether he happens to be of the same political 
faith as the temporary occupant of the Gover- 
nor’s chair or not.” 

It is far easier to walk a straight line, Gov- 
ernor Hughes insists, than to find one’s way 
through a labyrinth. And so it is—for him. 
But other people find it a very trying task. That 
fact, however, he does not think should swerve 
him from his course. “Disagreeable and un- 
pleasant as it is for me at times to run counter 
to the free and generous and human way of 
dealing with matters of importance,” he says, 
“I am confirmed in my belief that the true plan 
is to solve each question by itself when pre- 
sented, to the end that honest and efficient gov- 
ernment may be secured. That is what the 
people want. At any rate, that is what I pro- 
pose to give them.” 
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President Faunce, of Brown University, 
tells in The World’s Work something of the 
character of this strange politician at Albany. 
Mr. Hughes is a Brown graduate. Says Presi- 
dent Faunce: 


“Young Hughes entered college poor in purse, 
with no influential friends behind him, with no 
athletic or social prestige, but with the blessing 
of a sturdy, God-fearing ancestry, and an in- 
tensely alert and eager mind. His father—still 
living—was an honored clergyman, and the boy 
was brought up to revere the simple, homely vir- 
tues which have formed the substance of Ameri- 
can character. Yet it was very clear that he would 
not choose his father’s profession. Tho of 
stainless character, he was thoroly unconven- 
tional in his mode of life, and had a touch of 
that Bohemianism which among students is so 
frequently the mask of profound moral serious- 
ness. He never hurt himself through over-study. 
He was intellectually a rover, wandering at will 
through vast tracts of English and French litera- 
ture, and easily the best read man in his class. 
He managed to take high honors in scholarship, 
but without any visible effort. His desk was 
piled high with works of fiction, for his curious 
and restless mind was reaching out into sym- 
pathetic relations with all sorts and conditions of 
men. To-day his library is crowded with the 
writings of Darwin, Tyndall, Spencer and Hux- 
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ley, and the novels have gone by the board. 
Both the fiction and the science he devoured for 
the same reason—his desire to understand and 
interpret the dominant impulses and achievements 
of his own age.” 


The word which most nearly describes Mr. 
Hughes, says President Faunce, ‘is “well- 
poised,” His life-long habit of analysis has 
given him a rare self-control and equanimity 
in the presence of novel and unexpected devel- 
opments. Further: 


“In speaking, all his sentences are the unfold 
ing of one thesis; in action, all his deeds are 
part of one deliberately chosen policy. Both 
President Roosevelt and Governor Hughes have 
been misjudged, and for similar reasons. Because 
Mr. Roosevelt is swift in physical action, he has 
been called ‘impulsive’; and because Mr. Hughes 
is deliberate and dignified in physical movement 
he has been pronounced ‘academic.’ The Presi- 
dent’s long deliberation over his policies is gradu- 
ally being recognized by the nation; and when 
the people understand Mr. Hughes they will 
recognize in him one of the swiftest minds and 
most intense natures now in public life. But his 
long legal training and natural poise make it im- 
possible to catch him off his guard. He may be 
mistaken or wrong; but he will never leap before 
he looks.” 





THE POPE’S LOEB 


ay SIOULD it turn out true, as so many 

newspaper correspondents in Rome 

are predicting, that Pius X will re- 

lieve Cardinal Raphael Merry del 
Val of the post of pontifical secretary of state, 
the whole Vatican must mourn its most eligible 
scapegoat. For this youngest and most con- 
spicuous of all the members of the sacred col- 
lege performs for his Holiness that function 
of bearing the blame for every embarrassing 
situation which renders William Loeb, Jr., so 
comforting to the President of the United 
States. There would be peace now between 
France and the Vatican, say the enemies of 
Merry del Val, were it not for the blind in- 
tolerance of the pontifical secretary of state, 
even as there never, according to some, would 
have been any mention of “undesirable citi- 
zens” if Mr. Loeb were not concerned with 
presidential correspondence. When a Michi- 
gan brewery sent Mr. Roosevelt sixty bottles of 
beer, Mr. Loeb had to endure the censures of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
When a case of anticlerical wine was admitted 
to the Vatican, it was easily demonstrated that 
Cardinal Merry del Val must be at fault. Out 
of the flutter occasioned by the publication of 
the Rooseveltian countenance in certain “Fads 


and Fancies” 
had mislaid important letters. When the 
French bishops talked in conference of agree- 
ing to separation of Church and _ State, 
Cardinal Merry del Val plunged a republic 
into uproar by conveying wrong impressions 
to the Pope. It has been affirmed in Life that 
Mr. Loeb feels seasick whenever the President 
is at sea, and it is maintained by the Figaro 
that if a dog bit the Pope the pontifical secre- 
tary of state would hurry to the Pasteur In- 
stitute. Now, it is rumored, Mr. Loeb is soon 
to retire from his responsible position, and a 
successor to Cardinal Merry del Val may soon 
be in office. 

Anticlericals, to whom the foundation of the 
cardinal’s character is cold ability beneath a 
superstructure of mystic enthusiasm, deny that 
the Pope is now the real ruler within the 
Vatican. His sovereign function, to quote the 
Paris Action, has been usurped by the Anglo- 
Spanish aristocrat who stands unctuously be- 
tween the faithful and the country priest whom 
the last conclave made infallible in questions 
of faith and morals. Merry del Val, says the 
Rome Avanti, overreaches the tenacious and 
sensible but ingenuous old man of seventy-two 
whose simple piety and kindly humor can not 


grew the theory that Mr. Loeb 
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cope with Machiavellian subtlety incarnate. A 
peasant by birth, the Pope has never traveled; 
his secretary of state has lived on terms of 
intimacy with princes at three splendid courts. ¢ 
Pius X inspires affection in all who approach 
him; Cardinal Merry del Val is the most un- 
popular ecclesiastic at the Vatican. His Holi- 
ness speaks an Italian flavored with provincial- 
isms, and he knows enough Latin to compre- 
hend the breviary. Here, apart from some 
little understanding of written French, the 
Pope’s linguistic attainments come to an end. 
The pontifical secretary of state speaks Eng- 
lish perfectly; French equally well; Italian as 
a matter of course; Spanish necessarily, for 
he is a subject of his old pupil Alfonso XIII; 
Flemish, for he learned it in Holland; German, 
Portuguese and even Bohemian. The sover- 
eign pontiff is unceremonious, informal, plain 
of speech, prone to mirth. The cardinal stands 
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THE NEGLECTED PREDECESSOR OF MERRY 
DEL VAL 


Cardinal Rampolla, who held the post of pontifical 
secretary of state under Leo XIII, is the greatest 
possible contrast to the present incumbent of that 
office. Cardinal Rampolla is conciliatory in method, 
whereas Cardinal Merry del Val believes in uncom- 
promising firmness. The one is of mature years and 
a statesman, whereas the other is young for a cardi- 
oa and indifferent to political considerations of every 
in 
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upon etiquet, speaks reservedly, smiles polite- 
ly, bows like a consecrated Beau Brummell, 
and is always well groomed. The Pope is un- 
learned. The cardinal’s amusements are 
scholarly and intellectual, his Latin hexam- 
eters scanning exquisitely. Every visitor to 
Rome is eager to see Pius X. All men strive 
to make their intercourse with Merry del Val 
as brief as possible. In these points of differ- 
ence, insist all anticlericals, lies the explana- 
tion of the young man’s sway over his elder. 

Yet this pair, when one consults such sym- 
pathetic interpreters as the Paris Gaulois, seem 
scarcely less compatible than Horatio and 
Hamlet. That amenity of disposition which 
once led the Pope to write a_ little 
book advocating politeness in priests makes 
him most sensible of the suavity with 
which the most conspicuous cardinal at 
the papal court can say the disagreeable 
things that must be put into words for a 
reforming pontiff. Pius X has no diplomacy, 
and he therefore leans upon an ecclesiastic 
steeped in its traditions. Moreover, Giuseppe 
Sarto, emerging from the conclave as Pius X, 
found the original irksomeness of his imprison- 
ment within the Vatican humanized by the 
companionship of Merry del Val. The car- 
dinals in permanent residence at the Vatican 


had been shocked by the failure of one of 
themselves to attain the supreme dignity. Their 
attitude was one of restraint toward the inter- 
loper from Venice who had been set in au- 


thority over them. The French, the Austrian, 
the peninsular cardinals drifted back to their 
dioceses one by one. The simple and unlet- 
tered rustic who had succeeded the greatest 
statesman of his age as ruler of the universal 
church had no one with whom to share his 
solitude but a stranger in the Vatican, like 
himself, a man who had been unexpectedly 
thrust at the last moment into the secretaryship 
of the conclave—Monsignor Merry del Val. 
This youthful ecclesiastic—he was then 
thirty-eight—had been dispatched upon one or 
two diplomatic missions in the previous pon- 
tificate only to signalize that incapacity to in- 
spire personal enthusiasm which tells against 
him so heavily to-day. But for the sudden 
death of a far more popular ecclesiastic, Merry 
del Val would not have been chosen as secre- 
tary of the last conclave, he could not have 
established himself on terms of intimacy with 
the former Patriarch of Venice, and perhaps 
he might never have entered the college of 
cardinals at all. The handicap of his career 
has always been that in what country soever 
he dwells he is called a foreigner. The Span- 
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THE SCAPEGOAT OF THE VATICAN 
His Eminence Raphael Cardinal Merry del Val, pontifical secretary of statc, is here seen at lis desk 


in the Vatican, with the typewriting machine in the use of which he has grown expert. 
youngest member of the sacred college and the least popular. 
result of that policy of firmness towards France which distinguishes the present pontificate 


suave methods of the late Leo. 


iards call him an Englishman, the English say 
he is Spanish, while the Italians insist that he 
is half Irish. The fact is that the mother of 
Cardinal Merry del Val is an Englishwoman 
of Spanish origin, who, reared a Protestant, 
became a convert to Catholicism when she 
married the secretary of the Spanish embassy 
in London, 

It is to a most aristocratic and extremely 
beautiful mother that the cardinal owes the 
distinction—unprecedented in a pontifical sec- 
retary of state—of having been born in Lon- 
don. The lady, who is still alive, and who is 
said to anticipate with confidence her son’s ele- 
vation to a far more prodigious dignity than 
Vatican traditions might seem to render likely, 
was deemed in her day one of the most charm- 
ing belles of the diplomatic circle in Queen 


The cardinal is the 
He is held responsible for every disagreeable 
from the more 


Victoria’s capital. She is related to half the 
British peerage, and she has transmitted to her 
son the expressive dark eyes and the extreme 
refinement of features which make his grace- 
ful presence so noteworthy in all ceremonial 
observances at the Vatican. On his father’s 
side the cardinal is not quite so well born. The 
paternal Merry del Val has considerable estates 
near Madrid, and he belongs to a family which 
enriched itself by commercial enterprises in 
one or two of the sometime Spanish colonies. 
But from a courtly Madrid point of view he is 
not well born at all, altho he had quite a career 
in the diplomatic service of his country. The 
cardinal’s parents live in retirement on one of 
the elder Merry del Val’s large properties in 
old Spain. Both are quite well-known figures 
at the papal court, which they visit from time 
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to time—occasions which make evident how 
scrupulously the pontifical secretary of state 
obeys the divine command to “honor thy father 
and thy mother.” When, at the first consistory 
of Pius X, Monsignor Merry del Val received 
the red beretta, the aged parents of the newly- 
created cardinal were overcome by emotion as 
they kneeled side by side for his benediction. 
As the son of a woman of fashion and with 
the advantage of having a rich father, the 
young Raphael Merry del Val acquired accom- 
plishments of a somewhat more elegant kind 
than are usually associated with the ecclesiastic 
character. He was early taught to fence and 
to ride. At the court of Brussels, to which the 
elder Merry del Val was transferred as Span- 
ish Ambassador, Raphael’s seraphic type of 
boyish beauty made him the pet of royal dames 
before he had entered his teens. But his 
vocation to the priesthood asserted itself quite 
early. He studied at St. Michael’s in Belgium 
and at St. Cuthbert’s in Britain and, when he 
was scarcely twenty, he entered the college of 
noble ecclesiastics—the institution at Rome in 
which the diplomatists of the Vatican receive 
their training, and of which Raphael Merry del 
Val was destined in due time to become 
principal. 


Those who knew the young man from this 
period of his career until the court of Austria 
declined to receive him in the capacity of 
nuncio agree in reporting him always cold, un- 
demonstrative and extremely Puritanical in his 


mode of life. It is unthinkable, according to a 
writer in the Neue Freie Presse, that Merry 
del Val has ever, in the whole course of his 
life, indulged in any form of gross pleasure, 
because all things gross disgust him. An aris- 
tocrat to the finger tips, he is strong by nature, 
brave in character and gentle in everything. 
As a youth in the seminary he began that regu- 
lar system of fasting which at one time seemed 
to have undermined his health, and which he is 
said to have enforced upon the students in the 
college of noble ecclesiastics until those nun- 
cios of the future went about in a condition of 
semi-starvation. No one disputed the purity 
of his private character, the beauty of his 
holiness, the soundness of his scholarship or 
the genuineness of his humility; but few indeed 
could get in touch with him because he never 
displayed the indispensable human failings. 
His whole life is and seems ever to have been 
one incessant discipline. He has a stipulated 
hour of the day for prayers, another for cor- 
respondence, another for recreation. He can 
not be induced to exceed his invariable allow- 
ance of wine at dinner or to take a walk at 
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nine o'clock when his schedule prescribes noon. 
The minutest action of his day must obey 
some rule. The hugest joke could not make 
him laugh beyond a certain well-bred limit. 
He has the type of character to which the 
English refer when they say of a man that he 
is not “clubable.” He would look very lonely 
in any club. He has no intimates. He never 
expands. He can not, apparently, lose his tem- 
per or be improper or seem anything but cool 
on the hottest day in Rome. 

Upon the femininity of his mind was based 
much protest by the leading Roman Catholics 
in England when the late Cardinal Vaughan 
asked the Vatican to make Merry del Val his 
coadjutor as Archbishop of Westminster, with 
the right of succession. The late Pope Leo 
XIII, who highly esteemed the elder Merry del 
Val when that diplomatist represented Spain 
at the Vatican, took so great an interest in the 
career of the son that he would have granted 
Cardinal Vaughan’s request but for the strong 
representations of the Duke of Norfolk. How- 
ever, Monsignor Merry del Val was sent to 
represent his Holiness at the coronation of Ed- 
ward VII, to the intense amazement of Irish 
Roman Catholics. They complained that the 
young ecclesiastic had come to hear the King 
swear down the mass as superstitious and idol- 
atrous. This episode, together with a suspicion 
that the marked English sympathies of his 
Eminence prejudice him against the cause of 
Home Rule, have not added to his prestige in 
Ireland. In Spain, where he was sent by Leo 
XIII as one of the tutors to the young King, 
Merry del Val made himself disliked by his 
marked avoidance of bull fights. He was 
accused of prejudicing his Majesty against a 
noble national institution. So much may be 
affirmed on the authority of the Madrid Epoca. 

By its persistence in accrediting him to the 
court of the most pious Roman Catholic sov- 
ereign in Europe—that of Francis Joseph— 
the Vatican occasioned fresh personal humilia- 
tion to an ecclesiastic whom Ireland suspects, 
whom the English would not have, whom 
Spain got rid of, and whom all France reviles. 
Count Goluchowski caused Cardinal Rampolla 
to be informed that Vienna would in no cir- 
cumstances receive Monsignor Merry del Val 
in the character of nuncio. Leo himself urged 
that as the son of a former Spanish Ambassa- 
dor in Vienna, as a favorite guest of the late 
Archduchess Elizabeth, as one of the precep- 
tors of his Catholic Majesty, and as a legate 
of the sovereign pontiff who had borne a car- 
dinal’s hat to an Austrian prelate, Monsignor 
Merry del Val ought to be a welcome acquisi- 
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tion to the diplomatic body in Vienna. Count 
Goluchowski based his objection upon the fact 
that Merry del Val was not an Italian. This 
was absurd on the face of it. Pius IX sent a 
Pole as nuncio to Brussels and another Pole 
has since been appointed in the same capacity 
to Patis. Instances of the refusal of a pro- 
posed nuncio had not occurred for a long time 
prior to the respectful declination of Merry 
del Val, which made what is known as “a pain- 
ful impression.” Nobody dreamed that in a 
very few years the all-powerful Cardinal Ram- 
polla would have to make way for this despised 
and rejected of ecclesiastics, and that Merry del 
Val was to dictate Vatican policy to a chan- 
cellery that sets great store by it. 

The slightest acquaintance with the true 
character of Cardinal Merry del Val reveals 
the absurdity of the French anticlerical con- 
tention that his Eminence is devious and a liar. 
The pontifical secretary of state has not the 
type of mind that condescends to prevarication. 
He never voluntarily broke a promise in his 
life or deliberately uttered a misrepresentation. 
Such is the verdict of an anticlerical corre- 
spondent of the Neue Freie Presse who has 
studied him with discrimination and who is in 
a position to denounce the absurdity of the 
allegation that the cardinal concealed from the 
Pope the real sentiments of the French hier- 
archy in the matter of separation of church 
and state. Cardinal Merry del Val has all the 
straightforwardness of the Englishman with 
much of the well-bred Englishman’s self-efface- 
ment of manner. The temperament which 
makes him dislike the American practice of in- 
discriminate handshaking renders him disdain- 
fully reticent when his good faith is questioned. 
Equally unworkable, we are told, is the hypoth- 
esis that a mind in many respects so feminine 
as that of Merry del Val could dominate a na- 
ture so virile as the Pope’s. Each, in his way, 
is a strict disciplinarian, each is severe in 
his judgment of heresy, each has great respect 
for every kind of recognized authority. The 
Pope has an administrative mind of the cre- 
ative type. The cardinal attends to details 
requiring close attention and concentration. 
As the Gaulois prefers to put it, the Pope 
thinks and the cardinal remembers. 

Merry del Val is the first pozttifical secre- 
tary of state since the loss of the temporal 
power to spend any money on Castel Gandolfo. 
This papal villa, hidden on the balmiest slope 
of all the Alban hills, has recently been con- 
nected by telephone with the Pope’s suite in 
the Vatican. The warm weather brings Car- 
dinal Merry del Val regularly to Castel Gan- 
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dolfo, altho no pontiff has set foot inside the 
place since Pius 1X departed from it in 1869. 
The bedroom of that first of the prisoners ot 
the Vatican is maintained to-day just as the 
venerable old man left it so many years ago. 
The decoration of Cardinal Merry del Val’s 
study, dating from the time of Antonelli, the 
great Prime Minister of Pius IX, is in the 
most gorgeous Japanese style. A Chinese idol 
that wags its head and innumerable Oriental 
effigies are conspicuous in the room. Outside 
are delicious balconies from which his Emi- 
nence looks on two romantic gardens and the 
placid surface of a lake. Here, with a staff of 
ten persons, the most exalted official instru- 
ment of pontifical diplomacy lives through the 
long Roman summer. Here he rises at a little 
after five, says mass in the private chapel, 
breakfasts on the substantial English basis of 
tea, toast, chops instead of the Italian mode 
of fruit, a sip of coffee, a roll and a cigarette 
so palatable to Cardinal Rampolla—who, by 
the way, took little interest in Castel Gandolfo. 
Merry del Val toils through correspondence 
and receives diplomatists accredited to the 
Holy See until noon. 

Unpunctuality is the unpardonable offense 
here. It is the avowed ambition of this meth- 
odical being to dissociate papal diplomacy from 
those traditions of interminable delay and ex- 
asperating tardiness with which it is connected 
in the universal mind. That is why the car- 
dinal’s afternoons are apt to be monotonous 
repetitions of his mornings, while his evenings 
are even more monotonous repetitions of his 
afternoons. Socially, the cardinal-secretary 
tends to exclusiveness. He seldom attends 
great social affairs at the abodes of clerical 
Roman princes after the fashion of the conver- 
sationally brilliant Sicilian marquis who pre- 
ceded him in office. The most important pure- 
ly social events in the life of Merry del Val 
are the receptions he occasionally gives to 
diplomatists accredited to the Vatican. When 
his Eminence does go out to dinner, the party 
is always small, the names of guests are sub- 
mitted to him in advance, and the cardinal is 
served first—even before the ladies—as a mark 
of respect for his sacred office. He is said to 
sit with some frigidity in his seat, to talk little, 
and to retire when the meal is over. 

Truth to tell, the pontificate of Pius X is so- 
cially a failure, and Cardinal Merry del Val is 
held responsible for it, naturally. The clerical 
Roman princes resent his importance at the 
Vatican, for he is to them, of course, as he 
is to everybody everywhere, “a foreigner,” a 
man without ~ country. 
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IS LITERATURE DESTINED TO BE SUPERSEDED 


BY 


HE latest of our literary pessimists is 
s) A Mr. Herbert Paul, the eminent Eng- 
W271 lish historian and essayist. In a 
Wei recent article in The Nineteenth 
oars he registers his conviction that we 
have only one great author left—Tolstoy—and 
that even he is “a remnant of the past, not a 
harbinger of the future.” “The giants have 
departed,” asserts Mr. Paul, “and the symp- 
tom is not peculiar to England. It is true of 
France, of Germany, of the United States. 
There is no Hawthorne, no Mommsen, no 
Victor Hugo.” Then, too, what has become 
of poetry? “It has not disappeared,” we are 
assured; “a very large quantity of very good 
verse is turned out in English between the first 
of January and the thirty-first of December. 
It is good, but it is not great.”” Do we miss 
the greatness? That is the point. “In the his- 
tory of all civilized ;communities there are 
periods destitute of great literary names. Our 
peculiarity is that we seem to get on very well 
without them.” And, finally, conceding that 
this indictment is true, what is the cause of 
our lamentable literary dearth? Mr. Paul 
answers: 


“Some people put it all down to Democracy. The 
obvious retort is that Athens was a Democracy, and 
that to Athens Western literature traces its source. 
But the Athenian Democracy was a very aristo- 
cratic one. It consisted of citizens who were also 
soldiers. It rejected mechanics, as well as slaves. 
What has to be proved is that modern Democracy 
does not respect mental distinction. The evi- 
dence is the other way.. Some, again, contend that 
the decline of faith accounts for the decline of 
literature. It certainly was not so in the days 
of Voltaire, Hume and Gibbon. But for my part 
I do not believe in the decline of faith. The fall 
of dogma is a very different thing. But a theo- 
logical discussion would be irrelevant here. More 
profitably might one ask whether the reign of 
literature is over, and the reign of science begun. 
Readers of that fascinating book, Mr. Francis 
Darwin’s Life of his father, will remember that 
the illustrious naturalist at the close of his 
career was unable to take any interest in literature 
at all. Even Shakespeare no longer gave him any 
satisfaction. Was this merely a matter of in- 
dividual temperament, or did it imply that science 
is enough, and that the world is tired of verbal 
exercise? 

“Darwin rejected literature, it may be said, 
because his imagination had been starved. A 
man of science would explain the phenomenon 
in precisely the opposite way. Here, he would 
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tell us, is the deepest thinker of his age, the man 
who by his patient researches has transformed 
our conceptions of the universe. To assume that 
such a man has no imagination is ridiculous. 
Yes, his imagination is the true one, because tt 
was set going by experiment, because it arrives 
at certainty, because it rests upon fact.” 


Literature may be an elegant amusement, 
but, after all, says Mr. Paul, it is only per-' 
mutations and combinations of words. Have 
we not had enough of it? Is it possible to 
carry the art of expression further than Plato 
carried it more than two thousand years ago? 
Are we likely to see a greater poet than 
Shakespeare? “There is no progress in litera- 
ture. There is nothing else in science, for 
there is no limit to discovery.” To continue 
the argument: 


“The art of expression is a mere trial of in- 
genuity, and how can anyone ever be more ingen- 
ious than Pope? Let the dead bury their dead. 
Science is alive. Of course people want new 
books. They always will want them. They read 
to amuse themselves, to pass the time. Books 
must be written, as chairs and tables must be 
made. The world must go on. Average minds 
have no need to trouble themselves about such 
things. There will always be plenty for them to 
do. But if literature is to be in the future what 
it has been in the past it must retain its attrac- 
tion for men of genius. Will the highest intel- 
lects concern themselves with insoluble problems, 
with windows that exclude the light and passages 
that lead to nothing? Or will they be drawn, are 
they being drawn even now, into the more fruit- 
ful methods of experiment and exactitude? A 
definite answer to such a question would be most 
presumptuous. The query is only offered as a 
tentative solution of apparent facts. It is easy to 
reply that science and literature are not neces- 
sarily or naturally opposed; that Darwin wrote a 
good style, and Huxley 2 better; that Tennyson 
was fascinated by scientific progress; that things 
can only be explained by words. Original minds, 
minds of the highest order, will not always be 
content with a secondary place. When, if ever, 
Science is finally enthroned as the goddess of rea- 
son, the one source of real truth here below, the 
arbitress of human destiny, the dictatress of the 
world, literature must gradually subside into a tale 
of little meaning, a relic of the past. The legend- 
ary mathematician’s comment on ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
‘A very fine poem, but I don’t quite see what it all 
goes to prove,’ may have shown him to be in ad- 
vance of his age. For tho ‘Paradise Lost’ probably 
numbers more readers than the ‘Principia,’ it has 
= extended the boundaries of human knowl- 
edge. 


Herbert Spencer, at the close of his life, 
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was haunted by a kind of philosophic night- 
mare. He knew that man did not understand 
the universe, and his troubled spirit kept ask- 
ing: What if there existed no comprehension 
of the mystery of things anywhere? But, ac- 
cording to Mr. Paul’s view, it is the very lim- 
itlessness of science that constitutes its supreme 
fascination. “In literature, in metaphysics,” 
he says, “the best that can be has been done. 
There are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamt of in any philosophy, ancient 
or modern. To the student of natural phe- 
nomena, any discovery is possible.” He adds, 
in concluding: 


“Scientific enthusiasm to-day is not what is was 
in Bacon’s time. It is no vast and vague idea of 
co-ordinating knowledge. It is a belief in the un- 
limited power of patient research, combined with 
a Newtonian or Darwinian imagination. Argon, 
and radium, and wireless telegraphy may be tri- 
fles compared with what the future has in store. 
I am not arguing, I am not able to argue, that 
this unbounded confidence in scientific progress 
is justified by facts, or even that it will last. It 
may be a temporary phase. My point is that it 
will serve to explain the apparent failure of 
literary genius. Men are not born literary or 
scientific. In most cases the bent of their minds 
is shaped by accident. The highest minds have 
the loftiest aspirations, which poetry and other 
forms of literature have satisfied hitherto. If 
science can be proved to hold the key of the 
universe, complete satisfaction cannot be sought 
elsewhere.” 


Mr. Paul’s article has aroused some inter- 
esting discussion in the literary world. To the 
Chicago Dial it appeals as a justifiable state- 
ment of the existing situation, but as a falla- 
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cious argument, so far as the future is con- 
cerned. The Dial comments: 


“Let us grant that science has all knowledge 
for its province; the admission does not in the 
least impair the claim of literature, which has 
the coequal, if not the superior, right to rule over 
that province by virtue of its appeal to the emo- 
tional side of human nature. Science and litera- 
ture, in their relations to one another and to 
man, simply illustrate anew the co-ordination of 
temporal and spiritual authority that history 
shows to have been workable for many centuries 
in many lands. It is only what theologians style 
‘science falsely so-called’ that seeks to usurp the 
place of literature; science truly conceived does 
loyal service to literature by keeping it supplied 
with fresh materials for its shaping agency. 


The Dial goes on to express its disagree- 
ment with Mr Paul’s contention that the doom 
of literature is, in any real sense, sealed: 


“We have only to look back a hundred years 
or so to discover literature springing radiantly in- 
to renewed life from a social and intellectual soil 
seemingly as sterile as that of these discouraging 
days in which we live. As Mr. Watts-Dunton 
has pointed out, mankind alternates between two 
great impulses, the impulse of acceptance, and 
the impulse of wonder. Altho science is doing 
its best to destroy in us the impulse to look 
with wondering eyes upon the world, we are by 
no means in the desperate case of our eighteenth- 
century forbears. Perhaps we are yet destined to 
as low a descent before the awakening comes. 
But if the past has any lesson at all for us, it is 
the lesson that the spirit of man, altho subdued 
for a season, always contrives to reassert itself, 
refusing to be forever fed upon the husks of mer= 
knowledge, demanding also for its full sustenance 
those elements of awe and rapture and reverent 
faith which science alone cannot offer, and which 
it is the holy mission of literature to furnish for 
the famishing soul.” 





A GREAT INTERPRETER 


HE Rev. Dr. John Watson, who has 

died during the course of his third 

¥4] American lecture tour, was one of the 

#4 ablest preachers and lecturers of our 
generation, but to the world at large he is 
known chiefly as “Ian Maclaren,” the author 
of “Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” It was this 
book that made him famous and that gives him 
his claim on posterity, and the story of how he 
came to write it is worth re-telling at this time. 
Until the year 1895 he had written nothing 
but sermons, and had published nothing what- 
ever. He was then forty-five years old, and 
the pastor of a well-to-do Presbyterian church 
in Liverpool. Outside of that city he was 
quite unknown. For many years he had been 
intimate with Dr. Robertson Nicoll, editor of 
The British Weekly, and the latter, with keen 


THE SCOTCH GENIUS 


OF 


intuition, discerned in him latent potentialities 
which he determined to develop. It happened 
that during this period Dr. Nicoll was making 
a great reputation as a discoverer of genius— 
especially of Scotch genius. It had been 
through his instrumentality that J. M. Barrie 
and S. R. Crockett had been introduced to the 
reading public; and now he was searching for 
new talent. He became mcre and more con- 
vinced that he had found it in Dr. Watson, 
and finally wrote to him, requesting that he 
contribute to The British Weekly a few short 
stories dealing with Scotch character. But 
Dr. Watson at the time was engaged in an 
analysis of the character of the Jebusites, and 
had not much faith in his capacities as a story- 
teller. The editor sent more letters, and, when 
letters failed, telegrams, until at last the min- 
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ister yielded to his importunities. He wrote a 
story and sent it—and it was promptly re- 
turned! Dr. Nicoll explained wherein it had 
fallen short of the editorial standard, and sug- 
gested a story on new lines. His directions 
were followed, and, the week following, the 
first story of the “Bonnie Brier Bush” series 
appeared in print. 

The full significance of the title chosen by 
Dr. Watson is not generally grasped. The 
Jacobites of Scotland used to sing, “There 
grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard,” 
and they wore the white brier-flower as their 
emblem. Dr. Watson, himself of Jacobite de- 
scent, has always loved the simple, beautiful 
flower, and wanted to convey the idea that in 
every garden—even in the humble kailyard—it 
may blossom. The central idea of his book, 
he said, is “to show the rose in places where 
many people look for cabbages.” He regarded 
it as his mission to reveal what plain people, 
who do not analyze their feelings, really do 
and suffer. 

In an estimate of the “Bonnie Brier Bush” 
stories which has appeared in the Boston 
Transcript since Dr. Watson’s death, Dr. E. 
Charlton Black, Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Boston University, defines their pe- 
culiar “note” in the following terms: 


“These are studies of life done to the quick; 
to those who have ears to hear they prophesy unto 
all time—to use the last words of Ian Maclaren, 
which have come to us—that loyalty and chivalry 
and obedience and love, even in the narrowest 
circumstances, and not silver and gold, are the 
glory of humanity, and that the gospel of ‘get- 
ting on’ is a squalid deceit and the destruction of 
character. 

“The choice of the name ‘The Bonnie Brier 
Bush’ gives us what Ian Maclaren wished the 
world to’ read as the open secret of his work. 
It is the secret of the best Scottish literature from 
long before the time of Burns; there is nothing 
low in lowly estate; the beautiful is to be found 
in the heart of the humble; the light of every 
human soul burns upwards. The term ‘Kailyard’ 
literature applied sneeringly to such stories as 
those of Thrums and Drumtochty is, after all, a 
title of honor and distinction. Sixty years ago it 
was anticipated by Charles Kingsley in “The 
Saint’s Tragedy’: 


Come tell him, monk, about your magic gardens, 
Where not a stringy head of kale is cut 
But breeds a vision or a revelation. 


“Tt is the vision and the revelation in connec- 
tion with the humbliest doings of the humblest 
people that gives the glory and the illumination to 
such work as ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ and 
‘Auld Licht Idylls. The authors take these 
weavers, cottars, ploughmen, field laborers, and 
show us that they are like the king’s daughter 
in the old Hebrew psalm, all glorious within. 
‘This Thrums,’ we read in ‘The Little Minister,’ 
‘is bleak, and perhaps forbidding, but there is a 
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moment of the day when the setting sun dyes it 
pink, and the people are like their town.’ lan 
Maclaren, like Barrie, seized the revealing mo- 
ment, and vision became the parent of expression. 
Of course there is nothing new in all this—the 
truth is old as day-dawn and as starlight. It is 
in the Sermon on the Mount; the interpretation 
of the truth of it is the soil and the atmosphere 
of the world’s best short stories. The lesson of 
it has been preached eloquently in our own day 
by Maeterlinck in ‘Le Tresor des Humbles.’ But 
the world needs ever and again to have the sim- 
ple, elemental truth made clear and vivid and 
beautiful in such concrete embodiment as Ian 
Maclaren gave in the stories of Drumtochty and 
Burnbrae.” 

The success of “Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush” was instantaneous. More than 200,000 
copies of the book were sold in this country 
alone, and a dramatization of the stories 
proved very popular both in England and 
America. During the first flare of enthusiasm 
Dr. Watson came to America on a lecturing 
tour. His reception was phenomenal. Major 
J. B. Pond, his manager, has testified that “the 
people were simply in love with Ian Mac- 
laren,” and that he cleared more money on this 
tour than on any other that he had ever ar- 
ranged, excepting only that of Stanley, the ex- 
plorer. Dr. Watson gave readings from the 
“Bonnie Brier Bush,” and spoke on “Scotch 
Traits” and “Robert Burns.” He had packed 
houses in every city, and was féted by every- 
body, from the President down. At a dinner 
given in his honor by the Lotos Club, of New 
York, Mr. William Winter, the dramatic critic, 
went so far as to characterize the Scotch visi- 
tor as “the finest literary artist in the art of 
mingled humor and pathos that has come into 
literature since Sir Walter Scott.” 

Dr. Watson never repeated his first suc- 
cesses either as an author or as a lecturer. He 


‘wrote a number of charming Scotch stories, 


and one novel, “Kate Carnegie,” but they were 
felt to show a diminishing power. His theo- 
logical books were valuable, but not epoch- 
making. His second and third lecture-tours in 
America were “tame” indeed when compared 
with that first triumphal reception. 

But “Ian Maclaren’s” place as an _ inter- 
preter of the Scotch genius is secure. “He 
had the gift,” observes the Springfield Repub- 
lican, “of being able to see what it was that 
made his countrymen different from others, and 
could make others see it with him.” The same 
paper says further: “He is recognized as the 
finest, if not the richest and most various, of 
what has been called with some depreciation 
the ‘kailyard school’ of Scotch writings, of 
which S. R. Crockett (also a minister) and J. 
M. Barrie are the others of note.” 
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THE LAST PICTURE OF “IAN MACLAREN” 
Dr. Watson first won name and fame at the time of the publication of his Scotch stories, “‘Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush.” The central idea of the book, to use his own picturesque phrase, is “to show the rose in places where 
many people look for cabbages.”’ 
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HENRY JAMES AS A LITERARY SPHINX 


HE future historian of American let- 
ters is likely to find few more fas- 
“41 cinating problems than that present- 
MA) ed by the “case” of Henry James. 
Here is a man who, by general consensus of 
critical opinion, has come to be regarded as 
one of the distinguished literary figures of our 
epoch. As a self-expatriated America: living 
in England during the past twenty-five years, 
he has written a small library of novels and 
essays. He is highly estimated in the land he 
has adopted, and not: unappreciated in the 
country of his birth. Talented writers on both 
sides of the Atlantic—among them Gertrude 
Atherton, Elisabeth Luther Cary and Joseph 
Conrad—have paid him whole-hearted tributes. 
Mr. Howells has spoken of him as “the great- 
est writer of English in modern times.” And 
yet, in spite of all, his position, somehow, is 
felt to be insecure. He has as yet appealed to 
only a very limited circle of readers, and 
doubts are expressed as to whether he will ever 
reach the larger audience. Many who concede 
the greatness of his earlier work withhold their 
approval from his later writings. Mr. W. C. 
Brownell, the eminent critic, voices a widely 
accepted opinion when he says: “Henry James 
has chosen to be an original writer in a way 
that precludes him, as a writer, from being a 
great one.” Another critic puts the matter 
even more tersely: “A man too great to be 
ignored, he is yet too ignored to be great.” 

The puzzling conflict of opinion in regard to 
Henry James’s place in contemporary letters 
has received special emphasis at this time in 
view of the comment evoked by his latest book, 
“The American Scene.”* The critical attitude 
toward the book may perhaps best be indicated 
by recalling a phrase once applied to Walt 
Whitman’s “Leaves of Grass” by Thoreau. 
The Concord naturalist felt in those strange 
poems “a great big something,” but would not 
commit himself further. This seems to be the 
attitude of most of the reviewers of “The 
American Scene.” 

It is quite impossible to give any adequate 
description of the character of Mr. James’s 
latest work. One critic thinks that even to at- 
tempt to do so would be “rashly presumptuous 
and inevitably unsuccessful.” We can only say 
that the book is the record of a journey 
of imaginative discovery through uncharted 
regions. Mr. James undertook the quest, so he 


*Tue American Scene. By Henry James. UHarper & 


Brothers. 


tells us, in the spirit of a “restless analyst,” and 
he wandered up and down our coast—through 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Charleston—looking not so much 
for facts as for tendencies. His pages are 
studded with beautiful prose-pictures of 
American life—when it comes to impression- 
ism, says the London Times, there is “no one 
to touch him’”—but it is the psychology that 
projects these pictures, rather than the pictures 
themselves, that chiefly engages us; and it is 
just this psychology that ever tends to elude 
the mental grasp of even the most vigilant 
reader. “His impressions,” remarks the dis- 
tressed Literary World (London), “follow 
each other with such bewildering frequency, 
with such acute urgency for the time, and with 
such elusive meaning, that the book brings with 
it—and we think that it will do so to most 
readers—a sense of fatigue.” It is a work 
“written for the delectation of the leisurely 
amateur of the extreme refinements of litera- 
ture,” says Edward Wright, more apprecia- 
tively, in an article in the London Academy. 
He continues: 


“The more impatient student of social history 
will probably regret that it was not composed in 
a popular form. For, in substance, it is an inquirv 
of high and general interest into the essential 
character of one of the great nations of the world 
in a grandly critical period of its development. If 
nothing had been lost in the force and insidious- 
ness of the attack it would certainly have been 
better, in some respects, if the book had been put 
together in French fashion, so that those who run 
could read. But much, I fear, would so have been 
lost. Mr. James would not be Mr. James if he did 
not deepen and intricate every question that he 
endeavored to solve. He is but little interested in 
plain, material facts; it is in the subtlety with 
which he investigates the finer moral implications 
of these facts that the peculiar power of his genius 
resides. In appearance his work is a contexture 
of impressions of the superficial aspects of Amer- 
ican life, of the architecture of the streets, the 
arrangement of rooms in private houses, the gen- 
eral atmosphere of a great hotel or of a fashion- 
able seaside resort. In reality it is a profound 
essay in the psychology of the governing class in 
America. ‘Now that you have got riches and the 
power that riches give,’ savs Mr. James to the 
plutocracy of his native land, ‘what do you intend 
to make with them?’ ‘More riches and more power,’ 
is the answer. ‘And after that?’ ‘Nothing!’ The 
foredoomed grope of blind wealth for the graces 
and amenities of civilized life, that, as Mr. James 
sees it, is the main plot in the tragic comedy which 
is being played on the immense stage of America.” 


It was Frederic Taber Cooper who said that 
Henry James’s novels, if we only understand 
them, are profoundly immoral ; but that nobody 
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understands them, and therefore it does not 
matter! So, in the present instance, a number 
of commentators share Mr. Wright’s view that 
Henry James’s attitude toward his native coun- 
try is critical, if not condemnatory; but no 
one feels quite certain about it, and, again, it 
does not matter! To be sure, Mr. Sidney 
Coryn, of the San Francisco Argonaut, states 
clearly: “He surveys our social landscape with 
what we tremblingly feel is the cold eye of 
disapproval.” But this statement is counter- 
balanced by the affirmation of Elisabeth Luther 
Cary in the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view, that Mr. James “has, in fact, treated his 
Americans with such a tender and beneficent 
justice as to make us feel that we seemed to 
him a peculiarly rewarding type.” Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll, editor of The British Weekly 
(London), who has also taken a hand at inter- 
preting the cryptic utterances of “The Ameri- 
can Scene,” declares that he is “inclined to 
think that Mr. James does not regard the 
America of the hour with special hope or 
favor ;” but, he adds cautiously, “nobody can 
be positive on this point.” It is a great mis- 
take, says Dr. Nicoll, to suppose that Henry 
James always writes to be understood. Why 
should he? “He is a man clothed in armor of 
reserve.” Dr. Nicoll says further: 

“Tn all this book, about his own country and his 
own people—a country and a people that lie a 
quarter of a century away—there is neither a 
smile nor a tear. Mr. James moves among famil- 
iar and unfamiliar scenes like a denizen of another 
planet. I apologize for this hateful tag, but I do 
not know how otherwise to express my meaning 
with precision. He looks upon America, and, in- 
deed, on all the world, as an urbane, intelligent, 
and even friendly Martian might look. This in- 
vestiture of the inner soul with a coat of mail is 
often the result of an extreme sensitiveness. 
Once allow people to become too familiar, and 
the sorest places in the soul may be touched rude- 
ly, and the deepest wounds unbandaged. Mr. 
James is certainly not inhuman; perhaps it is be- 
cause he is so human that he makes so many of 
his readers suspect him of inhumanity.” 

The thought-content of “The American 
Scene” is difficult enough, but it is crystal- 
clear when compared with some of Mr. James’s 
stylistic subtleties. A Unitarian reader in Bos- 
ton complains that the Jamesian sentences “go 
wandering off into space, like the lost Pleiad ;” 
and even the admiring Spectator, of London, 
enters a mild protest against “sentences which 
come to an end only by the grace of God.” 
The London Outlook comments: 

“His dexterity is marvelous, and nothing has 
escaped his keen vision; nothing is left unrecord- 
ed or unjudged. Such infinitude of observation 
becomes, long before the end is reached, a ver- 
itable Chinese wall shutting out the one thing that 
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Mr. James set out to give us—the American Scene 
—unless, indeed, he wishes to suggest that the 
subject is too full of confusing and often contra- 
dictory elements to be treated in any other way. 
‘From far back,’ his favorite phrase, ‘from far, 
far back’ we have been accustomed to the peculiar 
intricacy of his style; but it becomes more in- 
volved with each succeeding volume. For what 
purports to be a book of travel this highly arti- 
ficial method seems peculiarly unsuited. There 
are sentences here which defy the closest study. 
Once, no doubt, they had a meaning—before they 
had been tortured and twisted into their present 
state of elusive subtlety. Tired of playing tricks 
upon his readers, Mr. James has taken to playing 
them on himself.” 


Now we do not object to obscurity if we can 
convince ourselves that it veils great meanings. 
But to unwrap veil after veil, and to find at 
the end of our search—nothing, is as tantaliz- 
ing an experience as falls to human lot. It 
may seem almost sacrilegious to apply such an 
analogy to the work of Henry James; yet 
more than one critic writes in this vein. Mr. 
Coryn thinks that all Henry James’s labori- 
ously polished pages on the new status of the 
American woman are summed up in the single 
sentence of one of our humorists: “The new 
woman has indeed arrived, but the old man 
is still here.” And the London Athenaeum 
finds Mr. James’s over-refined observations on 
immigration quite “ordinary” when stripped to 
the core. It comments further: 


“Despite this inveterate quest of the elusive, 
gendered in him by the calling of a lifetime, the 
ideas suggested to Mr. James by a revisited 
‘American scene’ are inevitably, at bottom, often 
much what might occur to any other -reflective 
observer. But the expression does not accommo- 
date itself to the relative obviousness of idea. 
That must still preserve all the paraphernalia of 
elusiveness, though there is nothing which eludes. 
He must still write about and around it, and every 
way but of it—must approach it by stealth and 
tortuous indirectness, and deck it with the most 
elaborated precisions of impreciseness, as if it re- 
quired hinting afar off. He must (habitual micro- 
scopist!) still use his delicate microtome, tho only 
to make sections of butter. The language in- 
vented, and the manner of thought developed, for 
his psychological subleties he uses for matters 
the most familiar, and so reduces them to a 
strange, fantasmal abstraction of their workaday 
selves, bafflingly implying subtlety which is not in 
them. It is more difficult to follow than really 
inherent subtlety. For through the swathings you 
laboriously arrive at relative commonplace, and 
strenuous attention exerted to such a result ex- 
hausts one more than 1f the evasive expression 
had been compelled by a true evasiveness of idea.” 


And yet, after criticism has done its worst, 
“The American Scene” remains a very won- 
derful book. Mr. Edward Wright, of The 
Academy, thinks it “deserves to rank with de 
Tocqueville.” The Spectator says: “It is the 
most original book of travels we have ever 
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read,” And the London Daily Mail pays this 
enthusiastic tribute to its quality: 


“We are much deceived if this is not a durable 
contribution to literature, and in its evidence of 
intense solicitude for truth, of scrupulous fairness, 
the severity of the judgment it passes on the rush 
and roughness of the new American ideals is not 
to be avoided. ‘The American Scene’ may be read 
by some Americans with bewilderment and im- 
patience, but it constitutes the most durable sur- 
face-portraiture of an unparalleled condition of 
society which our generation is likely to see.’ 
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The problem of Henry James is as yet un- 
solved. Perhaps we are too close to him to 
understand him properly. Perhaps the lapse 
of time alone can give him the place that is 
his. But one thing is certain—his peculiar 
genius, in all its strength and weakness, was 
never more vividly revealed than in “The 
American Scene,” that “tantalizing, endlessly 
clever, engaging, perverse, compelling and re- 
pelling by-product of the most fastidiously 
probing mind in present literature.” 





THE GREATEST SHORT-STORY WRITER THAT 


EVER 


me UCH is the title that a growing 
number of critical voices would un- 
A doubtedly concede to that French- 
man of genius, Guy de Maupassant. 
It ~e now fourteen years since he died of gen- 
eral paralysis in a padded chamber of a 
Paris maison de santé; but his stories are 
more widely read than ever. A new edition’ 
of his writings has been lately published in 
America, and commentaries on his life and 
work are still appearing in many languages. 
He was a terrific liver and worker—this 
broad-shouldered, athletic young Norman, 
whose thick neck and muscular arms were so 
strangely contradicted by the kindliest of eyes; 
and when, at the age of forty-three, the horror 
and darkness finally descended on him, he had 
published no less than twenty-three volumes of 
fiction, travel, drama and verse—almost as 
much as the giant Balzac. 
“What was the cause of his downfall?” 
«asks James Huneker in the New York Times 
Saturday Review. “Dissipation? Mental over- 
work—which is the same thing? Disease?” 
Edouard Maynial, a new French biographer’ 
of de Maupassant, and Baron Albert Lum- 
broso, who made a careful study of his malady 
and death, leave us no doubt, Mr. Huneker 
thinks, as to the determining element: 


“From 1880 to his death in 1893, de Maupas- 
sant was ‘a candidate for general paralysis.’ 
These are the words of his doctor. . One 
does not need to be a skilled psychiatrist to fol- 
low and note the gradual palsy of the writer's 
higher centers. Such stories as ‘Qui Sait’? ‘Lui,’ 
‘Le Horla’—a terrifying conception that beats Poe 
on his own chosen field—‘Fou’? ‘Un Fou,’ and 
several others show the nature of his malady. 

Guy de Maupassant came fairly by his 
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cracked nervous constitution, and instead of dis- 
sipation, mental and physical, being the deter- 
mining causes of his shattered health, they were 
really the outcome of an inherited predisposition 
to all that is self-destructive. The French alien- 
ists called it ‘une hérédité chargée.’” 


Yet there were certain critics, particularly 
the great Russian Tolstoy, who have seen in 
the career of this talented and tragic victim of 
heredity and environment a wonderful strug- 
gle towards a new and brighter conception of 
life—a conception which might have entirely 
altered the character of his work. In “Sur 
Eau” and “Solitude,” and in other of the 
two hundred or more short stories, the exist- 
ence of this struggle is certainly as apparent 
as those pathological symptoms in the dark 
tales cited by Mr. Huneker. 

De Maupassant has often been pictured as a 
somber and unhappy man. “As a matter of 
fact, he seemed to enjoy -life very much,” 
Robert Sherard tells us in a recent book of 
journalistic impressions.” “One knows, simi- 
larly, that Schopenhauer exulted in the sen- 
sualities of the table, and as a boon companion 
was the most exuberant of men. I have seen 
Maupassant radiantly happy. His summers 
were usually spent at Etretat, and it was there 
that I once met him cycling in-a lane which 
was redolent with hawthorne blossoms. I do 
not think that I ever saw a man who looked 
happier.” 

But this may be regarded as a superficial 
observation, on a par with other statements 
made by Mr. Sherard to the effect that Mau- 
passant “adulated” aristocratic society and 
“despised literature as a métier’—an affecta- 
tion, says M. René Doumic, the distinguished 
French critic, which deceived no one. It is 
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true that de Maupassant did not like to “talk 
literature,” and he avoided all the extrava- 
gances of the literary men of Paris. Even his 
clothing, scrupulously neat and elegant, was 
calculated to dissociate him from professional 
Bohemianism. Moreover, his was a singularly 
difficult personality. “He had raised a wall 
between himself and other men,” says M. 
Doumic. So it is quite possible that the Eng- 
lish journalist is mistaken in what he records 
as a “psychological truth.” 

The essentially Gallic genius of de Mau- 
passant has hardly as yet been estimated at its 
true worth either in England or America. 
The revolting subjects of some of his stories 
have prevented us from seeing the pure beauty 
of others. Moreover, as Mr. Sherard well 
says: 

“One can quite understand that he has never 
acquired fame in England, where the great ar- 
tistic truth that the fable is no less true because 
the wolf is cruel, the fox cunning, and the mon- 
a malignant, is not recognized, and where a 
book is certain to fail in popularity if the charac- 
ters are not ‘sympathetic.’ His fables are ter- 
ribly true; and because this is so, his men-wolves, 
men-foxes, and monkey-men are terribly cruel 
and malignant and cunning. The book which 
first made his name, ‘Boule de Suif,’ is an album 
of pictures of selfishness and hypocrisy. 

“Selfishness and hypocrisy are the texts of nine 
out of ten of his numerous short stories. In ‘Une 
Vie, which many consider his masterpiece, the 
ugliness and cruelty of life, as caused by man’s 
selfishness, are mercilessly exposed. ‘Beil-Ami’ 
shows how, by an unchecked exercise of these 
vices, a2 man may rise, as society is at present 
constituted in France, from the lowest to the 
highest degree. ‘Bel-Ami,’ it may be added, was 
not a creation, but a portrait from life. The 
original of George Duroy still looms large in 
Tout-Paris. Only a few days ago I saw him 
pass down the Champs-Elysées in a superb car- 
riage. He decries motoring as the sport of the 
vulgar.” 

It was thought, everi by his French admir- 
ers, that de Maupassant could not write about 
love. “It is one thing to analyze vice,” they 
said, “and another to show the psychology of 
love. Love is of so rare and delicate an 
essence that it cannot be touched with the 
scalpel.” Here the pupil of Flaubert was a 
surprise. “Those who knew the intimacies of 
Guy de Maupassant’s life,” writes Mr. 
Sherard, “knew of a love-story in which he 
had shown himself the most impassioned of 
wooers, and of lovers the most ardent and 
faithful. It was my privilege to have in my 
hands a collection of love-letters written by 
him, and I sometimes regret that I did not 
make use of them for publication. They 
would have taken their place amongst the 
finest letters which have been given to the 








GUY DE MAUPASSANT 
The French story-writer of whom Tolstoy has 
written: ‘‘Maupassant possessed genius. But, being 
destitute of a correct moral relation to what he 
described, he loved and described that which he 
should not have loved and described, and did not 
love that which he should have loved and described.” 


They were models of style, and I do 
not think that de Maupassant ever surpassed 
in any of his works the beauty of this prose.” 
In all probability, these are the letters since 


world. 


published under a veil of fiction as “Amitié 
Amoureuse,’ wherein de Maupassant is said 
to figure as the unselfish Philippe. Then there 
was the beginning of a charming correspond- 
ence between him and Marie Bashkirtseff, in 
which the young artist capriciously hid her 
identity. 

But how much of it was pathological—this 
extraordinary talent, preoccupied, as it so often 
was, with unwholesome types and _ strange, 
erotic subjects? In his review of M. May- 
nial’s book, James Huneker gives the follow- 
ing description of de Maupassant’s last days: 


“Restless, traveling incessantly, fearful of dark- 
ness, of his own shadow, he was like an Oriental 
magician who had summoned malignant spirits 
from outer space only to be destroyed by them. 
Not in Corsica or Sicily, in Africa nor the south 
of France, did Guy fight off his rapidly growing 
disease. He worked hard, he drank hard, but no 
avail; the blackness of his brain increased. Mel- 
ancholia and irritability supervened; he spelled 
words wrong, he quarreled with his friends, he 
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instituted a lawsuit against a New York news- 
paper, The Star; then the persecution craze, folie 
des grandeurs, frenzy. The case was ‘classic’ 
from the beginning, even to the dilated pupils of 
his eyes, as far back as 1880. The Ist of January, 
1892, he had promised to spend with his mother 
at Villa de Ravenelles, at Nice. But he went, in- 
stead, against his mother’s wishes, to Sainte- 
Marguerite in company with two sisters, society 
women, one of them said to have been the hero- 
ine of Notre Coeur. 

“The next day he arrived, his features discom- 
posed, and in a state of great mental excitement. 
He was tearful and soon he left for Cannes with 
his valet, Frangois. What passed during the 
night was never exactly known, except that Guy 
attempted suicide by shooting and with a paper 
knife. The knife inflicted a slight wound; the 
pistol contained blank cartridges—Frangois had 
suspected his master’s mood—and his forehead 
was slightly burned. Some months previous he 
had told Dr. Frémy that between madness and 
death he would not hesitate; a lucid moment had 
shown him his fate, and he sought death. After 
a week, during which two stout sailors of his 
yacht, Bel Ami, guarded him, as he sadly walked 
on the beach regarding with tear-stained cheeks 
his favorite boat, he was taken to Passy, to Dr. 
Blanche’s institution. . 

“July 6, 1893, de Maupassant died, as a lamp is 
extinguished for lack of oil. But the year he 
spent at the asylum was wretched; he became a 
mere machine, and perhaps the only pleasure he 
experienced was the hallucination of bands of 
black butterflies that seemed to sweep across his 
room.” 


The tragedy of de Maupassant’s life, how- 
ever, may be said to have lain deeper than 
even his most exact biographers realized. It 
was some time in 1881 that Turgenief, while 
on a visit to Tolstoy, gave him a little book 


entitled “La Maison Tellier.” “It is by a young 
French writer,” he said. “Look it over: it is 
not bad. He knows you, and greatly appre- 
ciates you. . As a type, he reminds me 
of Druzhinin; he is, like Druzhinin, an ex- 
cellent son, a good friend, un homme d’un 
commerce sir, and besides this, he associates 
with the working people, guides them, helps 
them.” But Tolstoy thought very little of 
“La Maison Tellier;” it was’ not until later 
that the young French story-writer won his 
sympathetic attention, and then he came to the 
following conclusion : 


“Maupassant possessed genius, that gift of at- 
tention revealing in the objects and facts of life 
properties not perceived by others; he possessed 
a beautiful form of expression, utterin clearly, 
simply and with charm what he wished to say; 
and he possessed also the merit of sincerity, with- 
out which a work of*art produces no effect; that 
is, he did not merely pretend to love or hate, but 
did indeed love or hate what he described. But, 
unhappily, being destitute of the first and perhaps 
most important qualification for a work of art, 
of a cortect moral relation to what he described— 
that is, lacking a knowledge of the difference be- 
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tween good and evil—he loved and described that 
which he should not have loved and described, 
and did not love that which he should have loved 
and described.” 


But Tolstoy also found a powerful moral 
growth in de Maupassant during his literary 
activity, especially in certain short stories and 
in one of the last books, “Sur |’Eau”; for, with 
the exception of “Une Vie,” he considers the 
novels, on the whole, meretricious and un- 
clean. On the darkened life-work of the 
young Frenchman it was left for Tolstoy to 
throw the white light of his genius in the 
searching appreciation which follows: 


“Not in sexual love alone does Maupassant see 
the innate contradiction between the demands of 
the animal and rational man; he sees it in all the 
organization of the world. 

“He sees that the world as it is, the material 
world, is not only not the best of worlds, but, on 
the contrary, might be quite different (this idea 
is wonderfully expressed in ‘Horla’), and that it 
does not satisfy the demands of reason and love; 
he sees that there is some other world, or at 
least the demand for such another world, in the 
soul of man. 

“He is tormented, not only by the unreasonable- 
ness of the material world and _ ugliness, but 
by its unlovingness, its disunity. I do not know 
a more heartrending cry of despair from a strayed 
man feeling his loneliness, than the expression of 
this idea in that most exquisite story, ‘Solitude.’ 

“The thing that most tormented de Maupas- 
sant, to which he returns many times, is the pain- 
ful state of loneliness, spiritual loneliness, of 
man, of that bar which stands between man and 
his fellows; a bar which, as he says, is the more 
painfully felt, the nearer the bodily connection. 

“What then torments him, and what would he 
have? What will destroy this bar? What sup- 
press this loneliness? Love. Not that love of 
woman, a love with which he is disgusted; but 
pure, spiritual, divine love. 

“And it is that which de Maupassant seeks; it 
is toward this savior of life long ago plainly dis- 
closed to man, that he painfully strives amid 
those fetters in which he feels himself bound. 

“He cannot yet give name to what he seeks; 
he would not name it with his lips, not wishing 
to defile his holy of holies. But his unexpressed 
yearning, shown in his dread of loneliness, is so 
sincere that it infects and attracts one more 
strongly than many and many a sermon about 
love pronounced only with the lips. 

‘De Maupassant attained that tragic moment 
in life when the struggle began between the 
falsehood of the life about him and the true life 
of which he began to be conscious. The first 
throes of spiritual birth had already commenced 
in him. 

“And it is these anguishes of birth that he ex- 
pressed in his best work, especially in his short 
stories. 

“Had it been his, not to die in the anguish of 
birth, but to be born, he would have given us 
great instructive works; but, as it is, what he 
has given us in his birth struggle is much. Let 
us therefore be thankful to this powerful, truth- 
ful man for what he has given us.’ 
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A PORTRAYAL OF PITTSBURG’S LABOR TRAVAIL 


E city of Pittsburg, it has been said, 
can be ever identified by “the cloud 
I of smoke by day and the pillar of fire 
A by night ;” and in his new labor 
panels, unveiled in the Carnegie Institute a few 
weeks ago, Mr. John W. Alexander, the emi- 
nent painter, has most fittingly chosen to por- 
tray the spirit of labor that lies at the heart 
of both cloud and fire. Mr. Alexander was 
born and brought up in Pittsburg, and as a 
boy his imagination was haunted by the fever 
and the stress, the glare and the glamor, of its 
Cyclopean workshops. During those early 
days he must often have seen the great swing- 
ing cranes, must often have heard the din and 
crash of thunderous machinery. Doubtless he 
peered into flaming smithies, and watched men 
beat out the sizzling steel and twisting iron on 
the anvil. It must have been then that he first 
conceived those heroic figures of half-naked 
workers, straining and striving, illumined by 
fire, immersed in steam, that he has now re- 
vealed to us in his mural paintings. 

Mr. Alexander is a livinz contradiction of 
the old adage that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country. He has been 
signally honored by the city of his birth. “For 
the first time in America,” says a writer in the 
Pittsburg Dispatch, “a home painter has been 
honored by a commission from his own city 
to decorate the art center of that city;” and 
the commission is the largest for mural 
decoration even received by a single painter 
in this country. Mr. Alexander has been 
working steadily on his task for two years; 
and the end is not yet. 

The art critic, Charles H. Caffin, has said 
that the real meaning of the painter’s latest 
inspiration came home to him most vividly one 
November evening as he stood on the heights 
above Pittsburg. He had climbed the rolling 
hills of Schenley Park, within which the Car- 
negie Institute is situated, and was looking 
down at the great city below. He describes 
his impression of the scene in Harper’s: 


“Immediately about one it is drear—the grass 
colorless and thin in the grip of winter; twilight 
laying a chill, damp hand upon one’s face; inter- 
mittent lights pricking the gloom that closes round 
one, creeping up, as it seems, from a murky pit 
below the hills. Down there is the city, metropo- 
lis of mines and rolling-mills, of factories and 
warehouses, the heart of a huge arterial system of 
commerce throbbing through the lives of countless 
men and women. And spread low above them is 
a pall. It is the breath of their nostrils, mingled 
with the murk and grime from the bowels of the 


earth and smoke from the fire of their furnaces 
One shudders; it is appalling, the reek of foul- 
ness suffocating the souls of men; one’s eyes turn 
from it involuntarily and seek the cleanliness of 
the sky. But, lo! a marvel! The reek is lifting, 
pouring up as from a volcano’s mouth, drawing 
to itself in its ascent a reflection of the setting 
sun. The light upon it is at first a faint glow, 
waking it into life; becoming warmer and more 
varied in its iridescence as the column of vapor 
rises, and sti!l warmer and more iridescent, until 
it trembles softly with color, like the neck of sone 
beautiful bird, far above one. Gradually the vapor 
expands into a volume of body, dz ippled with the 
plumage of little clouds, dyed as with molten 
colors, while higher still spread innumerable pin- 
ions, floating, sweeping, eddying in a slow surge 
of movement, changing as they move to violet, 
saffron, rose, and golden glory. All the sky is 
occupied with glory, tumultuous, serene, superb, 
and tender. Then sight is lost in sound, and the 
sky seems full of singing—swelling, dying away, 
and swelling again, until it rises in an ocean of 
triumphant sound as from a thousand times ten 
thousand hearts.” 


Some such vision as this, one may believe 
with Mr. Caffin, must have furnished the larger 
background for John W. Alexander’s concep- 
tion. His labor panels adorn the great en- 
trance-hall of the Carnegie Institute, and oc- 
cupy the lowest of three tiers. It has been his 
aim, as the critic points out, to “avoid any 
direct illustrations of actual processes of 
work.” To quote further: 


“Tt is Labor, as the foundation of the city’s 
material greatness and as the base on which she 
builds her efforts toward the ideal, that he set 
out to commemorate. Nor did he view it, either 
mentally or artistically, in its crudity of contrasts, 
as a lurid drama of Cyclopean energy. He saw 
it rather as a union of mind and muscle, and has 
sought to bring out the controlling element of in- 
telligence in the conflict of humanity with matter 
While, almost without exception, the men he has 
represented are physically powerful, with backs 
and chests on which the muscles lie in firm slabs, 
and with arms that are strong with cords of steel, 
they have heads expressive of more than average 
intelligence. For he has not been betrayed into 
the foolishness of overdoing this suggestion. The 
heads are not fantastically ennobled; still less do 
they indicate any self-consciousness of superiority. 
or any pose of playing a great role. ‘Their de- 
meanor, like their movements, seems to be a nat- 
ural product of, as well as a controlling factor in, 
the character of their labor. 

“So with studied moderation and yet with an 
appearance of inevitable and resistless impetus the 
action of the figures is carried through the se- 
quence of panels; a rhythm of movement, rising 
and falling like the swell of Atlantic rollers. And 
as the latter may be seen looming out of a fog and 
into fog retreating, so these figures appear and 
disappear, are seen in part or whole, clearly or 
vaguely, through the steam and smoke in which 
their labor is enveloped.” 
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“It is their care that the gear engages; it is their care that the switches lock; 














s of Mary by land and main. 


“It is their care that the wheels run truly; it is their care to embark and entrain, 
Son 


“Tally, transport, and deliver duly the 
JOHN W. ALEXANDER’S VISION OF THE 
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“They say to the mountains, ‘Be ye removed!’ They say to the lesser floods, ‘Run dry!’ 





“Under their rods are the rocks reproved—they are not afraid of that which is high, 











“Then do the hilltops shake to the summit; then is the bed of the deep laid bare, 
“That the Sons of Mary may overcome it, pleasantly sleeping and unaware.” 


—From Kipling’s latest poem, “The Sons of Martha.” 


CYCLOPEAN WORKSHOPS OF PITTSBURG 
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JOHN W. ALEXANDER 

The American artist whose mural 

the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg are said to “mark 

a new departure in the embellishment of buildings 
dedicated to the people.’ 


paintings in 


In concluding his appreciation of the paint- 
ings, Mr. Caffin takes the ground that there is 


special reason for congratulation in the fact 
that they are “unequivocally modern,” instead 
of being merely ‘workings-over of old motives. 
He writes on this point: 


“It is not only that the male types represent a 
conception of the rights and possibilities of labor 
that is a part of our present- day understanding of 
democracy, nor that the girl types are drawn from 
such as we can see around us. These are but con- 
tributory touches. ‘he real reason is that just 
as Strauss has invented new forms of harmonic 
structure, so the painter has here cut clean away 
from the old method of piled-up, obviously bal- 
anced composition, and flung on the canvas in the 
freedom of apparent unrestraint a distribution of 
forms the secret of whose rhythm and balance is 
evasive. Mannerism disappears and spontaneity 
is suggested. 

“To this allegory, besides arraying it in a grace 
characteristically modern, Mr. Alexander has 
given an import that is partly American in its 
ideal and partly local to Pittsburg. We welcome 
the decorations, therefore, not only for the charm 
of their appeal to imagination and eye, but as 
marking a new departure in thé embellishment of 
buildings dedicated to the people.” 

These labor panels in the Carnegie Institute, 
perhaps it need hardly be added, are but the 
culmination of a long and brilliant artistic 
career. Mr. Alexander’s artistic work has a 
history of twenty-five years. He has made 
portraits of Oliver Wendell Holmes, John Hay, 
Walt Whitman, John Burroughs; of Robert 
Browning, Robert Louis Stevenson, Thomas 
Hardy and Swinburne. One of his best paint- 
ings, “The Pot of Basil,” is in the Boston 
Museum; another, “The Great Bow,” was 
bought by the Luxembourg Museum in Paris. 





SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S CONTEMPT FOR LITERATURE 


mind writing books,” Sir 

Leslie Stephen once said; “what 

is loathsome is publishing them. It 

§ seems to me indecent almost, tho I 

admit it to be necessary. I wonder whether 
other people hate the trade as much as I do. 
If one could write to one’s friends alone, it 
would be tolerable; but to go to the world at 
large and say, ‘Come, buy my remarks,’ shows 
a want of modesty or even common propriety.” 
These observations, coming as they do from 
one who is generally conceded to have been the 
first English-speaking critic of his time, are 
bound to strike us as somewhat incongruous. 
But, strangely enough, they reflect an en- 
during trait in his character; and the reader of 
the lately published “Life and Letters”* of 


*TuHe LIFE AND Letrers oF LESLIg STEPHEN. 
eric William Maitland. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


By Fred- 


will find the same spirit running 
throurh the whole book. According to his 
own confession, he “stumbled into criticism,” 
rather than chose it as his life’s work; and his 
biographer,, Professor Maitland, says of him: 
“No critic ever thought less highly of the 
critic’s profession.” The “Dictionary of 
National Biography,” of which Sir Leslie was 
editor, is ranked as one of the monumental lit- 
erary achievements of the past century, but he 
always spoke of it slightingly. Toward the 
close of his life he registered a growing con- 
viction of “the small value of literature in gen- 
eral, and therefore of authors—all but the 
good ones.” He added, wearily: “I have writ- 
ten so much criticism, alas! that I have ac- 
quired a disgust for the whole body of it—in- 
cluding my own.” 

It is possible, of course, to attribute this pes- 


Stephen 
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simistic spirit, in part, at least, to a nervous 
and preternaturally sensitive temperament. He 
admitted that at times he was “as restless as a 
hyena;” and once he exclaimed: “Don’t you 
know that I’m like a hoop? When I’m not 
going at full speed, I drop.” But the real sig- 
nificance of his attitude lay deeper. It may 
be traced to the fact that he never fulfilled his 
ambition as a writer, that he never wrote the 
book he felt it was in him to write. “The 
sense in which I take myself to have been a 
failure,” he said, at the end, “is this: I have 
scattered myself too much. I think that I had 
it in me to make something like a real contribu- 
tion to philosophical or ethical thought. Un- 
luckily, what with journalism and dictionary- 
making, I have been a jack-of-all-trades, and 
instead of striking home I have only done 
enough to persuade friendly judges that I 
could have struck.” He added that if ever a 
history of English thought in the nineteenth 
century were written his name would only ap- 
pear in footnotes, whereas, had he _concen- 
trated his forces, he might perhaps have had a 
paragraph or some section of a chapter to 
himself. 

But deeper than even the sense of disap- 
pointed ambition was that other sense of the 
supreme, the inestimable, value of life which 
led John Addington Symonds to say: “I have 
never been able to take literature very seriously. 
Life seems so much graver, more important, 
more permanently interesting than books. Lite- 
rature is what Aristotle called dcaywy7, an hon- 
est, healthful, harmless pastime.” It was in 
this spirit that Sir Leslie wrote to his friend 
Henry Sidgwick: “You and I are too old au- 
thors not to have learnt the vanity of vanities 
as applied to an author’s ambition, and I try 
daily to learn it more thoroughly. My chief 
moral doctrine in practice is that all real happi- 
ness (after that which depends on the stom- 
ach) consists in the domestic and friendly re- 
lations.” 

This expression of opinion has led the Lon- 
don Outlook to comment: 


“His own domestic and friendly relations were 
certainly excellent: but it is strange that he should 
not have learnt either from literature or experi- 
ence that men have got the highest happiness from 
seeking and finding a harmony between themselves 
and the universe; strange, too, that he should 
have spoken of an author’s ambition as vanity of 
vanities; for writing is an art, and few things in 
this life are less vain than the arts. 

“Tt is, in point of fact, the chief defect of Ste- 
phen’s literary criticism that he seems to think of 
the glory of literature as a vanity, and is apt to 
talk of great writers as if there were nothing di- 
vine in them, as if the best they could do was to 


From a Painting by G. F. Watts 
THE FIRST ENGLISH-SPEAKING CRITIC OF 
HIS TIME 


Sir Leslie Stephen thought so little of his own 
profession that he once exclaimed: “I feel that a 
critic is a kind of parasitical growth, and that the 
best critic should come below a second-rate original 
writer.’ 


observe truthfully and to express themselves with- 
out affectation. In fact, he had no more faith in 
literature than in other things. He speaks with 
contempt of ‘modern critics, who think they can 
lay down laws in art ‘like the Pope in religion, 
e. g., the whole Swinburne-Rossetti school.’ But 
Mr. Swinburne’s criticism is of the highest value 
just because he has a strong faith in life and 
therefore in art; and because he judges literature 
by this faith. It is important not to say more than 
you believe; but it is important also to believe 
something; and Leslie Stephen believed too little 
about literature or life to be a critic of the highest 
rank. He loved many great writers; but he was 
content to love them rather as we love our chil- 
dren, without trying to justify his love on any 
principle. And yet it cannot be denied that this 
love made him write very well. He remarked 
himself that as a critic of literature he feared he 
was a failure. That is going much too far; but 
it is true that even in essays intended to be critic: al 
he was always more the biographer than the critic, 
and-gave the reader a livelier idea of what kind of 
man his author was than of the nature and value 
of his writings. And in doing this he showed 
remarkable art of an unusual kind in English 
writers.” 


There can be no doubt that the impartial lit- 
erary historian will set a much higher estimate 
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on Sir Leslie Stephen’s work than that which 
he himself saw fit to set on it. There are some 
men whose faculty for  self-depreciation 
amounts almost to a disease. Lafcadio Hearn 
was such a one, and so was Tschaikowsky, the 
Russian composer. Sir Leslie Stephen was 
touched by the same malady. We need to go 
back of his own judgment to that of his con- 
temporaries. Robert Louis Stevenson, Ed- 
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mund Gosse, Thomas Hardy, John Morley, 
James Bryce, Frederic Harrison are only a few 
of the host who have paid tribute to his mem- 
ory. R. B. Haldane testifies: “He was like 
Socrates in the calmness of his wisdom;” and 
George Meredith has said of his critical work 
that “the memory of it remains with us as be- 
ing the profoundest and the most sober criti- 
cism of our time.” 





WALTER PATER 


HE slender contribution made by 

f Walter Pater to the literature of 
weet] Our time has penetrated farther than 
M44 the voluminous output of a thousand 
lesser but more pretentious minds. He was not 
only a great stylist, but a great thinker, and 
certain periods of human thought—the Greek, 
the Roman, the Renaissance—have become for 
us, since he wrote of them, just a shade dif- 
ferent from what they were before. 

Pater lived the life of a recluse, and until 
now only two biographical studies—those of 
Ferris Greenslet and A. C. Benson—have been 
published about him. New light on his se- 
cluded personality is to be welcomed, what- 
ever its source. We feel that we cannot know 
too much about him. His name has magic. 
His influence is growing. And so, while the 
clumsiness and vulgarity of much of the writ- 
ing in Thomas Wright’s new “Life”* of Pater 
are to be heartily regretted, the biographical 
information that he presents can be accepted 
only with gratitude. It is information that no 
previous biographer of Pater has been able to 
discover, and that no future student of his life 
and work can afford to neglect. 

The earlier years of Pater receive special 
emphasis in this work. We read of his shy, 
unprepossessing, unpopular boyhood, and of 
his religious struggles as a youth. During the 
period that he spent as a college student in 
Oxford he shocked many of his friends by 
swinging over from a position of High Church 
ritualism to a radical anti-Christian attitude, 
and to the end of his life he combined in his 
nature something of the Christian and some- 
thing of the free-thinker. There was a time, 
it seems, when Pater thought, or affected to 
think, of taking holy orders in the Church of 
England: 


“He continually treated ordination in a flippant 


way, and on one occasion, when two of_ his 


*Tue Lire or WALTER PATER. 


By Thomas Wright. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons, . _ . 
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friends, the Rev. J. B. Kearney and McQueen, 
were also in the house, he said, ‘What fun it 
would be to be ordained and not to believe a 
single word of what you are saying’—a remark, 
however, upon which, considering the pleasure 
which he now took in shocking people, it would 
not be fair to lay too much stress. 

“Mr. Kearney made an indignant comment. 

“‘T shall take orders,’ followed Pater, ‘just be- 
fore my examination.’ 

“‘Tf you make the attempt,’ said Mr. Kearney, 
‘I shall do all I can to prevent it.’ 

“And I,’ followed McQueen, ‘shall do so too.’ 

“Pater replied that he should take orders in 
spite of them, or of anyone else.” 


McQueen and Kearney were as good as their 
word, and both addressed letters to the Bishop 
of London warning him against Pater’s dan- 
gerous tendencies. At first, we are told, Pater 
was much incensed, but ultimately he forgave 
them. The whole incident leaves doubts in the 
mind as to how far Pater was ever serious in 
his agnostic declarations. 

By far the most important of Pater’s friend- 
ships was that with Richard C. Jackson, a 
wealthy young poet and connoisseur. To 
describe the life of Pater without mentioning 
Jackson, says Mr. Wright, is “to tell the story 
of David and leave out Jonathan.” When 
Pater first met Jackson, in 1877, he found in 
him “a mind with as many hues as an ‘Indian 
carpet,” “a man who was at once an authority 
on Dante and Greek art, a Platonist, a monk, 
a Reunionist.” The young poet was a mem- 
ber of a religious fraternity in London organ- 
ized by the Rev. George Nugée, a High Church 
clergyman, and he worshiped daily in a beau- 
tiful chapel “with a black-and-white marble 
pavement, fittings of carved oak of antique de- 
signs, and an altar of marble richly gilt.” The 
chapel was dedicated to St. Austin, and the 
services were celebrated with all the pomp of 
ecclesiastical ceremony. Most of the brethren 
connected with St. Austin’s were men of ample 
private means, and all wore, both in chapel and 
in the street, the black gown of the order. “It 
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was a hotbed of so-called Romanism,” Mr. 
Jackson has said, “and glorious days they 
were. Life was then worth living—filled as it 
was with beautiful thoughts—surrounded as 
we then were with those in whose souls was 
found no guile.” It is not to be wondered at 
that the idealism of this brotherhood of wor- 
shipers exerted a powerful fascination over 
Water Pater’s mind. He would often seek re- 
laxation from his Oxford studies in brief visits 
to London, where he stayed with Jackson and 
engaged in long and animated conversations on 
all the deepest problems of life. The friend- 
ship ripened, and furnished the inspiration out 
of which grew Pater’s masterpiece, “Marius the 
Epicurean.” To quote from Mr. Wright’s nar- 
rative: 


“se 


Marius’ is the history less of a man than of a 
mind—the mind to a considerable extent of his 
friend, Richard C. Jackson. Few of the 
incidents in Marius’s career occurred to Mr. Jack- 
son. For them Pater drew on his own life. But 
in sketching Marius, Pater mingled his mind with 
that of his friend, and Flavian is also a compound 
of himself and another. But all Pater’s charac- 
ters are composite. Marius, who, like Peter, had 
at an early age lost his father, is brought up in 
the religion of Numa, and, as the head of his 
house, takes a leading part in its religious cere- 
monies. ‘Only one thing distracted him—a cer- 
tain pity at the bottom of his heart, and almost 
on his lips, for the sacrificial victims.’ In this he 
resembled the child Walter Pater, who had ‘an 
almost diseased sensibility to the spectacle of suf- 
fering’; indeed, the opening chapters of ‘Marius’ 
and the autobiographical ‘Child in the House’ are 
almost parallel studies. 

“All the notes Tequired for the descriptive por- 
tions of ‘Marius,’ including the accounts of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Lucian, and Apuleius, were taken 
from books in Mr. Jackson’s library at Grosvenor 
Park; for Pater, as we have seen, had no scarce 
and curious books of his own, while Mr. Jackson 
possessed, and still possesses, one of the most 
valuable private libraries in England. ‘It is true,’ 
Pater once said to Mr. Jackson, ‘that I could ob- 
tain the various editions of the classics and the 
lives of the men who lived in the time of Marius, 
with their precepts, at the Bodleian, but I in- 
finitely prefer to have what I require associated 
independently with you, a single human being in 
whose company I rejoice to be.’”’ 


During the late eighties and early nineties 
Walter Pater gathered around him in Oxford 
a most brilliant circle of young Englishmen. 
If Jackson’s personality and environment may 
be said to have suggested “Marius the Epicu- 
rean,” it was Veargett William Maughan, an 
Oxford student cut down in his prime, who in- 
spired the unfinished biographical romance, 
“Gaston de Latour.” A third formative and 
inspiring influence in Pater’s life was C. L. 
Shadwell, in his time “the handsomest man in 
the university—with a face like those to be 
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seen on the finer Attic coins.” Pater selected 
Shadwell as his traveling companion through 
Italy, and dedicated to him “The Renaissance.” 

Some interesting glimpses are afforded 
by Mr. Wright of the men— most of them 
now famous—who acclaimed Pater’s genius 
while he was still comparatively obscure. 
Among the first were Edmund Gosse and Will- 
iam Sharp. Among the last, it must be said 
frankly, were Pater’s Oxford colleagues. 
Strange stories were told in Oxford about Wal- 
ter Pater and his esoteric cult, and perhaps 
these may have served to prejudice the criti- 
cal judgment. Jowett, the Master of Balliol, 
bluntly expressed his disapproval of “The 
Renaissance,” on the ground that it seemed to 
countenance a “hedonist” philosophy, and 
Pater was so sensitive to this and similar 
criticisms that he gave his sanction to an edi- 
tion of the book that was “expurgated,” so to 
speak. But later he insisted on restoring the 
text in its entirety. 

Walter Pater’s reputation undoubtedly suf- 
fered by reason of the unbalanced lives of 
some of his disciples. Oscar Wilde was one 
of these. Pater had no more devoted cham- 
pion than Wilde. Says Mr. Wright: 

“Wilde, who treated all other men as intellec- 
tually his inferiors, used to say that Pater was 
the only human being who ‘staggered’ him. As 
time went on he treated Pater almost as a divin 
ity, and when writing him a letter, or sending him 


a book, he loved to begin, French fashion, ‘Horh- 
age to the great master!” 


Lionel Johnson, a young poet of genius who 


died as Poe died, was one of Pater’s most en- 
thusiastic admirers. “He is at once my envy 
and my despair,” said Johnson; “he is a lit- 
erary vampire, sucking the life and poetry out 
of the heart of every man he meets.” George 
Moore, the subversive novelist and essayist, 
also fell strongly under Pater’s spell. “My 
dear Audacious Moore,” Pater addressed him, 
in acknowledging a copy of “Confessions of a 
Young Man.” But it was Arthur Symons 
who was destined to be influenced most deeply 
by the master-spirit of Pater. “Upon him, in- 
deed, if upon any man,” declares Mr. Wright, 
“the mantle of Pater has fallen. With Pater 
as an inspiration, Mr. Symons has forged for 
himself a style that is at distinct and 
fulgid.” 

In truth, the “circle” of Walter Pater has 
left its impress on all the intellectual life of our 
time, but it is not just to hold him responsible 
for the acts or the opinions of any of his fol- 
lowers. He stands alone, in splendid isola- 
tion. His genius, to use one of his own 
epithets, is “columnar.” 


once 
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A COLLEGE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL TO THE 
YOUTH OF AMERICA 


HE best political economy,” says 

6) aN Emerson, “is the care and culture 

| A of men;” and it is in this spirit 
#4 that David Starr Jordan, President 
of Stanford University, addresses the youth of 
America in his latest brochure.* His appeal 
may be described as, in the largest sense, an 
argument for education, and he takes as his 
text the words: “The whole of your.life must 
be spent in your own company, and only the 
educated man is good company to himself.” 
With this statement he links another: “The 
world turns aside to let any man pass who 
knows whither he is going!” 

President Jordan urges his conviction that 
the university is becoming to a greater and 
greater extent the molder of character in 
our time. “All the strong men of the future,” 
he predicts, “will be college men, for the day 
is coming when the man of force realizes that 
through the college his power will be made 
greater.” The term “college spirit’ has been 
applied to many different things; but of all its 
meanings the best, in President Jordan’s 
opinion, is that “comradery among free 
spirits” of which Ulrich von Hutten has writ- 
ten. It was this that the scientist Agassiz 
had in mind when, half a century ago, he 
spoke of his college days in the University of 
Munich in the following terms: 

“The University had opened under the most 
brilliant auspices. Almost all of our professors 
were also eminent in some department of science 
or literature. They -were not men who taught 
from text-books, or even read lectures made up 
from extracts from original works. They them- 
selves were original investigators, daily contrib- 
uting to the sum of human knowledge. And they 
were not only our teachers but our friends. The 
best spirit prevailed among the professors and 
students. We were often the companions of their 
walks, often present at their discussions, an] 
when we met to give lectures among ourselves, 
as we often did, our professors were among our 
listeners, cheering and stimulating us in all our 
efforts after independent research. 

“My room was our meeting place: bedroom, 
lecture-room, study, museum, library, fencing- 
room all in one. Students and professors used 
to call it the Little Academy. 

“Here, in this little room, Schimpfer and Braun 


*CoLLEGE AND THE Man: An ApbrEss TO AMERICAN 
Youtu. By David Starr Jordan. American Unitarian 
Association. 


first discussed their newly discovered laws of 
phyllotaxy, that marvelous rhythmical arrange- 
ment of the leaves of plants. Here Michahelles 
first gave us the story of his explorations of the 
Adriatic. Here Born exhibited his preparations 
of the anatomy of' the lamprey. Here Rudolphi 
told us the results of his exploration of the Bava- 
rian Alps and the Baltic. Here Dr. Dollinger 
himself first showed to us, his students, before he 
gave them to the scientific world, his preparations 
of the villi of the alimentary canal ; and here 
came the great anatomist, Meckel, to see my col- 
lection of fish-skeletons of which he had heard 
from D6llinger,” 


Thus it was, comments President Jordan, 
at Munich eighty years ago; and the influence 
of that little band of students is still felt in the 
world of science. He continues: 


“Such a history, in a degree, has been that of 
many other associations of students, interested in 
other branches of thought, in history, in philos- 
ophy, in philology, in religion. 

“We are told that Methodism first arose in a 
little .band of college students, interested in the 
realities of religion, amid ceremonies and forms. 

‘At Williams College, in Massachusetts, there 
stands a monument which marks the spot where 
a haystack once stood. Under this haystack 


. three college students knelt and promised each 


other to devote their lives to the prez aching of the 
gospel of Christ among the heathen. * Thus was 
founded the first foreign mission of America.” 


A college mistakes its function, President 
Jordan goes on to say, if it thinks it can make 
young men and women moral beings by stand- 
ing over them in loco parentis, with a rod in 
hand and spy-glasses on its nose. The real 
morality is the result of inner impulse, not of 
outward compulsion; and the college gives its 
truest lesson in morality when it “strengthens 
the student in his search for truth,” and “en- 
courages manliness by the putting away of 
childish things.” “Take the dozen students at 
Munich,” exclaims President Jordan, “of 
whom Agassiz "has spoken. Do you suppose 
that Dr. Ddllinger caught any of these cheat- 
ing on examinations? Did the three young 
men at Williams College choose the haystack 
rather than the billiard hall for fear of the 
college faculty? The love of knowledge, the 
growth of power, the sense of personal respon- 
sibility, these are our college agencies for 
keeping off our evil.” 
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As in moral so in religious matters, says 
President Jordan, the college must operate 
through work and through example. More 
specifically he writes: 


“The college cannot make a student moral or 
religious through enforced attendance at church 
or chapel. It cannot arouse the spiritual element 
in his nature by any system of demerit marks. 
But let him find somewhere the work of his life. 
Let the thoughts of the student be free as the air. 
Give him a message to speak to other men, and 
when he leaves your care you need fear for him 
not the world nor the flesh nor the devil! 

“If your Christianity or your creed seem to 
the student to need a bias in its favor, if it seem 
to him unable to hold its own in a free investiga- 
tion, he will despise it, and if he is honest he 
will turn from it. Religion must come to him as 
a ‘strong and mighty angel,’ asking no aid of 
church (or state in its battle against error and 
wrong.” 


We are wont to regard our age as pre-emi- 
nently “practical,” and we are apt to speak 
slightingly of dreams and visions. There are 
times when we seem to be skeptical as to the 
value of truth and beauty, of zeal and devo- 
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tion, of' religion and piety, as tho all these 
things, for sale in the city markets and shop- 
worn through the ages, were going at a sacri- 
fice. But “the practical,” as President Jordan 
reminds us, “rests on the ideal.” He adds, in 
concluding : 


“It is the noblest duty of higher education, I 
believe, to fill the mind of the youth with enthu- 
siasms, thoughts of the work a man can do, with 
visions of how this man can do it. It should 
teach him to believe that love and faith and zeal 
and devotion are real things, things of great 
worth, things that are embodied in the lives of 
men and women. It should teach him to know 
these men and women, whether of the present or 
of the past, and knowing them his life will be- 
come insensibly fashioned after theirs. It should 
lead him to form plans for the part he has to 
play in science, in art, in religion. His work may 
fall far short of what he would make it, but a 
noble plan must precede each worthy achieve- 
ment. 

“Colleges can only serve us,’ says Emerson, 
‘when they aim not to drill but to create. They 
bring every ray of various genius to their hos- 
pitable halls, and by their combined effort set the 
heart of the youth in flame.’” 





FREDERIC HARRISON’S APOLOGIA 


1” ONE who is proud to be known as 
“the unshrinking follower of a new 


belief,” and who feels that many of 

the prev ailing religious ideas are lit- 
tle better than “the barbarous magic of unciv- 
ilized ages,” Mr. Frederic Harrison, the emi- 
nent English writer, has lately acceded* to 
repeated requests to tell the story of his spirit- 
ual development. The “new belief” to which 
he refers is, of course, Positivism, and the 
doctrines which he champions have had his 
undivided allegiance for upward of thirty 
years. During a large part of that time he 
has served a Positivist congregation in Lon- 
don in the capacity of public speaker and 
leader. 

At the outset of his story, Mr. Harrison 
makes it clear that nothing could have been 
farther from the Positivist thought than his 
early environment and upbringing. His father 
was a stanch High Churchman, and all the 
influences brought to bear on him in his home 
and school life were such as to implant a 
strong taste for the ritual of the Anglican 
Church. “I have always felt,” he says, “that 
the English Church service, regarded as a 
dramatic composition, is one of the most noble 


*Tue Creep or A LAYMAN. 
Macmillan Company. 


By Frederic Harrison. The 


products of our literature.” And when as a 
schoolboy he passed an autumn in Scotland, he 
was “chilled to the bone” by the Presbyterian 
form of worship. He must have been a con- 
scientious boy, for he testifies that he. prayed 
earnestly night and morning and on all occa- 
sions when he seriously wanted anything. “TI 
felt myself living in the eyes of God, and I 
honestly believed that the Almighty would 
vouchsafe to give me a school prize, or ordain 
fine weather for a holiday, or even enable me 
to get a good score a* a cricket match, if I 
only were to besiege the Throne of Mercy with 
the needful persistence.” 

To Mr. Harrison in his present frame of 
mind this boyish attitude toward prayer seems 
o “disgusting” that he feels ashamed to write 
it down. He goes on to say: 


“It was not till manhood that I fully saw all 
the folly, meanness, selfishness of this Practice. 
When we reflect what Christians conceive their 
Maker to be—the Ineffable Majesty which has 
created the Infinite Universe—when we _ think 
that each of us is but an infinitesimal mite, on 
one of the minor satellites that whirl ‘round one 
of the smaller of the thirty millions of suns— 
when we hear this mite asking the Almighty to 
suspend in its favor the laws of life and death, 
of sunshine and rain, it may be, to help it draw 
a lucky number in the ballot, to win a prize in a 
lottery, or to ruin a rival—the moral basis of 
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ordinary prayer becomes too horrible, too gro- 
tesque to be endured.” 


At the age of eighteen Mr. Harrison went 
to Oxford, where he found all the elements 
of theological inquiry and debate. His school 
taste for ritualism and his acquiescence in or- 
thodox doctrine were soon transformed into a 
sense of suspended judgment and anxious 
thirst for wider knowledge. He began to read 
Aristotle and Plato and the history of philos- 
ophy. He became acquainted with arguments 
bearing on the inspiration of Scripture and 
the credibility of the creeds that completely 
shook his hold on the conventional orthodoxy. 
“What moved me far more than the critical 
assaults of Strauss or of Francis Newman,” he 
says, “was the way in which devout and noble 
spirits, such as that of F. Robertson, of F. D. 
Maurice, of Francis Newman, Theodore 
Parker, together with followers of Dr. Arnold, 
of Coleridge, and the poets Tennyson and 
Browning, struck off the fetters of what Car- 
lyle called ‘the rags of Houndsditch.’ Maurice, 
Coleridge, Carlyle and F. Newman, in differ- 
ent ways and often without intending it, would 
fill me with horror and shame at many passages 
of Scripture and many dogmas of the Church 
which I felt to be profoundly repugnant to 
sound morality and even to human nature.” 

It was during his early college period of 
religious stress and uncertainty that Mr. Har- 
rison first fell under the influence of August 
Comte and the Positive philosophy. He read 
Comte in Harriet Martineau’s translation, and 
in the summaries of Littré and G. H. Lewes, 
and became so much interested in his ideas 
that he went to Paris to see him. The great 
man received him with simple dignity, and in 
a lengthy conversation outlined the principal 
conclusions at which he had arrived. Mr. 
Harrison was profoundly impressed. He says: 

“This interview with Comte did not make mea 
Positivist; I was not yet twenty-three; his 
‘Politique’ was unfinished, and I did not yet know 
one of his books in the original. But the ex- 
traordinary clearness and organic order of his 
conceptions deeply impressed me. His power of 
oral exposition was consummate, for his spoken 
word was as brilliant, epigrammatic and lumi- 
nous as his books are close, abstract and diffi- 
cult. On each point that I begged him to 
explain he spoke for ten or twenty minutes with 
a rapid and lucid analysis, paused, and passed 
to the next. It made me think of the way in 
which Plato taught in the Academy, for I have 
never heard before or since any teaching so in- 
structive.” 


One of the immediate results of his inter- 
view with Comte was the resolve to acquaint 
himself thoroly with the elements of physi- 
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cal science, and during the period that fol- 
lowed, while he was studying law in London, 
he mastered the text-books of Herschel, Tyn- 
dall, Huxley, Darwin and Herbert Spencer. 
In 1860 he wrote his first article—a theologi- 
cal paper dealing with the famous “Essays 
and Reviews” of Benjamin Jowett, Dr. (after- 
wards Archbishop) Temple, and Mark Patti- 
son. He sympathized with their views, but 
felt that their position as Church of England 
ministers was unjustifiable. His article was 
taken more seriously than he had expected, 
and the responsibility of finding himself in the 
midst of a fierce theological struggle made 
him resolve to formulate his own belief. In 
his diary, a year later, he wrote out a kind of 
Credo: 


“I believe that before all things needful, be- 
yond all else is true religion. This only can 
give wisdom, happiness, and goodness to men, and 
a nobler life to mankind. Nothing but this can 
sustain, guide and satisfy all lives, control all 
characters and unite all men ee 

“What is this true religion? We know not. 
As yet, it is not. Yet nearer, perhaps, than we 
think. Much is now clear. Much is coming 
into light. Dimly we may now see a faith guid- 
ing all hearts and lives in one. 

“When I contemplate the great harmony which 
stretches through man and nature, and that vast 
whole which lives, moves and grows together by 
equal laws, in natural concord, sympathy and 
help, I cannot but recognize a guiding Hand, 
and acknowledge one great Author. All-pow- 
erful? I know not. All-wise? I cannot tell. 
All-good? I dare not say. Yet surely this vast 
frame does testify to a Power very awful. Its 
symmetry points to a Mind truly sublime. And 
the perpetual goodness, tenderness and beauty 
of all breathing things are witness to a Goodness 
truly adorable. ies 

“Therefore, I believe that God is: who made, 
loves and protects man and all things. 

“How then shall we know Him?—do His will? 
serve Him? Has He left us without help, with- 
out light, without promise? Inspiration—Revela- 
tion—Gospel—there is plainly none. The 
diviner’s rod is past. The oracles are dumb. 
The tables of stone are broken. “The ancient 
legends are cast aside. So too are old fictions of 
innate knowledge, of conscious Truth—of 
Natural Theology. Scripture and Miracles alike 
are past. Man must be his own Gospel. He 
must reveal truth to himself—by himself. He 
must found, or frame, his own Religion—or 
must have none. 

“Prayer indeed is well—so far as it is good for 
the mind to dwell in thought, and the heart to 
rest—on that Power which governs all. Yet is 
this saying true—laborare est orare. Strength is 
lost in vain meditation and in vague yearning— 
it is misspent in personal petitions and secret 
ecstasies. To do right is better than to feel 
right. To live is better than to adore. 

“What should Soul be save that which each 
man feels to be—himself—his sense of force— 
his conscious being? Will this survive the 
grave ?—some ask. How can I tell? Why should 
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it? Why should it not? Why need we ask? 

“I may be glad to hope it—willing to trust it— 
yet little curious to know. I—myself—my influ- 
ence—my acts—my thoughts—my life, most 
urely shall and must outlive the grave, and live 
in others for ever, growing through all time in 
new conditions and extent, mingled for ever with 
the great current of all human life. In this 
faith I rest; towards this I labor: more trusting 
ind more clear each day.” 


In the forty-six years that have passed 
since these meditations were written it was 
inevitable that a change of view should have 
occurred. But this change, says Mr. Har- 
rison, was “a change of degree rather than of 
substance, practical more than intellectual.” In 
the main it was “a gradual fading away of 
the conception of Personality behind the mys- 
iery of the Universe and a clearer perception 
of the Human Providence that controls Man’s 
destiny on earth.” He continues: 


“The Supreme Power on this petty earth can 
be nothing else but the Humanity which, ever 
since fifty thousand—it may be one hundred and 
ifty thousand—years, has slowly but inevitably 
conquered for itself the predominance of all 
living things on this earth and the mastery of its 
material resources. It is the collective stream of 
Civilization, often baffled, constantly misled, 
grievously sinning against itself from time to 
time, but in the end victorious; winning certainly 
no heaven, no millennium of the saints, but 
gradually over great epochs rising to a better and 
a better world.” 


Mr. Harrison urges his conviction that faith 
in Humanity, whether we are conscious of it 
or not, already furnishes the motives out of 
which we act. 


“When the politician is troubled about the 
framing of a new law, the complications of inter- 
national policy, the reform of an ancient abuse, 
does he to-day ‘seek counsel of the Lord,’ as the 
Ironsides did, when the Bible was the literal 
Word of God; does he ‘wrestle with his Maker 
in the spirit,’ with groans, tears and the pouring 
forth of texts? When an English official has 
to face an earthquake, or the eruption of a vol- 
cano, does he fall on his knees in the midst of 
the falling walls, like a negro Baptist in Jamaica, 
or rush to crowd the churches, like a Neapolitan 
peasant or a Santiago Spaniard? The cultivated 
and practical man of to-day flies instantly to 
human resources, is guided by human science 
and staves off suffering and death from thou- 
sands by calling in all the resources of learning, 
foresight, presence of mind, which the Provi- 
dence of Humanity has trained him to use. 

“In the twentieth century the business of real 
life turns round Industry, Inventions, Art, Vital 
appliances in all forms. We battle with malaria, 
plagues, famines, all noxious conditions, by 
scientific research, infinite patience and continu- 
ous observation of facts. We add a tenth to the 
average of life; we spare intolerable agonies to 
untold millions; we have halved the cruel holo- 
caust of infants. For nearly two thousand years 
millions of prayers have ascended day by day to 
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Christ, Virgin, Saints and even to devils. All 
was in vain. The prayerful attitude of mind 
much added to the horror and the slaughter, as 
mothers flung themselves on their dying and in- 
fected children and fanatical devotion thrust 
aside all sanitary provisions with its besotted 
pietism. Humanity only recovers its health and 
peace in_ proportion as Theology slowly dies 
down. Which providence protects the children 
of men most lovingly, most wisely—the Divine 
Providence, or the Human ?” 


But the real test of any religious system, he 
admits, lies in its power to deal with the prob- 
lems of death. What has Positivism to say 
on this point? Mr. Harrison replies: 


“The Human Faith teaches us from childhood, 
not that this life is nothing worth, a vain and 
fleeting shadow, but rather that this life is all in 
all, and not an hour of it but is reckoned up as 
a trust to be used or wasted, spent for the good 
of those who are here and who shall come after 
us; that the value of each human soul is in the 
good work it has done on earth. — 

‘This sure and ‘certain hope, which we call 
the subjective Immortality of the Soul, is wholly 
independent of metaphysical hypotheses, for it is 
a plain conclusion of moral and social science. 
The sum total of each active life must infallibly 
act and react on all those whom it has ever 
touched directly or indirectly. The mother 
makes the infant; the home makes the boy and 
girl; the family makes society, as society makes 
the family, as Englishmen make England, as 
England makes Englishmen. The evolution of 
civilization, the continuity of any nation, society 
or institution, would be impossible but for this 
personal and social tradition of thought and 
feeling and energy. We are all members one of 
another, as the great Apostle said; but we are all 
in a sense the makers one of another. 

“In the case of the great this is too obvious to 
be gainsaid. Homer, Jesus, St. Paul, Dante, 
Shakespeare are far more truly alive to- day than 
they were during their hard, troubled and 

vagrant lives:—to the great of their time it 
seemed a life obscure or despicable. But the same 
sociologic truth is just as certain relatively in 
the case of the humble. Their lives persist for 
what they were really worth, whether they know 
it themselves, whether others remember it or 
not.. It is an indestructible attribute of hu- 
manity.” 


Mr. Harrison avers that if he were a benefi- 
cent millionaire, he would endow no more uni- 
versities or libraries until he had built “the 
grandest and most beautiful Temple on this 
earth—I think the type of St. Sophia of By- 
zantium—or the original Pantheon of Rome— 
wherein the most exquisite choral service 
should be chanted at least three times each 
day.” And there, he says, “not troubling my- 
self too much about the words, I would sit in 
the outer porch for hours, and let the music of 
it flow over my soul. One day—I know full 
well—the Temples of Humanity will resound 
to such music—but then with music set to the 
true words.” 
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HOW MRS. EDDY WON OUT 


NE of our leading newspapers has 

lately been indulging in speculation 
y ae as to what the result might have 
ie been if Mohammedanism or Chris- 
tianity had been started in an age and a 
country which were blessed with daily and 
hourly journals, and with illustrated maga- 
zines. We cannot know, but it is reasonable 


to suppose that the course of history might, 


have been materially altered, and that much 
theological bitterness and profitless contro- 
versy over moot points would have been 
avoided. And now that Christian Science, an 
enigmatical religious force of unique power, 
is taking root in many countries, it ought to be 
regarded as a matter for profound gratitude 
that the doctrines of the new movement and 
the personality of its venerated leader, are 
being subjected to the most searching historical 
criticism. 

It is safe to say that the record entitled, 
“Mary Baker G. Eddy: The Story of Her 


Life and the History of Christian Science,” 
now being indited for McClure’s Magazine by 
Georgine Milmine, is unparalleled in the an- 


nals of religious history. No one, after read- 
ing it, could doubt that Mrs. Eddy is a woman 
of genius. She may be a charlatan, but if so, 
says Miss Milmine, she is “the queen of char- 
latanry.” Here was a woman, a farmer’s 
daughter in humble circumstances and without 
unusual physical charms. For years she was 
practically confined to her bed with spinal 
complaint. She had so little means and influ- 
ence that it took her months to save up enough 
money to make the journey from New Hamp- 
shire, the State in which she was living, to 
Portland, Me., where her pains were soine- 
what mitigated by the famous mental healer, 
Phineas Parkhurst Quimby. Her first husband 
died. She was separated from her little son 
when he was four years of age. Her second 
marriage, to a dentist, was unhappy, and re- 
sulted in a separation. At her wits’ end to 
know how to live or where to jive, she boarded 
for years with simple working people in 
Massachusetts villages. She attracted, but 
seemingly could not hold, the friendship of 
these various households. In almost every 
case she was welcomed at first, and afterwards 
requested to leave. She was too uncomfort- 
able a visitor. Her theories led to heated argu- 
ments and family dissensions. In one instance 
Mrs. Eddy (at that time Mrs. Glover) was 
forcibly ejected from the house of a Mrs. 


Nathaniel Webster, an Amesbury spiritualist, 
with whom she had been living. As Mrs. 
Webster’s granddaughter tells the story: 


“My father commanded Mrs. Glover to leave, 
and when she stedfastly refused to go, he had 
her trunk dragged from her room and set it out- 
side the door, insisted upon her also going out 
the door, and when she was. outside he closed th 
door and locked it. I have frequently heard my 
father describe this event in detail, and I have 
heard him say that he had never expected, in his 
whole life, to be obliged to put a woman into the 
street. It was dark at the time, and a heavy rain 
was falling. My grandparents and my father 
considered it absolutely necessary to take this 
step, harsh and disagreeable as it seemed to them.” 


Thereupon, Miss Sarah Bagley, an Amesbury 
dressmaker, took compassion on the friendless 
woman, and extended the hospitality of her 
own home. But Mrs. Eddy never stayed long 
in one place. We next hear of her at Stough- 
ton, where she lived for awhile with a Mrs. 
Sally Wentworth and her two children, to 
whom she seemed genuinely devoted. This ex- 
periment turned out almost as disastrously as 
that in Amesbury. She made a deep impression 
on the lady of the house, who used to say, “If 
ever there was a saint upon this earth it is 
that woman,” but this feeling of admiration 
was not shared by her married son. Mr. 
Wentworth was—not unnaturally—indignant 
because Mrs. Eddy [Mrs. Glover] had at- 
tempted to persuade his wife to leave him, and 
to go away with her and practice the Quimby 
treatment. After this, Mrs. Eddy’s former 
kindly feeling toward the Wentworths seems 
to have been turned into hatred, and a caller 
still remembers going to the house one day 
and being disturbed by thé sound of violent 
knocking on the floor upstairs. Mrs. Went- 
worth rather shamefacedly explained that her 


‘son was sick in bed and that her visitor was 


deliberately pounding on the floor above his 
head! It is hardly to be wondered at that Mr. 
Wentworth, on his recovery, insisted on Mrs. 
Eddy’s immediate departure. She went, but 
under peculiar circumstances. She chose a 
day when all the members of the family were 
away from home, and locked the door of her 
bedroom behind her. And, then, according to 
Mr. Wentworth’s account: 


“T and my mother went into the room which 
she had occupied. We were the first persons to 
enter the room after Mrs. Glover’s departure. 
We found every breadth of matting slashed up 
through the middle, apparently with some sharp 
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instrument. We also found the feather-bed all 
cut to pieces. We opened the door of a closet. 
On the floor was a pile of newspapers almost 
entirely consumed. On top of these papers was 
a shovelful of dead coals. These had evidently 
been left upon the paper by the last occupant. 
The only reasons that they had not set the house 
on fire evidently were because the closet door had 
been shut, and the air of the closet so dead, and 
because the newspapers were piled flat and did 
not readily ignite—were folded so tight, in other 
words, that they would not blaze.” 


During these years of wandering, of dis- 
couragement, of hysteria, of strange, passion- 
ate resentment, Mrs. Eddy carried with her, 
as her most treasured possession, a Quimby 
manuscript. She talked of it constantly, and 
of the Quimby system of healing; and she said 
that she was writing a book of her own. Her 
speech, says Miss Milmine, was “highly col- 
ored,” and she had “odd clothes” and “grand 
ways.” The writer continues: 

“Her interest in strange and mysterious sub- 
jects, her high mission to spread the truths of her 
dead master, made her an interesting figure in a 
humdrum New England village, and her very 
eccentricities and affectations varied the monotony 
of a quiet household. Her being ‘different’ did, 
after all, result in material benefits to Mrs. 
Glover. All these people, with whom she once 
stayed, love to talk of her, and most of them are 
glad to have known her,—even those who now 
say that the experience was a ‘costly one. She 
was like a patch of color in those gray communi- 
ties. She was never dull, her old hosts say, and 
never commonplace. She never laid aside her 
regal air; never entered a room or left it like 
other people. There was something about her 
that continually excited and stimulated, and she 
gave people the feeling that a great deal was hap- 
pening.’ 


Mrs. Eddy’s friendships were in all cases the 
results of congeniality in religious thought, 
and wherever she went she taught her doctrine 
of mental healing. “I learned this from Dr. 
Quimby,” she used to say, quaintly and im- 
pressively, “and he made me promise to teach 
it to at least two persons before I die.” Miss 
Bagley, the Amesbury dressmaker, developed 
into quite a successful mental healer under her 
tuition, but the first of her pupils to exert any 
wide influence was Hiram S. Crafts, a shoe- 
maker of East Houghton. In 1867 he went 
into practice on principles she had laid down 
During the same year he admitted her into 
his household. The result was disastrous. 
While living there she urged him to divorce 
his wife on the ground that she stood in the 
way of success in the healing business. This 
Mr. Crafts refused to do; and finally Mrs. 
Eddy passed on to make new connections. 

While living in Amesbury, more than two 
years before, she had undertaken the instruc- 
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tion of a boy in whom she saw exceptional 
possibilities, and who was destined to play an 
important part in her history. To take up 
Miss Milmine’s narrative: 


“When she first met Richard Kennedy, he was 
a boy of eighteen, ruddy, sandy-haired, with an 
untading flow of good spirits and a lively wit 

hich did not belie his Irish ancestry. From his 
childhood he had made his own way, and he was 
then living at the Websters’ and was working in 
a box factory. Mrs. Glover recognized in his 
enthusiastic temperament and readiness at mak- 
ing friends, excellent capital for a future practi- 
tioner. He studied zealously with her while she 
remained at the Websters’, and when she was 
compelled to leave the house, Kennedy, with 
Quixotic loyalty becoming his years, left with 
her. After she went to Stoughton, Mrs. Glover 
wrote to him often, and whenever he could spare 
the time from his factory work, he went over 
from Amesbury to take a lesson. 

“When Mrs. Glover returned to Amesbury in 
1870, she regarded Kennedy as the most promis- 
ing of her pupils; he was nearly twenty-one, and 
she felt that he was sufficiently well-grounded in 
the principles of mind-cure to begin practicing. 
Mrs. Glover accordingly made up her mind to try 
again the experiment which had failed in the case 
of Hiram Crafts: to open an office with one of 
her students, and through him advertise her 
Science and extend her influence. She _ herself 
had not up to this time achieved any considerable 
success as a healer, and she had come to see that 
her power lay almost exclusively in teaching 
Without a practical demonstration of its benefits, 
however, the theory of her Science excited little 
interest, and it was in conjunction with a practic- 
ing student that she could teach most effectively. 
She entered into an agreement with young Ken- 
nedy to the effect that they were to open an office 
in Lynn, Mass., and were to remain together three 
years.” 

Mrs. Eddy’s removal to Lynn, and partner- 
ship with Richard Kennedy, mark the real be- 
ginning of her success. The strangely assorted 
couple—at this time Mrs. Eddy was fifty years 
old—hired offices on the second floor of a 
schoolhouse, furnished them with the slender 
means at their disposal, and put a sign on a 
tree in the yard, reading simply: “Dr. Ken- 
nedy.” Patients began to come in before the 
first week was over, and within three months 
the young man’s practice was flourishing. Mrs. 
Eddy remained in the background, but was 
known to be the inspirer of the whole project. 
“She began in those days,” says Miss Milmine, 
“to sense the possibilities of the principle she 
taught, and to see further than a step ahead. 
She often told Kennedy that she would one 
day establish a great religion which would 
reverence her as its founder and _ source. 
‘Richard,’ she would declare, looking at him 
intently, ‘you will live to hear the church-bells 
ring out my birthday.’” Her prophecy was 
destined to be fulfilled. 
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The history of the growth and development 
of the Christian Science movement in Lynn is 
the history of the triumph of the thought and 
personality of a single woman, who believed, 
with an apparently limitless intensity, in /er- 
self and in the power of her message to hu- 
manity. She might alienate her ablest follow- 
ers—her partnership with Kennedy was short- 
lived; she might become involved, as she did, 
in lawsuits with those who ought to have been 
her stanchest supporters; but the progress of 
the movement was never in doubt. 

By 1875 Christian Science had its official 
headquarters at Number 8, Broad street. Mrs. 
Eddy lived in the house, and wrote “Science 
and Health” in a little room under the sky- 
light. From here she organized classes of 
students, and planned her lectures. The hum- 
ble circle which had gathered around her was 
daily increasing. “Her following,” says Miss 
Milmine, “grew not only in numbers but in 
zeal; her influence over her students.and their 
veneration of her were subjects of comment 
and astonishment in Lynn.” The writer adds: 


“Of some of the pupils it could be truly said 
that they lived only for and through Mrs. Glover. 
They continued to attend in some manner to their 
old occupations, but they became like strangers 
to their own families, and their personalities 
seemed to have undergone an eclipse. Like their 
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teacher, they could talk of only one thing, and 
had but one vital interest. One disciple let two 
of his three children die under metaphysical treat- 
ment without a murmur. Another married the 
woman whom Mrs. Glover designated. Two stu- 
dents furnished the money to bring out her first 
book, tho Mrs, Glover at that time owned the 
house in which she lived, and her classes were 
fairly remunerative.” 

To this day, Mrs. Eddy’s students—and 
among them some who have long been ac- 
counted her enemies and whom she _ has 
anathematized in print and discredited on the 
witness-stand—declare that what they got 
from her was beyond price. They speak of “a 
certain spiritual or emotional exaltation which 
she was able to impart in her class-room; a 
feeling so strong that it was like the birth of 
a new understanding and seemed to open to 
them a new heaven and a new earth.” 

And this is the story of how one woman of 
humble birth, hampered by sickness and a diffi- 
cult temperament, without money and without 
influence, succeeded in establishing a religious 
cult. Pilgrims still visit in large numbers 
the little “skylight room” in which “Science 
and Health” was written. Surely their homage 
is not without its significance. The doctrines 
first promulgated there have spread to the ends 
of the earth. The humble dwelling in Lynn 
has been supplanted by churches of marble. 





PRAGMATISM, THE NEWEST PHILOSOPHY 


Fea VLLERE is a word that has been much 
eed bandied about in intellectual circles 
SS » during recent months. Very few 
uP NA people know what it means, and 
until now only a few have seemed to care. 
Yet one of its interpreters prophesies that it 
will create a commotion in the world of 
thought beside which the fight over Dar- 
winism will be as a kindergarten game to 
college football. “It will be worth living to 
see!” he exclaims. 

The word is “pragmatism,” and it represents 
a new phase of philosophic thought, or a new 
spiritual tendency, as one may choose to call it. 
Its prophet-in-chief in America is the eminent 
psychologist, William James, who has given 
up his Harvard professorship to devote him- 
self to its propaganda. He is not the only 
American thinker who has become enamored 
of the new theory. Professor Dewey, for- 
merly of Chicago University, now of Columbia, 
and Dr. Paul Carus, the scholarly editor of 
The Monist and The Open Court, have both 
evinced a large degree of sympathy with 
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pragmatism. The idea has taken root in 
several foreign countries. In Florence, a 
group of young Italians have established a 
pragmatist club and journal. In Oxford Uni- 
versity the principle, in its wider sense, is 
represented by F. C. S. Schiller. In Germany, 
Professor Ostwald, the distinguished physicist, 
has cut himself loose from his university posi- 
tion to grapple with new problems in the 
pragmatic spirit. And everywhere the move- 
ment, like other pioneer movements that have 
preceded it, tends to arouse either ardent 
championship or bitter hostility. 

According to Edwin E. Slosson, literary 
editor of the New York Independent, the 
essence of pragmatism is action. “It values 
ideas,” he explains, “by their consequences. 
Those that have no consequences it casts out 
of consideration.” The original statement of 
the pragmatic method, formulated by Peirce 
and quoted by James, is as follows: 

“If it can make no practical difference which 


of two statements is true, then they are really 
one statement in two verbal forms; if it can make 
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no practical difference whether a given statement 
be true or false, then the statement has no real 
meaning.” 

This statement has been amplified by Pro- 
fessor James in two further formulas which he 
is repeating in his lectures and articles, name- 
ly, (1) “The only meaning of truth is the pos- 
sibility of verification by experience ;” and (2) 
“True is the term applied to whatever it is 
practically profitable to believe.” 

The pragmatic method, as Professor Slosson 
points out, has been for a long time accepted 
as a matter of course in the laboratory of the 
scientist. But scientific men have not taken 
the trouble to formulate it. They have been 
too busy using it to stop and look at it. To 
quote: 

“The layman—and with him must be included 
all those who have merely learned science but 
not used it—talks a great deal about ‘the laws of 
Nature,’ which he regards as abstract, immutable, 
universal and eternal edicts, part of which are 
transcribed into the text-books. To the working 
scientists they are only more or less convenient 
formulas. He regards these ‘laws’ with 
no awe or reverence. He has no attachment for 
any of them unless it happens to be one that he 
has formulated himself. If he finds a new hypoth- 
esis that works better he throws the old one aside 
as he does his old model dynamo, or keeps it 
around as handy still for doing some of the com- 
mon work of the laboratory. Theories to the 
scientist are neither true nor false. They are 
only more or less useful. He neither believes nor 
disbelieves them; he only uses them. It is, for 
example, just as ‘true,’ using the word in its or- 
dinary sense, to say that the sun goes around the 
earth as to say that the earth goes around the 
sun, for all motion is relative, and we can regard 
either body as the stationary one or both as mov- 
ing, as we choose. When we say that the state- 
ment that the earth moves around the sun is the 
‘true’ one, we merely: mean that it is the more 
convenient form of expression, for on this hypoth- 
esis the paths of the earth and the other planets 
become circles (or more accurately speaking, ir- 
regular and eccentric spirals), while on the other 
and older hypothesis their paths are very com- 
plicated and difficult to handle mathematically. 
The theory that the earth moves is not only sim- 
pler than that of a stationary earth, but it is 
wider in its scope. It explains more, that is, it 
connects up with other knowledge, such as the 
flattening at the poles. Copernicus, then, did not 
discover a new fact about the solar system. He 
only invented a lazier way of thinking about it.” 


Confined within the four walls of the 
laboratory this conception of truth had the 
“academic” air, and did not seem to touch 
humanity vitally. But now the spirit of prag- 
matism is boldly invading the field of meta- 
physics, ethics, religion, sociology, politics, 
history and education. Professor Slosson asks 
us to try to imagine the revolutionary results 
that would follow the application of the prag- 
matic method to any of the old antinomies, 


fate-freewill, 
monism-pluralism. He 


such as_ materialism-idealism, 
objective-subjective, 
continues: 


“When the phrase ‘the survival of the fittest’ 
first came into the world it was objected to on 
opposite grounds. Some said it was a truism— 
too obvious to need mentioning and leading to 
nothing. Others said it was false, absurd and 
dangerous doctrine, destructive of all morality if 
followed to its logical conclusions. It is interest- 
ing to note that pragmatism is now being met by 
both these objections. If it is new it is nonsense; 
if it is old it is obvious. Between these extreme 
opponents there is the tertium quid, a more nu- 
merous and cautious party, which virtually says. 
‘Well, if I admit that, what are you going to 
prove by it?’ The pragmatist, as one who be- 
lieves in testing a theory by its consequences, 
cannot find fault with this attitude. ; 

“Dewey’s test of truth is its satisfactoriness, its 
competency to give adequate satisfaction to all 
legitimate human needs and aspirations. The op- 
ponents of pragmatism interpret this to mean that 
we can believe whatever we please, a denial of 
the imperativeness of truth and duty. Dr. Francis 
Patton of Princeton says it means that ‘religion 
is any old thing that works.’ Carried to an ex- 
treme in this direction it would lead to unlimited 
individualism in philosophy and anarchy in ethics, 
to Max Stirner’s ‘My truth is the truth.’ But the 
pragmatists check the drift in this direction by 
the observation that our life philosophy must be 
permanently satisfactory, not the caprice of a 
momentary mood; it must be satisfactory to the 
race as well as to the individual; it must not 
conflict with any of our other ideas ; it must 
harmonize with whatever we credit in the philos- 
ophies of other people; it must connect up with 
all we know of the past and with all we can fore- 
tell of the future. Peirce bases his pragmatism 
on the subordination of individual to collective 
thought. Carried to an extreme in this direction, 
it would lead to religions of authority and con- 
formity. But the pragmatist is never an extrem- 
ist. He always refuses to swim out of his depth 
in the sea of speculation.” 


It is too early, says Professor Slosson, to tell 
whither the pragmatic movement will lead. It 
can hardly be defined yet as a philosophic 
system, or a school of thought; rather it is 
“the future focus of several very diverse but 
converging lines of thought.” He adds: 


“It already has its schism; literally, pragmati- 
cism, a narrower term which Peirce has recently 
devised because his original word, pragmatism, 
got carried away from him by the sweep of the 
movement. Schiller in England prefers a still 
wider term, humanism. Dewey refuses to wear 
any tag. Santayana’s recently published ‘Life of 
Reason’ is officially declared by its publishers to 
be of a pragmatic character. H. G. Wells, in his 
addresses, “The Discovery of the Future’ and ‘The 
Imperfections of the Instrument,’ attacks the 
legal-minded man in a distinctly pragmatic way. 
Ostwald in Germany and Poincaré in France are 
developing the new philosophy on its scientific 
side. In so far as these tendencies can be 
summed up in a phrase they may be said to be 
leading toward a utilitarian metaphysics.” 
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THE IMMORALITY OF 


VERY prison in the land,” says 
4 Brand Whitlock, the novelist- 
Kj Mayor of Toledo, “is a denial of 
every church in the land. They 
make a grim, stupendous paradox; if men be- 
lieve in the churches as they say they do, they 
ought to pull the prisons down; if they be- 
lieve in the prisons, as they say they do, they 
ought to pull the churches down.” 

These revolutionary sentiments may have 
been engendered by the teachings and practice 
of Mr. Whitlock’s subversive predecessor in 
the Mayoralty chair, the famous “Golden 
Rule” Jones; but they first took definite shape 
in his mind on the occasion of a visit to a cer- 
tain police court where he saw, at close 
quarters, the actual and sordid workings of 
the machinery of the law, and came into a 
realization of what he now regards as the 
fundamental immorality of our whole penal 
system. In communicating his state of mind 
to the reading public (Everybody's Maga- 
sine, May), Mr. Whitlock pictures the slow 
procession of wretched beings who passed be- 
fore his eyes that day; the judge with “his 
cynicisms, his cheap sarcasms, his _ petty 
jokes;” the prosecutor with his professional 
and detached manner; the “flippant reporters 
striving to find some humorous side to all that 
squalor and wretchedness;” the clerk mumb- 
ling the oaths to witnesses; the line of police- 
men; the bailiff striking order now and then 
with his gavel; the “ribald, morbid steaming 
crowd, with its intent faces, finding a sensa- 
tion for its starved life;” then the “incessant, 
interminable talking of the lawyers, their 
patent insincerity, their sophistry—as if they 
must never say a thing they meant!” And 
finally, after seeing all this, Mr. Whitlock 
found himself inquiring of his own soul: 
What did it all mean? What good did it do? 
He continues: 
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“Well might one marvel at the confused morals 
involved in a scheme that wrung money, by way 
of fines, from those who had sinned to obtain that 
money, and paid it out again to support those who 
condemned the sinners—that is, the judge, the 
prosecutor, the clerk, the bailiff, the policemen, 
etc. And-then, it seemed strange that two men 
could commit the same sin or break the same 
law, and one escape by paying a fine and the 
other go to prison because he lacked the money 
to pay the fine. Nor could one reconcile with our 
stated doctrine of crime and its punishment—to 
say nothing of abstract justice—the fact that a 
man, having been suspected of a crime which the 
police could not prove he had committed, should 
thereupon be punished, sent to prison, merely be- 
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cause they had suspected him! ‘These were a 
few of the inconsistencies that anyone coming to 
that scene with what the painters call a ‘fresh 
eye’ could not have failed to notice.’ 


But the inconsistencies of our penal system, 
as Mr. Whitlock sees them, lie much deeper 
than this; they are rooted in the very heart 
of the system itself. Every day, he remarks, 
in every city in the United States, or in all 
Christendom, for that matter, this same police- 
court scene is repeated; and connected with it 
are similar scenes in higher criminal courts. 
And then come workhouses, jails, peniten- 
tiaries, where these same persons are confined 
for awhile, and whence they emerge, to appear 
again in police courts, then in higher criminal 
courts—then to disappear again in work- 
houses, jails and penitentiaries. “They move 
in a constant circle, an endless procession, 
round and round, round and round—police 
court, workhouse, and police court again; 
criminal court, penitentiary and criminal 
court again; and so on, round and round, 
over and over again the same. And this 
goes on day after day, year after year, 
and has been going on year after year, 
decade after decade, century after century.” 
This process is defended on the ground 
that it protects society, or atones for or 
avenges wrong, or makes people moral; but, 1 
Mr. Whitlock’s opinion, it accomplishes none 
of these results. He says: 

“Any one can see that the number of ‘criminals,’ 
as they are called, is never diminished, that no 
one is ever benefited by the treatment, that the 
procession is always the same, passing each day 
under the eye of the magistrate, lifting its hag- 
gard faces to him, only to be pushed on, and 
down again into the black abyss. And when, as 
is always happening, some one drops out because 
he has succumbed to his miserable environment, 
or has been worn to death by the brutal and 
illegal punishments administered in prisons, or 
has been killed legally, the gap is promptly filled. 
the ranks close up, and the procession fares on.” 


In analyzing the public sentiment that but- 
tresses existing prison systems, Mr. Whitlock 
finds two main assumptions. The first is the 
assumption that there is a certain portion of 
mankind called the “criminal class,’ which 
differs from all the rest, and not only wishes 
to sin and commit crime, but is determined to 
sin and commit crime. Now, according to 
Mr. Whitlock’s view, this idea is entirely 
fallacious. “There is no ‘criminal’ class,” he 
asserts; “there is simply a punished class, 
or a caught class.” Any one can establish the 
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truth of this statement, he thinks, by looking 
at the world about him for a single day, or by 
reading the newspapers. “He will see hun- 
dreds of men who are doing wrong, commit- 
ting sins and crimes and violating statutes, but 
no one ever thinks of looking on them as be- 
longing to the criminal class.” To quote 
further : 


“Men commonly speak of the ‘criminal’ class 
as if mankind were arbitrarily divided into two 
distinct classes, one class composed wholly of 
‘good’ people, and the other of ‘bad’ people; and 
they go on to speak as if the ‘good’ were 'grad- 
ually rounding up all the ‘bad’ people, corraling 
them in prisons, and branding them, and as if as 
soon as they got them all caught and all penned 
up the world would be ‘good.’ But the fact is 
that there are no bad people and there are no 
good people; that is, there are no people who 
are wholly one thing or the other. All men, at 
times, yielding to the impulse of the lower na- 
ture, commit acts, that is, do things or say things 
or think things—for a thought is a deed quite as 
much as a blow is—that are wrong, and that they 
know to be wrong, the essence of the evil deed 
being, of course, in the knowledge that it is wrong 
or immoral. For wrong is relative; a child in 
the slums might swear or steal without wrong, 
because it had never been taught better, because 
it had had no higher ideal set before it, and was 
wholly unconscious that there was any higher 
ideal; whereas the child of the avenue could not 
do these acts without committing wrong. Just so, 
a man might kill without committing greater 
wrong than you or I were we to lie about a 
neighbor or refuse to stand for a principle we 
know to be right. 

“No, there are no ‘good’ people, and no ‘bad’ 
people, but people merely, with good and bad 
mysteriously mixed in all of them, but the good 
strongly prevailing. The so- -called ‘hardened’ 
criminal—who quite often is not nearly so hard- 
ened in heart as the judge who sentenced him; 
that is, not so wanting in sympathy, pity, love, 
faith, all the higher human qualities, those that 
are emanations from the divine and prove the 
divine in man—does many more good things than 
bad, has many kindly, generous, even noble im- 
pulses, but perhaps has had little chance of de- 
veloping them, or little incentive to do so. There 
are as many kind deeds in prisons on the part 
of the prisoners themselves as there are out, per- 
haps relatively many more, considering how great 
is the forgiveness that must be shown by the 
prisoners toward those who put and keep them 
there. There is no great moral difference to be 
—— between those in prison and those out- 
side.’ 


The second assumption against which Mr. 
Whitlock protests is a prevailing idea that the 
only way to stop persons from sinning is to 
threaten, punish and hurt them—“to create, as 
it were, some fearsome, horrible monster, and 
set it up before them.” 

“The naive belief, which holds it as axiomatic 
that punishment deters or atones, would be amus- 


ing if it were not fraught with such terrible con- 
sequences, not only to those on whom its pains 


and penalties directly fall, but on all those upon 
whom its consequences are indirectly visited, 1. e. 
the officials concerned in this business of punish- 
ing, who invariably become hardened and brutal- 
ized by the cruel work they do. The mag- 
istrate looks in a book, reads the description of 
the offense, reads the penalty, and guesses off a 
number of days or dollars, and makes an an- 
nouncement of this number. Then others take 
the prisoner, and put him in a cage and keep him 
there the prescribed number of days. Sometimes 
they make him work while in the cage, and, when 
they do, they take from him, by force, the product 
of his labor—a thing, of course, they have no 
right to do, no matter how he may have sinned. 
Besides this, while in the prison he is compelled 
to look on all sorts of misery and degradation, 
and oftentimes to observe those in charge of him 
themselves stealing from the state; and he is 
compelled to endure or to witness hideous cor- 
poral punishments. While in prison no high ideal 
is set before him; he is subject to no refining in- 
fluences; all is low, degrading, brutal, and cruel, 
so that he comes out from that cage embittered 
in soul and a worse man than when he entered. 

The magistrate has no means of knowing 
the really significant things about the man before 
him, what strange, occult, mysterious currents of 
human will or fate, moving in the man’s mind or 
in the minds of his ancestors, impelled him to his 
deed; he has no means of knowing how far the 
man has been the prey of economic forces that 
the judge does not understand, or what hiddea 
physical defect may have created moral defect or 
obliquity in him. All the judge knows is that in 
a certain book it is printed that between minimum 
and maximum limitations there is a mysterious 
number of years that must be prescribed for bur- 
glary, another number for larceny of a sum over 
$35, another for stealing a horse, another for 
forging a note, another for firing a dwelling; or 
that there are so many days for larceny of a sum 
under $35, so many for getting drunk, for creat- 
ing a disturbance, and so on. It would be just 
as sensible for doctors to say that a man with 
typhoid fever must go to a hospital for two years, 
a man with smallpox seven years, a man with 
appendicitis three years; a man with a boil thirty 
days, a man with a carbuncle ninety days, a man 
with a cold ten days, and so on. When a man is 
cured of a physical disease, he is discharged from 
a hospital; when a man is cured of a moral dis- 
ease, he should be discharged from a prison, that 
is, assuming that a man could ever be cured of a 
moral disease in a prison, which, of course, he 
cannot—as society itself admits by continuing the 
treatment when he does get out.” 


Some day, perhaps, says Mr. Whitlock, in 
concluding, we shall learn that, properly, we 
can have nothing to do with punishment. No 
man, he thinks, is good enough or wise 
enough to judge or to punish another man. 
All that society has a right to do is to protect 
itself by restraining those of proved dangerous 
tendencies; “it has no right to hurt them while 
doing so; and its duty is to do all it can to 
help the erring, wandering souls back into the 
right path.” A beginning in this direction has 
already been made by the juvenile courts, and 
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the principle which they exemplify is undoubt- 
edly growing in public esteem. The young 
Mayor of Toledo pleads, with Tolstoy, for a 
recognition of love, not of force nor of punish- 
ment, as the final arbiter of human affairs; and 
he harks back to one of Emerson’s essays for 
a powerful vindication of his attitude: 


“But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on 
our modes of living, a nobler morning than that 
Arabian faith, in the sentiment of love. This is 
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the one remedy for all ills, the panacea of nature. 
We must be lovers, and at once the impossible 
becomes possible. Our age and history, for 3,000 
years, has not been the history of kindness, but 
of selfishness. Our distrust is very expensive. 
The money we spend for courts and prisons is 
very ill laid out. We make, by distrust, the thief, 
and burglar, and incendiary, and by our court and 
jail we keep him so. An acceptance of the senti- 
ment of love throughout Christendom for a sea- 
son would bring the felon and the outcast to our 
side in tears, with the devotion of his faculties to 
our service.” 





THE DUTIES AND DANGERS OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT 


HE great dramatist Ibsen once wrote 
to a friend: “So to conduct one’s 
ek S life as to realize one’s self—this 
WIA seems to me the highest attainment 
possible to a human being. It is the task of 
one and all of us, but most of us bungle it.” 
These words may be said to sum up his life’s 
creed, and their spirit is reflected in the phi- 
losophy of a growing number of modern 
thinkers. Duty and self-sacrifice used to be 
recognized as the foundation-stones of ethics; 
but nowadays the stress falls on self-develop- 
ment. Maeterlinck, for instance, points out 
that the injunction to love our neighbors as 
ourselves is of no practical value if we love 
ourselves in meager wise and faint-heartedly; 
and Bernard Shaw takes the position that each 
step in self-development means a duty repu- 
diated. As an editorial writer in Harper’s 
Weekly puts it, “we are now in an age of 
reactions.” The same writer continues: 


“There is a new doctrine in the air, contro- 
verting the old simple way of feeling that life 
offered us but little choice; that there was al- 
ways something to hand to be done, and that the 
higher law demanded that we set our hand to the 
most immediate task. 

““T wonder,’ said an Oxford professor one day, 
“if American women are happier, in the end, than 
Englishwomen.’ And when he was questioned as 
to why he should expect it, he said that wher- 
ever he went he met American women intent 
upon self-fulfilment, self-development; they were 
studying philosophy in Germany, cathedrals in 
France, painting in Italy; they were journeying 
over the world, seeking enlargement of the self; 
whereas the Englishwoman accepted her given 
place in life, did the task that came to hand, and 
talked mainly of duty. He was uncertain whether, 
in the end, the sum of the new experiment was 
greater happiness. That, however, is hardly the 
question to ask. The real question is whether the 
sum is fuller consciousness or not. The stuff of 
our sorrows, of our studies, of our experience, 
must be translated into consciousness before it 
becomes power. Which material translated be- 
comes the best consciousness is again the matter 
to decide. Bernard Shaw is particularly severe 


upon self-sacrificers. He says Marie Bashkirtseif 
was a source of delight to every one around her 
‘by the mere exhilaration and hope-giving atmos- 
phere of her wilfulness.’ The self-sacrificer, he 
says, ‘is always a drag, a responsibility, a re- 
proach, an everlasting and unnatural trouble with 
whom no really strong soul can live.’ Mr, Shaw 
is always giving cold plunges by way of tonic, 
and what he says, witty and crystalline and strik- 
ing as it is, needs a good deal of shaking down 
and looking over before we finally swallow it.” 


The type of duty-driven, self-sacrificing 
person described by Mr. Shaw is by no means 
rare. “There are plenty of them in the world,” 
says the Harper’s Weekly writer, “and they are 
usually—not always—of the feminine gender.” 


“They fritter away their lives, doing little 
things for other people, encouraging those about 
them in small self-indulgences and lazy pettiness. 
But is it self-sacrifice, or is it a kind of timidity 
and shirking that makes them adopt these tac- 
tics? The mother who waits upon her child, who, 
as we Americans say, ‘spoils’ her child, does so 
because it is infinitely easier to govern one’s self 
in little things, to exert one’s self for small serv- 
ices, and to accept small sacrifices than it is to 
demand the highest ideal from those around us. 
It requires more strength of purpose to demand 
attentions, civilities, and service from our sub- 
ordinates than to forego them. There is nothing 
so easy to be, nothing that requires less moral 
stamina and purpose, than a household drudge 
or a person used by others, instead of a person 
with objects, interests, pursuits, and definite in- 
tentions. On the whole, when we look around 
and see the helpless and useless people, they are 
nearly all folk who, at some time or other, had 
the excuse of self-sacrifice. They are the women 
who did not go to college because mother would 
have been lonely; or the wives who have no re- 
sources or interests because they waited on their 
children all day and entertained their husbands 
every evening. In the end, it is true that it is 
the self- helpers who can help others; those who 
would not give of their oil, but industriously 
burned their lights.” 


There is a danger, however, in self-develop- 
ment, as the writer admits. It is the danger of 
“forgetting that one is, after all, but a little 
screw in a big machine, and that whatever pur- 
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pose the big machine serves, at any rate it was 
not created for our self-furtherance.” More- 
over: 


“If one recklessly goes in for self-development, 
it must always be with an end in view, and that 
end must be helping others. There is nothing, 
after all, the world needs quite so much as kind- 
ness; and if in the cause of self-development we 
choose to forego the minor services and hap- 
hazard kindnesses, it must really be with the 
larger service and the greater help in view. In- 
tellectual development may be taken in the same 
spirit as sanctification: ‘For their sakes 1 sancti- 
fied myself.’ 

“A modern essayist, in a recent very interesting 
book upon death, tells us that when he thought 
himself dying and tried to go over his life, the 
thing that distressed him most was remembering 
that once when he was writing he turned away 
his sister who came to him with some papers for 
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criticism. It reminds one of Trilby, who, when 
she was dying, could not forget the little brother 
whom she refused to take with her to the Bois, 
and she kept seeing him again as he stood in the 
doorway crying after her.” 

In concluding, the writer draws the moral 
that ‘“‘we must react with a certain degree of 
caution. We must pursue self-development 
with sense alert not to miss the essential 
services, the vital kindnesses, that bestrew the 
way.” And “when we are too lazy to command 
our children, or too weak to demand the best 
of strength and of service in others, we ought 
not to call our qualities ‘self-sacrifices.’” In the 
end we may all be able to adopt as our motto: 


Help me to need no aid of men, 
That I may help such men as need. 





THE 


“ETHEREAL BODY” 


AS THE SIGN OF OUR 


IMMORTALITY 


*NeAs| has an “ethereal,” or, as the Theoso- 
2 & phists would say, an “astral” body, 

BAW in addition to the physical body, 
and that this ethereal body ensures the pre- 


Fox aN HE theory that every human being 
: > Wy 


servation and persistence of the soul after 
death, is lucidly and eloquently propounded in 
a little book* by F. H. Turner, lateiy issued in 


The work, which has bee: charac- 
terized by a prominent reviewer as_ the 
achievement of “a pioneer mind in a new 
realm of thought,” is in the form of a corre- 
spondence between two friends. One is a man 
of practical affairs living in New York; the 
other an aged naturalist who writes from a 
village among the hills. The former has re- 
cently been bereaved of his only son, and 
mourns as one without hope. He wants to 
believe in immortality, but cannot, and in his 
distress candidly lays his doubts before his 
elder friend. The greatest objection to im- 
mortality in his mind is that based upon the 
well-known scientific dictum: “Thought is a 
function of the brain.” How is it possible, 
he asks, for intelligence and the moral sense 
to survive the disintegration of the brain? 
To comfort him with assurance of his son’s 
continuing life, the naturalist places at his 
disposal the fruits of his lifelong thought and 
research in connection with the baffling prob- 
lem of immortality. He is not willing to ad- 
mit that the problem is insoluble, and he looks 
to science for an answer to the riddle. “To 


Boston. 


“ame THE New-Mave Grave. A Correspondence. By 
- H. Turner, James H. West Company, Boston. 


my mind,” he says, “the attitude of one who 
refuses to indulge a hope contrary to the 
affirmations of science is a far more religious 
attitude than that of one who neither knows 
nor cares how science bears on his faith. 
For Natur Nature includes man—is 
the expression of God, the One Eternal 
Energy. To pursue science, therefore, is to 
seek after God; to question Nature is to in- 
quire his will; to abide by her revelations is 
to be obedient to his will.” He continues: 


“Science is the strongest bulwark of the funda- 
mental postulate of religion, viz.: There is One 
Eternal Energy, by whom and through whom and 
to whom are all things. This proposition, the 
greatest truth ever conceived by the mind of man, 
she has, so far as may be, empirically demon- 
strated. In the middle third of the last century, 
the inexplicable Time Spirit roused in the minds 
of several scientific men in England and Germany 
suggestions which led up, by way of experiment 
and inference, to the law that the universe is the 
expression of One Energy, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and forever, eternally changeless, though 
infinitely diverse in form. This discovery, the 
immortal triumph of science, is simply the veri- 
fication of religion’s first postulate, and is the 
basis of science as it is the basis of religion. 
There is one energy, of which all the frame of 
things is but an expression, declares science. The 
One Energy of the Universe is God, the Lord Al- 
mighty, declares religion. Thus the grandest dis- 
covery of science is seen to be one with the grand- 
est announcement of religion; and more and 
more, as science grows and creeds broaden, will 
men come to learn that in Nature lurks not the 
ae but the confirmation of religious 
aith. 


The methods by which the Primal Energy 
works in and through matter, we can only 
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know imperfectly. Even science cannot un- 
ravel the mystery of protoplasm and the gene- 
sis of things. Some thinkers regard energy 
and matter as co-existent from all eternity; 
others see in energy the sole primal existence. 
But this at least we know: Somehow a 
wondrous change is effected. Somehow the 
One Energy translates itself into the one 
substance, and “by its ceaseless shiver the 
cosmic substance proclaims the presence of 
the Primal Life.” Ignorant of this basal cos- 
mic process, we fail to connect the psychic 
forms of energy with that great circuit of 
physical energies lately revealed to us by the 
discoverers of the law of conservation of 
energy. But “in the Eternal Mind,” says our 
naturalist-sage of Hillton, “the connection is 
made. Our finiteness knows only how the 
heat of the forge is one with the flash of the 
lightning, the glory of the sunlight, the thun- 
der of the cataract; but the Eternal knoweth 
how it is one with the white grace of the lily 
and the sturdy strength of the oak, one with 
the joy of leaping and singing things, one 
with the thought, the love, the rectitude, the 
aspiration of man.” He goes on to say: 


“The rhythmic vibrations of the cosmic sub- 
stance, of which the vibrations of our atoms may 
be regarded as typical, are revealed everywhere 
throughout the cosmos, so far as we know the 
cosmos. Everywhere, even in the solar systems, 
we see or conceive this universal rhythm of 
change. All about us are solar systems coming 
into being, as ours came millions of years ago; 
systems yielding up to cosmic transformation 
their stores of energy, as ours is yielding hers; 
systems already become, as will ours, inert and 
cold; and systems crashing, as in the fulness of 
time will ours, into tremendous ruin, generator 
of that fierce passion of transforming energies 
out of which shall spring a new birth wherein 
the great rhythm shall begin anew.” 


This leads on to a masterly exposition of 
the real significance of the unfolding theory 
of evolution: 


“The first glimpse of the law of evolution—the 
complement of the law of the conservation of 
energy—was discerned by Immanuel Kant about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. He per- 
ceived that the solar systems of our universe had 
been evolved from primal matter by the slow ag- 
gregation of atoms, first into nebulz, then into 
spheres; and his theory, mathematically estab- 
lished by the great French astronomer Laplace, 
is still the most widely accepted method of ac- 
counting for the inception and building up of our 
universe. About fifty years later, the second in- 
timation of the law was revealed to the mind of 
the French naturalist, Jean Lamarck. He dis- 
cerned the working of the evolutionary process 
in the multiplicity of organic species, but failed 
to discover the steps in the process. In the thir- 
ties of the century just closed, the English geolo- 
gist, Sir Charles Lyell, carried on Laplace’s story 
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of the evolution of suns and planets by showing 
how one of those planets had built itself up from 
an incandescent, rotating mass into a fit abode 
for living things. But it was not until after the 
discovery of the law of the conservation of en- 
ergy that the great law of evolution, in its com- 
pleteness, dawned upon the elect mind. In amon- 
umental series of treatises, the publication of 
which was begun about the middle of the last 
century, Herbert Spencer welded into a great 
philosophic system those fragments of the cosmic 
process which his predecessors had discerned, and 
revealed to man the basic truth that all Nature 
is a continual becoming; that the cosmos, through 
all its realms, is a constant cyclic evolution of 
higher forms from lower. In its influence upon 
scientific thought, this discovery has been second 
only to the discovery of the conservation of en- 
ergy. A little later, in 1859, Charles Darwin filled 
the gap in Lamarck’s discovery by showing how 
the law had worked in the development of or- 
ganic species, and thus transferred the whole sub- 
ject to a new plane. Men now found the evolu- 
tion theory to be invested with a personal inter- 
est, and thus what had been a matter appealing 
chiefly to the learned became the absorbing ques- 
tion of the day.” 


Darwin’s wonderful achievement, which 
may be said to have done for biology what the 
discovery of the law of the conservation of 
energy had done for physics, instantly flashed 
into the minds of men the perception of one- 
ness in Nature, from atoms of matter to 
majesty of man. More than that; it opened 
up unimagined vistas of endless development. 
The idea of a finite universe lost its meaning 
for man. One after another his ultimates had 
receded, until he stood face to face with the 
gleaming depths of illimitable mystery. From 
atoms and material things and _ biological 
forms his gaze was led on to a tenuous sub- 
stance that seemed to lie behind matter, an 
embosoming influence in which our suns and 
systems are borne as in a sea. It is this that 
we call ether, and the Hiilton naturalist 
writes of its function: 


“It pervades all the spaces of our universe, 
inter-stellar, inter-molecular, inter-atomic, form- 
ing within every material body a finer body, in- 
visible but no less real than the one our eyes be- 
hold. In this ethereal space-filler lies hidden, we 
believe, the solution of many of the problems 
which now baffle our comprehension. Its exist- 
ence in Nature was discovered because a good 
guesser looked there for it in order to account 
for the phenomena of light, and for years it was 
regarded merely as a convenient means for light 
transmission. Now, science sees in it a means of 
transmission for all the physical forms of energy 
and a realm of endless possibilities. Every 
discovery we make in Nature is only an indication 
of more of the kind farther on. The existence 
within our world of a world more tenuous than 
ours implies the existence within that of another 
more tenuous still, and, within that, another and 
another, on and on in endless evolution, the atom 
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of one tenuity being ever the gateway to the next, 
a multiplex compound of finer atoms. Thus, 
what we call the ether is, in reality, an infinite 
reach of successive tenuities of substance. In 
each tenuity all spaces are occupied by the sub- 
stance of the worlds beyond, there being there- 
fore no such thing as action at a distance, since 
there is no unoccupied space, the succession of 
tenuities being infinite, or, rather, being one of 
the phases of that mysterious union between the 
One Energy and the one substance, which is be- 
yond finite comprehension.” 


But what has all this to do with the im- 
mortality of the human soul? The application 
is direct and vivid, if the veteran naturalist’s 
chain of argument is sound. For even as 
man’s body and spirit may be taken as the 
symbols of the material universe and its eter- 
nal Soul, so also his physical garment, like 
the garment of nature, is framed, so to speak, 
on an ethereal substance. To follow the 
argument: 


“What, in common speech is known as the next 

world, or the unseen world, must be that world 
of our series which, under the broad name, the 
ether, has become, to a certain extent, known to 
our science. What are Nature’s phe- 
nomena in one world are presumably somewhat 
similar to her phenomena in the next, as golden- 
rod at one point in a country road is presumptive 
evidence of golden-rod a half mile further on. 
Therefore I think we have a right to conjecture 
that the world next our own, tho far from a mere 
ethereal reproduction of our own, does yet, in 
some fashion, follow its general lines. a: 
is not impossible that to some peculiar union be- 
tween living bodies of our matter and potentially 
living bodies of finer matter indwelling within 
them, may be due those distinctive features of the 
protoplasmic compound which baffle our chemists 
and give to protoplasm its unique place in Nature 
as the only substance, known to terrestrial ex- 
perience, fit to be the vehicle of life. Be that as 
it may, it is conceivable that the evolution of the 
living individual should mark the advent of anew 
possibility in Nature,—the possibility of a union 
between the material body and its ethereal tenant, 
such that the two constitute not one body merely, 
but one living body, actually alive in its material 
part, potentially alive in its ethereal part. 
The ethereal body, of course, is not affected by 
any of the agencies that operate to injure or de- 
stroy masses of our matter. Neither sword-blade 
nor bullet can divide it, the weight of all the seas 
cannot crush it, closest sealing cannot confine it. 
The ethereal body knows not the hurts of the 
material. 

“IT do not see, therefore, why any organic in- 
dividual should ever die. I do not think one ever 
does. Simply, when the death transformation 
overtakes it, and the material body drops away, 
the next more tenuous body, flowing free, takes 
on new beauty as the new adjustment arises be- 
tween it and the psychic energies released from 
their previous association.” 


And thus we reach, at last, the reconcilia- 
tion between the scientific dictum, “Thought is 
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a function of the brain,” and the religious 
tenet, “The soul of man is immortal.” In 
summarizing his argument, the writer says: 


“The living individual is alive clear through, 
not only actually through his material body, but 
potentially through the series of ethereal bodies 
included within the material body and associated 
in some mysterious way with it. Death is the 
ceasing of the material body to respond to the 
material environment; and when the response of 
the material body to the material environment 
ceases, the response of the next ethereal body to 
the next ethereal environment begins. In the 
human type, the evolutionary process has pro- 
duced a brain-substance so delicate as to be 
capable of effecting a union with the more ten- 
uous substance it includes, such that the finer 
brain receives and retains the records made in 
the cells of the grosser by that continuous se- 
quence of transformations of energy concomitant 
with the continuous sequence of states of con- 
sciousness which we call the soul. Hence, in the 
death transformation, when the potential life of 
this finer brain becomes actual through the falling 
away of the material body, there is no break in 
consciousness; for death, in its main feature, is 
simply the readjustment of the soul to the phys- 
ical activities of the newly living brain, and in the 
substance of this newly living brain is imprinted 
that record of the individual’s terrestrial life-ex- 
perience which secures to him the continuance of 
his conscious individuality. Hence the uninter- 
rupted wave of psycho-physical activity—or soul 
—flows continuously on in the more tenuous 
world as it flows on from day to day in this; and 
thus the immortal being moves consciously on- 
ward through successive tenuities of matter 
toward infinite freedom in the One Energy which 
transcends matter. . 

“Noble and beautiful " personality was never 
attained in twenty years or twenty centuries ; 
and to suppose it to have been attained only 
to be destroyed is to insult the Cosmic Mind. 
The thinking man—that exquisite adjustment 
of physical and psychic energies —is Nature's 
highest achievement. Having effected it, she is 
too good an economist to leave it, tremblingly 
unstable as from the delicacy of its poise it must 
be, to the mercy of every chance disturbance. A 
very slight impulse suffices to disturb that delicate 
poise and bring about the swift and sudden trans- 
formation of energy which we call death; we 
may be sure, therefore, that, in the death trans- 
formation, Nature has provided, not an agent for 
the destruction of her precious product, but a 
most effective means for its higher evolution. 

“To our human comprehension the death trans- 
formation is a mystery. When its gray shadow 
falis upon the face of our beloved, we know in 
our desolation only that the heart has ceased to 
beat, the brain to thrill. That is to say, we behold 
the material phenomena which accompany the 
transformation, the flowing away of the released 
physical energies into other modes of motion. 
But the change itself we behold not; the glorious 
revolution by which, at the touch of the inducing 
cause, the psychic energies flash into readjust- 
ment to the finer forms of physical energy in the 
next tenuity of matter, and the transformed being 
stands forth, radiant in the new robes of his 
greatened individuality.” 





Music and the Drama 








THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY—A FANTASY OF 
REINCARNATION 


“IN “The Road to Yesterday” Beulah 
a Dix and Evelyn Sutherland have 
embodied in a play the theosophical 
theory of “karma” and reincarna- 
tion. “Karma,” according to the definition of 
a Hindu sage, “is the aggregate effect of our 
acts in one life upon our status in the next.” 
In the play, esoteric philosophy is delightfully 
mingled with the prosaic reality of Cheshire 
cheese. It is the story of Elspeth Tyrell, a 
romantic young lady, who after dining on a 
provender of Cheshire cheese travels in a 
nightmare down the road to the past. A 
similar fantastic idea has been used by H. G. 
Wells in “The Time Machine,” an invention 
enabling the fortunate owner to travel for- 
ward and backward in time. Mark Twain’s 
Yankee Knight at King Arthur’s Court like- 
wise traveled the road to yesterday before the 
enthusiastic heroine of the play. While the 
Misses Dix and Sutherland have employed 
the stage machinery of the historical novel, 
there is in each scene a touch of real distinc- 
tion which has made it the theme of much 
discussion and given it a popular success rare 
for a play of this sort. The idea of the per- 
sistence of the ego before and after our present 
life is one of the most deep-rooted in the 
human mind. Few subjects appeal more to 
the imagination and it is with intense interest 
that we follow the people in the play in their 
course from Midsummer’s Eve, 1903, back to 
the same day in the year of our Lord 1603. 
The first act takes place in the Leveson 
Studio. We are introduced to a number of 
characters, all of whom appear in the next act 
in the guise of a previous incarnation. There 
is the heroine, Elspeth Tyrell (who in her 
former incarnation is seen as “Lady Elizabeth 
Tyrell”), who thrives on historical novels and 
Cheshire cheese; Malena, her sister (the 
“Black Malena” of acts two and three) ; Will- 
iam Leveson, painter, Malena’s husband; 
Eleanor Leveson, his sister (Eleanor Tylney 
of 1603); Kenelm Paulton, Eleanor’s suitor, 
against whom she feels a strange unaccounta- 
ble distrust (the Kenelm Pawlet, Lord 
Strangevon of former days); Norah Gillaw, 


the old Irish servant (three hundred years 
before a witch, “Mother Gillaw’); Harriet 
Phelps, Elspeth’s aunt (long ago “Goody 
Phelps,” of the “Red Swan”); and _ finally 
John Greatorex (formerly Jack Hodgson), 
the hero. 

Kenelm and Eleanor are alone on the stage. 
He wears his arm in a sling, and tells Eleanor 
whom he has loved for years without being 
able to win her, that on the morrow he is to 
undergo a dangerous operation in Vienna. He 
pleads with her for her love, not for her pity. 
3ut something in her recoils from him and 
stifles that in her heart for which he hungers 
most, and the following conversation takes 
place between them: 

KENELM: Eleanor, why can’t you trust me? 

ELeEANoR: ‘Trust you? Do I not—do I not 
trust you? 

KENELM: Look me in the eyes and say you 
trust me. Can you? You see! 

ELEANoR: Why do I not trust you, then? O 
Ken! Why? Why? 

KenELM: I have asked myself that, 
heart, for ten hard years. 

ELeEANnor: You have known. 

KeneLM: I have known. | a 

ELEANor: I have not said it to any living 
soul. I have hardly said it to myself. It eases 
my heart to say it all, at least. Oh, it eases my 
heart! 

KENELM: Say on, dear! 

ELEANor: I have known it—I have hated my- 
self for it—for the cruel senseless injustice of it, 
since we were big boy and little girl together. 
You were so good to me always, Ken, so just, so 
patient 

KENELM: Cut that part out. 

ELeANoR: I will not, for it is true. And I 
knew it, and was so grateful, and so often—so 
often—I almost loved you—I almost loved you— 
and then 

KeNELM: And then—for God’s sake! And 
then? 

ELEANoR: And then, in a moment, a shadow 
that seemed to look out of your eyes, and a cold 
something—like a hand that held me back—and— 
and—I feared you so, Ken! I feared you so! 

KenetmM: God! That’s a_ hard hearing! 
That’s a hard hearing! 

ELEANOR: So it has always been—has always 
been! It’s unjust—it’s hideous—with no reason. 
How well I know there is no reason. 

KeNELM: No reason that we know. 

ELEANOR: Why—what—— 

KeNnELM: Either there is no reason for any- 


dear 
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thing, or there is nothing without a reason. 
Some day, maybe, I shall know why you—why 
you—— 

ELeEANor: Why I cannot quite trust you al- 
ways. Even tho I—— 

KENELM: Even tho you—Eleanor! 
are heard outside.) 

ELEANOR: They are coming, Ken! Ken! 

KENELM: But you meant it all—all you said 
—all you did not say? There is something in 
your. heart that pleads for me, as well as fights 
against me! Eleanor! 


(Voices 


At this moment Elspeth enters with Malena, 
nicknamed “Gypsy.” Elspeth is nearly ex- 
hausted from “seeing London,” and her ro- 
mantic mind is full of the medieval sights 
she has seen in the Tower and else- 
where. This is intensified by the sudden 
appearance of John Greatorex (whom she has 
never before met) in a medieval costume, in 
which he has been posing for Leveson, the 
painter, and also by the conversation of Norah, 
who speaks of the legend that whatever you 
wish on Midsummer’s Eve will come true and 
remain true until it is unwished on another 
Midsummer’s Eve. Longing for a glimpse of 
the medieval days, Elspeth is put to sleep in 
the adjoining room, and is heard muttering 
uneasily in her sleep during the following 
conversation : 


Poor little lass! She’s fairly done 


MALENA: 
out ! 
KENELM: She’s almost asleep already. Oh, 
sleep is good when one is tired—sleep is good. 
MALENA (goes up to Kenelm): Will has 
told me, Ken. I’m sorry! O dear, big fellow, 
I’m sorry! 

KENELM: Thank you, Gypsy! 

MaLena: Do you remember Stephen Black- 
pool, Ken, and his saying: “It’s a’ a muddle!” 
Sometimes it all seems such a muddle, Ken! 

KENELM: Unless—Gypsy, how much in ear- 
nest are you when you talk that reincarnation 
stuff—about our living here, in this world, again 
and again, in many personalities, the same soul 
working out many chapters of one long life- 
story? 

Matena: Hard to say, Ken! Sometimes it’s 
just all fancy to me—and then, by times, when I 
see a long road going over a hill 

KENELM: I know—just as I sometimes feel a 
black something face me, and it says: “Look! 
I once was you! What I earned, you pay!” 

Matena: Ken! How pay? For how long? 

KenretM: How long? Through lives and 
lives, through hills and hills—till the will that 
made has unmade. 

MALenA: But at last " 

KENELM: Surely at last As the reckoning 
struck, so the hour of release will strike. But 
good God! How long the reckoning is some- 
times—and how blind the soul that pays it! 

Matena: Hush! 

KENELM: What is it? 

MALENA: Elspeth, she is dreaming. 

KENNETH: Dear, we are all dreaming. We 
are “such stuff as dreams are made of.” 
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Matena: “And our little life is rounded with 


a sleep.” 

(Kenelm and Malena go out. The stage be- 
comes absolutely black. Gradually the scene ts 
again illuminated, and Elspeth is seen standing 
as if bewildered, her hair about her face, clad in 
the tattered clothes of a country girl of 1603.) 

E_sPETH: Where am 1? What is it? Malena, 
where am I? Where am I to go? What shall I 
do? Who am I? 

(John Greatorex, now Jack Hodgson, enters 
swinging a cudgel in his hand.) 

EtspeTH: Oh! Oh! O my soul! Oh, my wish! 
If it comes true! If I’ve found the road to 
yesterday ! 


And she is not mistaken. Only the road to 
yesterday is not altogether pleasant traveling. 
She finds herself engaged as a scullery maid at 
the Red Swan Tavern under the tyrannous 
sway of Goody Phelps, a shrewish, bustling 
landlady, recognizably the same type as Aunt 
Harriet, but coarser. The English spoken is 
far less elegant than the idiom with which 
her vast library of historical novels had 
familiarized her. The speech of the men is 
interpolated with swear words that are not to 
be found in the dictionary of polite society. 
Jack, the presumptive hero, eats with a knife. 
All the while Elspeth never loses the con- 
sciousness of being in a dream. Jack has pro- 
tected her from the blows of the landlady, 
Goody Phelps (Harriet), and then fallen 
asleep. She finds it impossible to reconcile his 
behavior with that of a hero. “How could it 
be possible that this Jack is a hero? He gets 
sleepy and hungry. That’s not a bit like it. 
But he is big and handsome. I think he could 
kill five men at once like that Lord Noel in 
‘For the Love of a Lady Brave.’” Norah, the 
witch, shortly followed by Malena, now a 
gypsy, appears. They do not understand her 
familiar words of salutation, but are grateful 
for the trust she places in them. Then Eleanor 
enters. She is the wife of the great Lord 
Strangevon, the Kenelm of Act I. The latter, 
however, refuses to recognize the marriage, as 
he is anxious to marry his ward, in order to 
repair his fortune. In a hurried conversation 
with Eleanor, it becomes clear to Elspeth that 
she herself is the ward in question, and has 
run away to escape compulsion on her guar- 
dian’s part. Here some of Lord Strangevon’s 
men enter. A fray ensues, resulting in Jack’s 
defeat. He shouts for help. “I believe you 
are a coward!” Elspeth cries, disillusioned. 
“Little maid,” he replies, ‘Call thy wits and 
bridle thy thongue! This is Lincolnshire in the 
year 1603 and I am a plain Englishman. I will 
fight for thee while breath is in me, but when 
four men beset me, I wil! call for help if help 
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be within hail.” She has meanwhile disguised 
herself as a boy in the manner of persecuted 
heroines and Jack asks her to follow him. 
He promises to wait for her half an hour and 
then to take her to some good priest to join 
their fates in wedlock. She refuses. He goes 


out, and the following scene takes place: 


Etsretu (tucking her hair into her cap): In- 
deed, I'll not go with him. Tl hunt up a 
hero—a hero like Lord Noel. Now, if I could 
meet with a gentleman—— (Clatter of hoofs heard 
outside.) Oh, something’s clattering! It must 
be the hero at last. It must be the hero! 

KENELM: Look to the horse, ye knaves! 

(Kenelm enters as Lord Strangevon, a man of 
thirty, with a cold hard face. He is clad in fine 
riding suit, wears a sword, and carries a heavy 
riding whip.) 

EtsrPetH: It’s Captain Paulton!- And _ his 
— now I know why I was afraid of his 
eyes 

KENELM (scarcely glancing at Elspeth, seeing 
only a figure in boy's dress): Fetch me to drink, 
thou idle varlet! (Cuts Elspeth across the Icgs 
with his whip.) And be brisk! 

EvspetH: Oh! How dare you! 
ing.) How dare you! 

KENELM (briskly): Thou 
(Strikes her again.) 

E.spetH: You cruel brute! 
bing under her breath.) 

KENELM: If ’tis a true tale my knaves brought 
me of the girl, she cannot be far. (He sits 
down at table. Adrian, the tapster, re-enters with 
wine.) How now! A metamorphosis! Where’s 
the lad I sent for wine? 

ApriAn: If it like you, sir, ‘tis but a young 
lad and new to the service, my lord, and he—he 
is afraid! 

KENELM : 


(Almost cry- 
sniveling knave! 


(Goes out, sob- 


Send him hither. 

ApriAN: My Lord! You will not—— 

KENELM: Send him hither. 

ApriAn (filling glass): Will you not drink, 
my lord? 

KENELM: I will drink when the boy pours for 
me, as I bade. Wilt send him, or——(Lifts whip.) 

ApriAn: I will, my lord, I will! (Adrian 
runs out and the next moment Elspeth comes 
flying through the door, evidently shoved by 
Adrian.) 

ELspetH (attempting to 
door): Oh, what shall I do! 

KENELM: Stand where you are. Come hither! 
Come hither, I say! Now, sirrah, why didst thou 
not bring the wine as I bade? 

EtsrpetH: J—I— 

KreneLtmM: Now by the light of heaven. (He 
steps up to Elspeth and strikes off her cap. Her 
hair falls about her face. He bows with ironi- 
cal deference.) I have to ask your ladyship’s 
pardon that I forgot her sex and her station. 
I can only plead in my defense that she did 
forget them first. (Takes her by the wrist.) 

EtsPeTH: Let me go! Oh, let me go! I am 
afraid—afraid. 

KENELM: Is this your greeting to your guard- 
ian and betrothed husband? 

< oe You? My husband? No, no! Oh, 
no 

KENELM : 


move towards the 


We'll end this mumming. Hola, my 
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lads ! 
horses. 
ship. 
door.) 

E_spetH: Jack! Oh, Help 
me! (Jack enters.) 

KENELM: Seize me that fellow! (An in- 
stant’s pause. Jack, at bay by the fireplace, cud- 
gel in hand, surveys the half dozen or more men 
that confront him.) 

EtspetH: If you were a man you would save 
me! 

Jack: If I were six men I might. 

KENELM: At him! (Jack strikes down one 
man, leaps to bench by window.) 

E.spetH: You coward! You coward! (Jack 
slips out through window.) Oh, where is the 
hero? (Sobbing.) Where’s the hero? Oh, 
where is the hero? 


Put saddle to. the 
Come, your lady- 
Elspeth to the 


(Enter attendants.) 
The search is ended. 
(He attempts to force 


Jack. Help me! 


Act three is laid in her ladyship’s chamber, 
Strangevon Castle. Elspeth, a prisoner, is be- 
ginning to fear that the dream after all may 
be bitter reality. She is feverish and Norah, 
“Mother Gillaw,” is preparing a draft for her. 
At that moment noises outside are heard. Goody 
Phelps has accused the nurse of having be- 
witched her cow and the crowd outside clam- 
ors for the witch’s life. Kenelm commands 
that she be submitted to the usual test and cast 
ina pond. “If she floats she is a witch; drag 
her forth and hang her. If she is not a witch 
she will sink.” While the hag is being carried 
off, Malena, the gypsy, interferes and frees 
her. Brought before Kenelm Malena prom- 
ises to tell him his fortune as the price of 
freedom. 

Thou comest from the road? 


From a far road. 
Thou hast the black art of thy 


KENELM : 

MALENA: 

KENELM: 
people. 

MALenaA: I have eyes that see. 

KENELM: Let them see. Those that do not 
fear may see far. I’m at a cross-road. Look 
down my road. 

Matena: Let me look upon thy hand. 
(Reaches across the table and takes his hand.) 

KENELM: Read truly, jade! 

MALENA: Subtle—and a_ holdfast—and _ thy 
will is God to thee. Without fear and without 
pity. Thou shalt desire, and thou shalt rue thy 
desire. Thou shall take what thou wouldst, but, 
my lord, the price of that taking will be asked 
of thee by those thou’lt not refuse—and ‘twill be 
a dear price, my Lord Strangevon! 

KeENELM: What meanest thou? Speak plain! 

MALENA: Pay time is oft times long a-coming, 
Lord Strangevon, but there comes to every man 
the day when he pays his shot. Ay, through 
nine lives may a man’s reckoning hunt him down. 

KENELM: Speak plain, I say, shall I not win 
the gold I’m gaming for? 

Matena: Ay, much gold. Thou shalt have 
much to leave when thou takest the long road. 

, ~; ple That’s well. And shall I wed where 
will? 

MALenA: Ay, thou shalt wed the gold for 
which thou sellest a heart. 
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Riches and my will—and to my 
Say it, girl! To my life’s end? 
Matena: To this life’s end? 
KENELM: To my life’s end! Then who doth 
prate of payment? 
MALENA (rising): 
when they speak, we pay. 
with me further, lord? 
KENFLM: With thee? Why, hanging were 
poor guerdon for the sure fortune thou hast 
pledged me, wench. Thou hast thy pardon for 
thy pay. Get thee forth by yonder door. 
Matena: I thank your lordship. ‘Tis fair 
pay—a pardon. May your lordship win as much 
when your pay-hour strikes! 


KENELM : 
life’s end? 


Those that we pay—and 
What is thy pleasure 


She goes out, dropping a letter from Jack 
for Elspeth, which Kenelm secretly intercepts. 
He informs the girl that within an hour she 
must marry him, and advises her to spend the 
last hour of her maidenhood wisely, and goes 
out. Then a secret panel swings open and Jack 
enters. 


EtspetH (draws back): Why did you run 
away and leave me yesterday? 

Jack: Ay, so that I might be alive to succor 
thee this night. 

EtspetH: Oh, why did you, Jack? 

Jack (going to her): Malena is keeping 
watch. When all is clear, she will come forth 
into the courtyard with a lanthorn—and then we 
will pass out by yonder passage. 

E.sretH: And where, then, Jack? Not to 
more new, dreadful people! Oh, no! No! Jack! 
You said yesterday 

Jack: Yestermorn thou wert a little serving- 
wench; to-night thou art a great lady. 

EtsretH: But I am only a little, lonely, fool- 
ish girl—lost in a dream—and you—the only one 
that I never knew before—have been so good— 
so good 

Jack (kneeling by her): Little 
thou go with me unto the priest? 

EtspetH: Yes—Jack! 

Jack: Tho I am no gentleman by thy meas- 
ure, but only a yeoman’s son? 

E._speTH: By my measure, you are a gentle- 
man—the only gentleman in this awful world. 
Hark! 

Jack: Nay, ’twas naught. 
to window.) 

EtspetH: Oh, were we not better go at once? 

Jack (glancing out through the curtain): 
Nay, no sign yet of Malena and the lanthorn. 

Exsretu: If they should find us! 

Jack: Have no fear, dear heart! Bess—this 
one word more! Thou goest with me, because 
thou dost love me? 

EtsretH: Because I love you, Jack! 

Jack: And thou—if for this flight thou art 
outcast from thy estate, thou wilt tramp the 
highway with me? 

ELsPetH: I shall be safe with vou and glad 
with you, anywhere in all this world. Oh! 

Jack: What is it, dear one? 

EtspeTtH: A noise—twas like the turning of 
a key in the lock! 
Jack: Peace! 

yet! 

ELSPETH : 


Bess, wilt 


(Rises and goes 


Patience!—I see no lanthorn 


O Jack, Jack, let us pass down the 
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passage. There cannot be such danger there. I 
do beg of you, come! Come! 

Jack: Hush! Hush! Sweetheart! 

EvsrpetH: Oh, please, please, Jack! Oh, I am 
so afraid. Afraid! I know now I have been 
mad, just as they said, and it is real now, now, 
at last real that I love you, that we're in awful! 
danger! 

Jack: Come, come, I'll open the door, if ’twill 
content thee. (He fumbles with door.) 

EvsretH: O, Jack! What's wrong with the 
door? The door—it sticks fast! 

Jack (trying to move it with his shoulder): 
Ay,—it sticks fast. (Leans panting against 
wall.) 

EtsretH: It is not—oh, it is not locked from 
the inside? They have not 

Jack: No, no! Be not afraid! 
tries to open door.) 

EtsretH: There is no need to deceive me. I 
can be brave. Tell me the truth! They have 
bolted the door. They have bolted the door. 
They know that you are here. 

Jack (turning away from door in despair): 
Ay, little sweetheart! Fairly caught. Nay, 
child, thou shalt not be shamed. Do thou shriek 
aloud for help, I say, and that quickly. 

ExsrpetH: No! No! I will not! (Clings to 
him.) Turn a mean coward just to save my- 
self? Let them know, if they will only kill us 
together, ifi—(footsteps within). O Jack! That 
window—you can be safe. Go! Go! 

Jack: I shall not leave thee now. (Door is 
flung open. Kenelm and several men enter. 
Thrusts Elspeth from him.) I cry you mercy, 
my lord! Mercy! I am a poor fellow and sore 
hungered, else I had never sought to rob you. 

EvsretH: Oh, no! no! Do not believe him. 

KENELM: So thou art a strong thief? And 
thou camest hither only to steal a bite of food 
and mayhap a coin of me? 

Jack: Only that, my lord. 

KeENELM: ‘Thou art like to die with'a lie in 
thy mouth; or, mayhap, it was yet another gal- 
lant this letter bade your ladyship light to bower? 
(Hands letter to Elspeth with a grave bow.) 

ELSPETH : You play the spy, Lord Strange- 
von! 

KENELM: Ay, when thou dost stoop to play 
the wanton! 

EtsretH: Oh! 

Jack: Thou dog! (Springs at Kenelm with 
dagger drawn. Kenelm catches the thrust upon 
the cloak which he carries across his right arm 
The other men fling themselves on Jack and bear 
him to the ground.) 

EtspetH: Oh, help! Help! My Lord! They 
shall not kill him. Jack, Jack! ‘ 

KENELM (to his vassal): lad, thy 
belt! 

Husert: The rogue is quiet now. (They tie 
Jack’s arms and leave him lying on the floor.) 

KENELM: Thou mightest have given me a 
more lordly rival! 

ELEANOR: My lord! 
here? 

KENELM: Her ladyship hath made merry. 
Yonder lies her playfellow. ’Twas no wise 
spending of her hour of grace. 

EtsretH: I love the man that lies there! I 
love him! You will not marry me now! 

KENELM: Your ladship’s land and revenues 


(Once more 


Hubert, 


Oh, what has happened 
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are the same, whatever man you love. Come, 


my lady! 

ExspetH: I will not! I will not! 
not make me say the words! 

KeNneLM: Mayhap not, yet I think I have the 
secret of it. Lift up that fellow. (The men 
raise Jack, who is but just now recovering con- 
sciousness.) You say your ladyship loves yon- 
der rascal? 

EtsretH: I love him. 

KENELM: By his own confession he is a thief; 
if you do not say the words that make you wife, 
your thief shall hang! 

EtsretH: What shall I do? What shall I do? 

KENELM: Your answer, Lady Elizabeth? You 
will say the words? 

Jack: Thou shalt not marry him to save my 
life. Say no, Bess, say no! 

EvspetH: If I marry you, if I marry you, you 
will not give them orders to kill him? 

KENELM: I will not give them orders to kill 
him. 

Jack: 

KENELM : 
these things. 

ELSPETH 
you, Lord Strangevon! 
my dear! My dear! 

KeneLM: I have my will—that’s well. Your 
word holds, black wench yonder! I have my 
will! My lady, go to thy tiring room and bind 
thy hair. I will not fail to wait thee! Go! 
(Elspeth goes out sobbing heavily.) Say to Sir 
John, the vicar, who waits below, ’tis here we'll 
have his office. Bid him here! By thy own con- 
fession, fellow, thou didst break into my house. 
(Writes.) 

JACK: 

KENELM: 
slay me. 

Jack: Ay, and 
therein. 

KENELM: Yet I will give no order for thy 
death, since so I stand pledged to my betrothed. 
Hubert! 

Husert: My lord! 

KEeNnELM: My warrant as justice. He is to be 
whipped with one hundred lashes to-morrow at 
Brockden-under-Brent; and one hundred upon 
the second day at Lincoln. 

Husert: My lord, ’tis certain 
death by torture! 

ELEANOR (in a strangled, altered voice): 
Strangevon! Thou shalt repent this thing! 

KENELM: Who spoke? (70 Malena, who has 
come back.) Thou—thou witch-girl? 

ELeaAnor: Nay, I spoke—I! Thou 
pent! Thou shalt long, long repent! 

KENELM (rising): Take him hence! 
bring him hither again after—— 

Husert: My lord! Hither! 
ture? 

KENELM: I said bring him hither! 

ELEANoR: ‘Tis thou that hast turned rebel, 
Lord Strangevon. 

KEeNELM: And what rules me that can cry 
rebel? 

ELeANnor: Fool, what if this night thy soul be 
required of thee? 

KENELM: Peace; thou darest not judge me— 
thou dost love me! (Enter Sir John.) 

Sr JoHN: You summoned me, my lord? 


You can- 


Bess, thou shalt not! 
Upon all that I hold sacred, I swear 


(rising with effort): I will marry 
God be with you, Jack, 


Ay, my lord. ; 
And thou didst seek but now to 


‘tis my sorrow that I failed 


death — and 
Lord 


shalt re- 
Then 


After such tor- 
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KENELM: Come forth, my Lady Elizabeth! 
Your husband awaits! (Elspeth re-enters, quict 
and pale.) Come (to priest). Be as brief as 
joining may be, and win a blessing. Stay! We 
wait yet for one guest! 

Sir Joun: A guest, my lord? 

KENELM: Nay, he comes, but slowly and with 
attendance! 

(Jack is brought in coatless, his shirt stained 
with blood. He is scarcely able to stand.) 

E_sretH: Jack! Jack! What have they done? 
What have they done? 

KeENELM (half carries her toward priest): 
And your ladyship keep not her pledge, what 
shall hold me to mine? And our guest lives, you 
will note—lives, and is aware. (The men lower 
Jack to the floor.) You may go! Go! I say. 
(The men with frightened, bewildered faces go 
slowly out.) Now, Sir John! Briefly! Briefly! 

ELEANOR: Kenelm! How long shall be thy 
cleansing! How long! (Goes slowly out, sob- 
bing. Kenelm half holds the fainting Elspeth as 
Sir John performs the ceremony. Their backs 
are towards Jack as he lies. He feebly beckons 
Malena, who comes swiftly and silently down to 


him.) 
Jack: Thy knife! 
MALENA: Strike deep! 
his shirt-front.) 
KENELM: ’Tis said? 
Sir JoHn: Ay, my lord. 
KENELM: Here’s to quit thee. (Tosses him 
purse.) And now the hour turns late—(motions 
to door). 
Sir Joun: My lord! 
man—— 
KENELM: 


(Slips her knife into 


That man, that dying 


But not yet dead! He was very 
fain to come hither. Let him rest here this 
night! Now, get you gone. (Sir John goes out. 
Elspeth has fallen into a great chair, her head 
resting against its back.) 

KENELM: Come, Countess of Strangevon, look 
merrily! Is not the man you love bearing you 
company, here in your bower? (Jack with very 
slow and painful effort drags himself towards 
Kenelm, whose back is to him.) 

EtsretH: My lord, be merciful! Be merciful! 

KENELM: Thy kiss! Sure, ’tis true that on 
Midsummer Eve our dearest wish is granted. 

EtsretH: Midsummer Eve! What said—O 
Heaven, hear! Heaven, hear! 

KENELM: Come, thy kiss is wished of me, 
thy husband! Give it me! 

E_srpetH: Heaven, hear! 

KENELM: Thy kiss! (Bends over her; Jack 
rises to his feet with a last flicker of strength 
and stabs down at Kenelm.) 

EvspetH (sceing him as he stabs): Oh! 
(Hides her eyes. Jack stabs again and again, 
clinging to Kenelm, who vainly tries to shake 
him off.) 

KENELM: Help! Ho! Help! (Falls.) 

Jack (drops knife and staggers): Bess! 

EtsrpetH: Oh! You killed him, you have 
killed him! 

Jack: For thee, sweetheart! Quick, while my 
strength holds! The panel, the panel! 

Jack: The door yields! The dark may save 
us! Come! Come! 

EtsPetH: It is unwished! 
Come! 

(Beating is heard on the door. Confused cries. 


ra 


It is unwished! 
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Kenelm raises himself a_ very little, his face 
ghastly in the moonlight.) 

KENELM: So there is a law. Fool! This 
night thy soul——(Lies dead.) 


The curtain falls and when it rises again— 
three hundred years later—we are once again 
in the Leveson studio. A midnight supper is 
in preparation, and Jack, still in the costume 
in which he had been posing in the first act, is 
helping Malena in spreading the table. Els- 
peth in the alcove gives a low moaning cry 
and Jack and Malena exchange confidences 
with regard to nightmares; for, as Malena 
says, “everybody has a pet nightmare.” 


Jack: Mine’s always the same. I've had it 
odd times since I ever dreamed it all . . . . 
that is to remember it. I’m flat on the floor in 
a big dark room. It’s back in some queer old 
time, you know, because I’ve got on Jove! 

Matzma: What’s the matter? Cut your fin- 
ger! 

Jack: Oh, no, but I just thought of it. In 
that dream I’ve always worn a rig jolly well, 
like this you’ve put me into and that’s 
why I felt so devilish natural! 

Matena: Go on! This gets interesting! 

Jack: There isn’t anything much more. It’s 
dark awhile. and then I’m'trying to open 
a door that won’t open. same old bag of 
night. Mare-tricks, don’t you know. . And 
I’m weak as a kitten. And there’s a girl holdin’ 
on to me and cryin’ .. . 

MaLEeNA: Yes, there’s a girl in most men’s 
bad dreams. 

Jack: In their good ones, too, eh? 

MALENA: Sometimes! But, go on; 
your nightmare! 

Jack: That’s the end. She’s crying and hold- 
ing on to me, and the door won’t open—and 
that’s all! 

MALENA: Ever see the girl? 

Jack: The room is so dark, I tell you—I only 
know she’s little and her hair fluffs, and she 
holds on to a fellow in a jolly nice sort of way. 


finish 


At this point Malena is called out, leaving 
Jack alone in the room. Elspeth, who is still 
dreaming, cries for help from the alcove in 
which she is sleeping. 

It can’t be right for that poor 


child to have such a beastly nightmare as that! 
Somebody ought to—(starts uncertainly towards 


Jack: I say! 


the alcove. The curtains of the alcove are here 
thrown back, and Elspeth, with disordered hair 
and dress, comes staggering out and clutches at 
Jack, who supports her.) 

EtsrPetH: Jack! Jack! Oh, I thought I’d lost 
you in the dark! I thought I’d lost you, dear. 

Jack (utterly dumbfounded): Well, you— 
you see you didn’t! 

ExsPpeTH: We got away, we're safe! 

Jack: That much is straight, anyhow. 
safe! 

EtsreTH: You're not dead! 

Jack: Not at all! Please don’t look so 
wretched! On my honor, I am not dead! 

ExtspetH: Oh, he frightened me so before 
you killed him! 


We're 
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Jack: I’m jolly glad I killed him, if he fright- 
ened you. 

ELSPETH : 
I'm so weak still! 
me, Jack? 

Jack: It doesn’t hurt me at all. 
don’t you know! 

E_spetTH: Oh, how good you are to me, Jack 
—how good you are! (Lifts her face innocently 
to him for a kiss. He looks hurriedly over his 
shoulder, and then kisses her heartily.) 

Jack: I say, perhaps—don’t you know, hadn't 
I better call Malena? 

EtspetH: Malena? Is she here? Why, yes 
—yes, of course, she’s here! How silly I am! 
It’s Midsummer Eve! 

It’s Mid- 
We're getting on. 


Jack: Yes, that’s straight, too. 
summer Eve, all right! 

ELsPpETH: Just before you got the door open 
—and we found the road back—the road from 
yesterday—you remember how long it was the 
door wouldn’t open! 

Jack: The door wouldn’t what? I say! She's 
pulling me back into her nightmare—and, hang 
it, it’s my nightmare! 

EtsretH: Just before it came open, I remem- 
bered I could unwish my wish, because it was 
Midsummer Eve—and I unwished it—and—and, 
O Jack, that was a black, awful moment—when 
I thought you had died—that I was alone on the 
misty road. But I’m not alone. We're here to- 
gether—we’re here together! 


Here Norah and Eleanor re-enter. “Why, 
Norah,” exclaims Elspeth still practically 
under the dream spell, “you didn’t get killed 
for a witch.” 


It doesn’t hurt you to hold me? 
It doesn’t hurt you to hold 


I—I like it, 


ELEANOR: She seems to have had a queer 
dream of it! 

Nora: Dream! And saints forgive all fools— 
’tis Midsummer Eve. 

ELEANOR: Almost 
Norah! 

NorAH: The bad spells must be broke the 
quicker, Miss Eleanor, or they'll bind another 
year! (Goes out.) 

ELEANOR: Bad spells must be broken—must 
be broken! 

(Kenelm enters.) 

KENELM: Good! I thought I’d find you here! 

wanted to say good-night and good-bye. 

ELEANOR: Good-bye! 

KENELM: Vienna to-morrow, you know! 

ELEANOR: And afterwards? 

KENELM: That depends on—Vienna. 

ELeANor: And on nothing else! 

KENELM: Nothing else is unsettled now. 
Goodby! (Holds out hand.) 

ELEANOR: I am not sure—Ken, I’m not sure! 

KENELM: Eleanor! Please remember I have 
a tough day or two ahead, and don’t—don’t play 
with me, dear! 

ELEANOR: I’m not playing, Ken. Norah says 
evil spells should break before midnight of Mid- 
summer Eve. It was an evil spell that sent you 
out into your pain alone. You shall not go alone. 

KENELM: You shall not go with me for pity. 

ELeanor: I shall not go with you for pity. 

KENELM: Eleanor, you do not trust me? 

ELEANOR: Do I not, Ken, look into my eyes! 

KeNELM (taking both her hands): Eleanor, 
you can, you do, Eleanor! 


Midsummer day now, 
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ELEANOR: I could not love you until I could 
trust you! To-night—— Oh, who can say why 
—that until—something snapped—that has held 
so long—so long—and—— 

KEeNELM: You could not love me until you 
trusted me! And you trust me now—and you— 
(Clock strikes twelve.) 

ELeEAnor (falls sobbing on his breast): Oh, 
Ken, the old dark has cleared! The old dark 
has cleared! (Will enters.) 

WiLL: Supper’s coming. 

KENELM: We’re coming too, Brother Will! 

Witt: You blessed old humbugs! Come here! 
Come here and confess! (Drags them off, call- 
ing Malena. Elspeth re-enters.) 

EtspeTH: I’m ail awake now, dear—and 
(Jack comes in dressed in conventional gar- 
ments.) Mr. Greatorex! 

Jack: I say! You called me Jack awhile ago. 

EtspetH: Now, don’t be cruel. Don’t remind 
me 

Jack: Don’t you be cruel, and remind me that 
the best ten minutes of my life were only the 
edge of a dream! 

ExspetH: I couldn’t help it! Oh, truly! It 
was so real—so strange! I can’t quite feel even 
vet it was all just a dream! 

Jack: Maybe it wasn’t. 

EisprtH: Why—what 

Jack: See here, little girl, if I say a thing 
that sounds all mixed up, you'll believe me. 
won’t you? You'll know I’m speaking the truth! 

EtsretH: Oh, yes, oh yes! I believe you've 
spoken the truth for three hundred years! 

Jack: See here! If it’s a dream, we’re both 
dreaming, I give you my word of honor as an 
honest man I’ve been there a hundred times in 
this room that vou’ve dragged me out of, when 
you woke here just now! 

Evspetu: What room? Oh, what room, Jack? 
Jack: A dark old room with tapestries on 
the walls and a candle on the table 
EtspetH (breathlessly pointing) : 

—the table—there 

Jack: And first I lay on the floor, all huddled 
up, most aw’fly done out, somehow 

ErspetH: Oh, yes, yes! 


Yes, there 
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Jack: And there, after a darkness, I was 
holding a little girl in my arms—so! (Suits 
action to word.) 

EtspetH: And I clung to you hard! (Suits 
action.) 

Jack: And I pushed and pushed against a 
door that wouldn’t open, and there were noises 
and shouts, and it wouldn’t open 

EtspetH: And then, oh then! I—I wished we 
were back in this old studio and 

Jack: And here we are! (Clasps and kisses 
her. She tears herself away.) 

EtsrpetH: But—O Jack! Mr. Greatorex! We 
musn’t—we musn’t—you musn’t, we’re not 

Jack: Deuce take it, of course we are! Do 
you mean to say you are not going to marry me 
after I went through all that to get you? 

EtspetH: Why, why, I suppose 

Jack: I don’t suppose! I know! Didn’t I 
tell Malena an hour ago that you had fluffy 
hair and an aw’fly jolly way of clinging to a 
chap? Haven’t you? Answer me that? Haven’t 
you? 

EvsretH: But, Mr. Greatorex, Jack, don’t you 
see, other people can’t know! 

Jack: Hang ’em, why should they? 

EvsretH: We mustn’t until, until 

Jack: Well, see here, if you will be so con- 
foundedly conventional! You and Malena can 
run down into Lincolnshire to-morrow and visit 
the mater for a week, and I'll come down Sun- 
day, and by Tuesday night, don’t you know, we 
can tell ’em we're engaged, and then—(embraces 


her). 

Exsretu: Oh, Jack! 

Jack: And then it’s nobody’s 
husiness when I—(kisses her. 
ters). 

HARRIET : What do my eyes 
see? 

Jack: Oh, it’s all right, Aunt Harriet! We 
didn’t mean it to come out until Tuesday, but 
we're engaged! 

Harriet: You’re—catch me—somebody! 

EtsretH: O dear Aunt Harriet! It isn’t sud- 
den, really not! We've been engaged three hun- 
dred years! (Hides her face on Jack’s shoulder.) 


confounded 
Harriet re-en- 


Elspeth Tyrell! 





THE FRENCH REVOLUTION SET TO MUSIC 


NLY a few months ago the Paris 
Opera produced Jules Massenet’s 
“Ariane,” which was warmly re- 
ceived, and has proved the success 
of the season. Its theme is classical and its 
music mainly lyrical (see Current LiTERA- 
TURE, February). Now the Monte Carlo 
opera has presented, to the surprise of France 
and Europe, another new work by the same 
aged musician, a “music-drama” of an emo- 
tional and intense character, based on a 
French theme of the Revolutionary period. 
Asked by a Figaro interviewer to explain 
the origin of this work, Massenet said that 
“Ariane” was completed two years ago, and 
that he needed a “good rest.” Just then the 


Prince of Monaco invited him to write an 
opera for Monte Carlo’s season of 1907, and 
he gladly accepted the honor, finding the best 
possible “rest” in writing, in his Paris library, 
a music-drama of a passionate and absorbing 
kind. His friend, Jules Claretie, the author 
and playwright, wrote the libretto, and it was 
a pleasure to compose the music for it, for 
the poem is full of action, of dramatic situa- 
tions, of historic truth and genuine realism. 
“Thérése” is named after the heroine, and 
celebrates the love and devotion of a woman. 

Thérése is the wife of a Girondist deputy, 
Thorel, the son of a former superintendent of 
the Chateau de Clerval, a magnificent place 
near Versailles. The Marquis de Clerval is 

















“WHERE’S THE HERO? O WHERE IS THE HERO?” 


Minnie Dupree, the first woman to travel back *“‘The Road to Yesterday’ which Mark Twain’s 
“Yankee Knight” and the hero of Wells’s ‘“‘Time Machine” have taken before her. 
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dead, and his sons are in exile or in the coun- 
ter-revolutionary army of Vendée. Armand de 
Clerval, Thorel’s former companion and friend, 
is an “emigrant” in England, and Thorel had 
purchased the Chateau after it had been con- 
fiscated by the Revolutionary government. He 
intends not to keep it, but to restore it to 
Armand upon the return of peace and secur- 
ity. Thorel is represented throughout as an 
ardent Republican and lover of liberty, but an 
enemy of terror, excess and injustice in the 
name of liberty. 

Thérése and Armand Clerval had loved 
each other, but the Revolution had separated 
them. She had married Thorel, whom she 
respects and admires for his probity and man- 
liness, but she has not forgotten her former 
noble adorer. ; 

While Thorel is preparing to leave for 
Paris, whither political duty calls him, a trav- 
eler appears on the scene. It is Armand 
Clerval, who has braved peril and re-entered 
France in order to join his brothers and fight 
for the old order. He is recognized, and 
Thérése begs him to abandon his suicidal plan. 

Just then a company of volunteers, in the 
service of the Revolution, pass the house. 


They are hastening to the frontier, to pro- 


tect France and resist the foreign invader. 
Thorel points them out to Armand and urges 
him to join these defenders of France and 
go to the frontier. He refuses, and soon a 
municipal functionary seems to recognize the 
“emigré,” and danger threatens. 

Thorel and Thérése decide to give him 
refuge and protection, the husband knowing 
nothing of the danger to his own honor and 
happiness involved in the reunion of the two 
former lovers. 

The second act takes us to Paris. It is 
June, 1803, the period of intense excitement, 
confusion and peril. From the windows of 
the Thorel residence—Clerval being concealed 
there—one sees the processions, the criers 
with the lists of the condemned, the intox- 
icated revelers, the officers and the troops, 
and one hears the Revolutionary tambours 
from a distance. 

Events transpire rapidly within and with- 
out. Thorel has obtained a.safe conduct for 
his monarchist friend, and he is free to de- 
part in peace. But Clerval will not go with- 
out Thérése, whom he persuades to desert her 
husband. Love overcomes her strong sense 
of duty, and she consents to go with Clerval 
to the end of the world. 


But just then the fate of the Girondists is 


sealed in the convention, and they are ordered 
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arrested and taken to the conciergerie, the 
half-way house to the guillotine. Thorel is 
doomed with the rest. He is arrested, and 
at that moment a load of prisoners is taken 
past the house to the place of execution. 

The horror of the situation comes over 
Thérése, and she realizes how base it would be 
to betray her loyal, chivalrous husband. Rather 
will she join him and share his tragic fate. 

Clerval, then, must flee alone. She will 
stay. She rushes to the window, defies the 
revolutionary crowd by shouting in frenzy 
and exaltation, “Long live the King! Down 
with the Terror!” 

The music of this drama, says Gabriel Fauré, 
the composer and critic, should be placed be- 
side that of “La Navarraise,” an earlier work 
by the same composer (known in this country). 
“These two compositions are alike, not only as 
regards their small dimensions, but also in 
point of rapidity, vehemence and violence of 
action; moreover, in both the music is what 
may be called theatrical; it is subject to the 
slightest movements of the drama, and material 
facts and circumstances are as important in 
shaping it as are the sentiments of the charac- 
ters.” : 

Indeed, continues the critic, the interest in 
the personages is perceptibly diminished by 
the grandeur of the epoch; the nobility of 
Thorel, the lover of Thérése and Armand, the 
sublime exaltation at the end even, constitute 
only small episodes in an overwhelming trag- 
edy. The atmosphere, the background, the 
scene, overshadow the characters, and what is 
really alien to their emotions—the Revolu- 
tionary songs, the popular mutterings ,and 
rumblings, the ominous tambours—occupy a 
large part of the score. 

However, in more than one situation the 
Massenet of old is heard in tender, enchanting 
melodies, in charming episodes, in noble and 
pathetic accents, in melancholy grace and se- 
ductive measures. The love music is lyrical 
and ardently eloquent, and the contrast be- 
tween the dreams of happiness and peace 
within and the storm and Revolutionary agi- 
tation without is very striking. 

Another critic, Darthenay, writes that in 
“Thérése” the composer of “La Navarraise” 
and that of “Werther” collaborated, as it 
were. It combines two aspects of Massenet’s 
genius, and is so “magnificently beautiful” 
that it will henceforth have a place of its 
own in the story of Massenet’s career. The 
French Revolution has been novelized before, 
but this is the first attempt to set to music the 
swift slide of the guillotine. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF VAUDEVILLE 


N THE opinion of those who are in a 

position to know, the Golden Age of 
Be gam, Vaudeville has dawned in America. 
asd Arnold Daly, Henry de Vries, Mrs. 
ae Lillian Russell, Cecilia Loftus, 
Charles Hawtry have added lusterto the vaude- 
ville stage. In fact the vaudeville has in many 
instances of late assumed the functions of 
legitimate drama. It is significant in this con- 
nection that simultaneously with Mr. Mans- 
field’s production of “Peer Gynt,” Miss Hilda 
Englund and Mr. Warner Oland appeared at 
one of the Proctor vaudeville theaters in New 
York City in the two greatest acts from the 
same play. The two actors have played 
Norway under Ibsen’s personal supervision, 
and the New York Sun places their interpreta- 
tion in some instances above Mansfield’s. 

Side by side with these developments in 
vaudeville proper, the New York Hippodrome 
has grown to be the most gigantic enterprise of 
its kind in the world. Or, rather, it is unique 
in itself, offering not so much a gigantic cir- 
cus as a theatrical performance of undreamed- 
of magnitude. Some day, perhaps, a man of 
genius will utilize this ingenious apparatus in 
a world-drama that will make the Wizard of 
Bayreuth sit up in his grave! 

Not only the recent developments of the 
vaudeville, but the plain old-fashioned music- 
hall finds enthusiastic champions to-day. In 
the Charleston News and Courier appears a 
charming essay by Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn, who 
tells us that vaudeville may be defended on 
broadly human grounds. Man’s pleasures are 
fleeting and his capacity for pleasure equally 
brief. Vaudeville administers to his need. 
The serious modern drama, the writer says, is 
a stumbling block to the righteous and a source 
of strange joy to the cultured. Both unite in 
taking the Serious Modern Drama seriously. 
In this they are wrong. Mr. Lewisohn says: 


“What impresses me, on the contrary, is the 
shameless frivolity of Ibsen and Hauptmann, of 
Pinero and, in a slighter measure, of Shaw. 
Shakespeare takes the splendid brutalities, the 
primal sanctities of life, and upon his stage they 
are clothed in the true poetry of their infinite 
terror and pity. Our modern gentlemen chop life 
into pleasant little problems, or unpleasant, as 
you choose. They tell us that they are dealing 
with life. And all the while the awful forms of 
Hunger, Fear and Love smile sadly upon these 
frivolous puppets.” 


The musical comedy, we are told, seems 


more promising because it does not pretend to 
deal with life. It is, however, insufferable be- 
cause it is bad art. “The music is thin and 
chirpy, the staging gorgeously vulgar, the 
fable calculated only to appeal to the meanest 
fancy. There is no touch of poetry or im- 
agination or even reckless romance. The reck- 
lessness is all conscious and calculated and ab- 
surd.” 


But vaudeville is ancient and honest. It 
neither criticizes life nor attempts to tell a 
story, and, adds Mr. Lewisohn, “it is neither 
bad sociology nor absurd morals.” The sing- 
ing girl, he says, does not ask you to believe 
that she is not painted, or that her fantas- 
tic costume resembles anything ever worn by 
man. And therefore she is the incarnation of 
pure art, existing for its own sake, not bor- 
ing you by a faulty imitation of nature. She 
possesses the appealing beauty of things utter- 
ly artificial, utterly unreal, utterly useless and 
fragile. 

Even more mysterious and delightful are the 
jugglers and acrobats. The writer proceeds to 
conjure before our vision a series of pictures 
wrought with curious and delicate art: 


“Who has ever met an artist of innumerable 
Indian clubs or a creature with a body of india 
rubber at dinner, or in a street car, or known one 
to live in the next house? Ask for the name of 
your delectable contortionist and you will be met 
by some vocable of undeterminable character; ask 
for the dwelling of the lady who balances a tower 
of miscellaneous objects on her nose and you will 
meet an empty smile. The human personality of 
the juggler eludes you still. There he is, as he 
was in Assyrian villages aforetime. He tumbled 
in the sun for dusky Egyptians near the far 
sources of the Nile; he tumbled and juggled in 
the Vale of Tempe and on the streets of Rome. 
He walked a tight rope across the street of gro- 
tesque medieval cities and impious burghers neg- 
lected the Mystery for his antics. And no one 
ever knew his soul! No acrobat has ever written 
self-revelations and you shall search all literature 
in vain for any description of him—from within. 
Men have always seen him and never known him. 
Where does he learn his difficult art? We must 
suppose it to be passed on from generation to 
generation among that silent confraternity whose 
tricks are always the same, whose dress is un- 
varying—the same to-day that it was in the Mid- 
dle Ages—that confraternity of which each mem- 
ber is a direct possessor of traditions of immeas- 
urable antiquity. His is the oldest profession but 
one and quite the strangest. The ages change, 
he is changeless. Men babble with innumerable 
tongues; he is silent. He tumbles and does not 
break his neck, and he will tumble at the Crack 
of Doom.” 
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THE DEMOCRACY OF MUSIC ACHIEVED BY INVENTION 


UMAN slavery is immoral. On the 
slavery of the machine the fu- 
ture of the world depends.” It is 
thus that a great artist has pic- 

tured to himself the advance of human prog- 
ress. Not content with the application of 
mechanical forces to utilitarian purposes, hu- 
man ingenuity has, within recent years, lifted 
the activity of the machine into the sphere of 
art. It is in music especially that the spirit of 
man, Ariel-like, guides the sightless demons 
of strength—Calibans of mechanics—and out 
of the mouth of a machine conjures the 
miracle of song. The numerous piano-players, 
the phonographs and—latest and most elab- 
orate—the Telharmonic System, have assumed 
undreamed-of artistic and educational func- 
tions. It is written of Fraunhofer, the in- 
ventor of the telescope, that he “brought the 
stars of heaven nearer to us.” Similarly the 
inventors of the devices of what is commonly 
misnamed “mechanical music” bring the stars 
of the opera and of music nearer to the ears 
and the hearts of the people. No longer is the 
world of music barred from those who are un- 
able to pay the tribute of the rich. They, 
too, may soon listen for a trifle to Paderewski’s 
interpretation of an intricate score or hear 
from a tube the golden voice of Caruso. And 
if the claims of the inventors of the Telhar- 
monic System are true, music-lovers in New 
York and San Francisco, or even in mid- 
ocean, will in the near future be able to listen 
simultaneously to the same instrumental per- 
formance. In addition to the wonder of such 
a feat we are shown, not possibilities, but 
realities that, if no unexpected and insur- 
mountable difficulty presents itself, will revo- 
lutionize the delivery of music. 

Carroll Brent Chilton, in The Independent, 
pleads enthusiastically for the piano-players, 
whose name is legion. Much of what he says 
holds true of all instruments popularizing 
musical art. Music, he says, is for the ear 
of the many rather than for the hand of the 
few. Every musician knows that, taking all 
music together, not two per cent. of all players 
are able to play the rhythm and notes of two 
per cent. of the mu%ical compositions in the 
world. He also knows that seven-eighths of 
these works are never heard performed in pub- 
lic, and, what is very much to the point, even 
tho they are occasionally given, single per- 
formances of larger works are, from the 
transitory nature of musical impression, all but 


valueless in a pedagogical way. It follows that 
ninety-eight per cent. of all music-lovers are 
shut out from ninety-eight per cent. of music 
all the time. The majority of public perform- 
ances are, in Mr. Chilton’s opinion, thrown 
away in missionary efforts to make the com- 
position known. Yet repetition is the mother 
of musical appreciation. Long ago Ferdinand 
Hiller pointed out that the fundamental evil 
in music is the necessity of reproduction of its 
artistic creations by performance. “Were it 
as easy to learn to read music as words,” he 
remarked, “the sonatas of Beethoven would 
have the popularity of the poems of Schiller.” 
The lack of perfect familiarity with the lead- 
ing master works leads to the childish adula- 
tion of the performers. The German Bach So- 
ciety took fifty years to publish that master’s 
compositions, and even now they are pub- 
lished to the eye only. Yet to Bach music 
owes, in Schumann’s words, “almost as great 
a debt as a religion to its founder.” Even the 
“Shakespeare of Music,” Beethoven, is largely 
unknown. All of which goes to show, Mr. 
Chilton affirms, that no subject of human 
knowledge is so hysterically admired and yet 
so little known to the public at large as music. 
The piano-player, we are told, renders the 
reading of music as easy as the reading of 
words. The inventors of the instrument hard- 
ly dreamed that they had created an audible 
reading system of music—a primary solid base 
upon which the future development of music 
may henceforth rest. The serious opinion of 
the most thoughtful musicians and educators, 
Mr. Chilton informs us, is that “in this little 
instrument there lie the germs of a revolution 
in the means and in the standpoint of musical 
education ; that in music rolls expressing accu- 
rate rhythm, pitch and staccato and legato, the 
student is provided with a sort of ‘audible no- 
tation’ of the fundamental nucleus of musical 
thought—the sounding effect of all that part of 
the music which the composer himself could 
express in print.” 

This statement is borne out by the enthusi- 
astic endorsement of celebrated musicians, such 
as Grieg, Rosenthal and Richard Strauss. The 
latter writes of a highly developed type of the 
machine, that if he had not himself heard it, he 
would not have believed that a piano-player 
could render “the very playing of the artist as 
if he were sitting personally at the instru- 
ment. Even the thought of it,” he exclaims, 
“appears to me almost like a fairy tale.” Har- 
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ELECTRIC MUSIC 


Two players seated at the “‘Telharmonium” can, it is claimed, produce orchestral effects simultaneously 


in twenty thousand places. 


vard, Columbia and other leading universities 
have recognized the educational value of such 
an instrument. There are over eighty makes 
of piano-players in use at present, and their 
purely artistic value is inestimable. A gifted 
gentleman likened a professional pianist to a 
modern Sisyphus. Paderewski, he says, got 
his stone to the top of the hill years ago, but 
he is obliged to take six or seven hours a day 
to prevent it from rolling back. The artist 
even takes a piano on tour in his private car. 
Hans von Buelow once remarked that if he 
stopped practicing one day he knew the differ- 
ence, if two days his friends knew it, if three 
days the public knew it. On the piano-player 
the notes are executed upon a roll by means of 
perforated paper, cut and phrased by experts. 
This roll passes over a tracker-board, causing 
the proper notes to sound at the proper time. 


The Metrostyle, a recent addition, furnishes an 


artistic interpretation. It is a pointer attached 
to the tempo-lever of the player, and follows 
a thin wavy red line on the music-roll, indicat- 
ing the exact interpretation of the composition 
in question on the part of some musical 
master. The Themodist, another attachment, 
goes even a step further. It picks out and ac- 
cents the vein of melody no matter where it 
may run on the keyboard. Thus when the 
hands of Paderewski some day will be tremu- 
lous with age, this pointer will still indicate 
and reproduce the master’s interpretation. 

It is true that the piano-player is a ma- 
chine, but so, as Mr. Chilton points out, is the 
human eyeball. The piano-player, too, is 
modified by the individual touch, but it ren- 
ders unnecessary a mastery of the; technical 
detail. “There is,” he says, “no necessary 
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connection between music and the ten fin- 
gers of the human hand.” As life grows 
more exacting, bodily organs have been obliged 
to evolve new organs and capabilities; but, as 
Drummond remarks in his “Ascent of Man,” 
“the practical advantage is enormous of hav- 
ing all improvements external, of having insen- 
sate organs made of iron and steel rather than 
wasting muscle and palpitating nerve.” 

Even more fascinating than the music that 
flows from the fingers of the performer is the 
music that floats from his throat. The talking 
machines preserve the record of the human 
voice and thus lend immortality to the most 
evanescent of arts. “Who,” asks M. J. Corey 
in The Etude, “would have believed a quarter 
of a century ago that ultimately the sound of 
Adelina Patti’s voice could be heard in every 
house in the land?” He goes on to say: 

“Phonographic instruments were not unknown 
in the past, but only snarling travesties of the 
human voice were heard issuing from them, noth- 
ing that could for a moment attract the attention 
of a serious lover of good singing. Now the pos- 
sibilities of the reproduction of sound have been 
eso enormously perfected that even an expert con- 
noisseur listening from an adjoining room to the 
voice of Caruso issuing from the horn of a talk- 
ing machine could be with difficulty persuaded 
that the great singer himself was not there.” 


The great singers of the world thus engrave 
their voices upon imperishable scrolls. Each 
record is multiplied a thousand times and car- 
ries their musical message to the distant quar- 
ters of the globe. For the talking machine, 
time is not. When Melba shall haye joined 
the chorus of celestial singers her voice will 
still enchant the ears of her children’s children 
on earth. We are privileged to listen to-day to 
the voice of Tamagno, tho the tenor himself 
rests in the silence of the grave. 

The principle of these machines depends on 
the varying length of sound-waves, which in 
the form of vibration are transferred by a 
little needle upon a diaphragm A _ camel 
through a needle’s eye seems little short of im- 
possible, yet the modern magician puts a whole 
brass band through a needle’s point. The 
greatest achievement along the lines here in- 
dicated was the successful transcript of a 
whole opera upon the disks. The opera in 
question was “Il Trovatore.” “This,” remarks 
The Musical Courier, “means something tre- 
mendous in the line of talking machines. If it 
can be done with ‘Il Trovatore’ it can be done 
with any opera.” To quote further: 

“These disks, following according to their num- 
bers and according to their directions, are placed 


upon the machine. People sit in the drawing-room 
and the operation begins, and the opera is heard 
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just as it is heard in the opera house, in the Ital- 
ian language; or any other opera, in English or 
German or French, and thus people who live in 
settlements where opera is never performed, who 
are not able to go to the opera, have the benefit 
of a complete operatic performance in their own 
homes or in any public place that may be ar- 
ranged for.” 


The inference follows that this production 
will be succeeded by others, and the talking- 
machines, like the piano-players, seem to be 
destined to be a great agency toward the popu- 
larization of music and its artistic appreciation 
by the great mass of the people. 

More revolutionary than any of the preced- 
ing instruments is the Telharmonic System, in- 
vented by Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, which more 
than realizes a century ahead of time Bellamy’s 
wildest prophecies. Bellamy, it will be remem- 
bered, described how in the year 2000 it was 
sufficient to tauch a button in order to flood 
the room with music. This music proceeded 
from central music rooms in various districts 
of the city, where trained musicians were con- 
stantly employed, the strains of their instru- 
ments being simply transmitted over wires. 
Dr. Cahill, however, has eclipsed Bellamy’s 
prophetic vision. His dynamophone does not 
transmit or reproduce, but actually creates, 
music. By a marvelous device with which 
the inventor has experimented for over four- 
teen years, electrical currents of a certain 
predetermined quality are sent out from 
an instrument at a central source. It be- 
comes music if it finds at the other 
end of the line a vocal organ capable oi 
converting the vibrations of currents into 
sound. The machinery itself is not music- 
producing. It has been called “Telharmonium,”’ 
but owing to its vastness and complexity, it 
should be described as a system rather than an 
instrument. It can transmit music—or, rather, 
currents capable of being converted into sound 
—thousands of miles, and will be able to play, 
it is claimed, simultaneously to twenty thou- 
sand audiences. It is the largest musical organ 
in the world, and requires a plant the cost of 
which is placed at $200,000. Its sole function, 
The Independent informs us, is to generate, 
blend and transmit to suitable conductors an al- 
ternating current of varying frequency of 
vibration. Each of the numerous dynamos in 
the basement is wound in such a manner as 
to give a current of given frequency of 
vibration. Thus constructed, it can give noth- 
ing else, cannot possibly get “out of tune” un- 
less its winding is changed. When a current 
possessing certain qualities is needed, the pres- 
sure of a key in the keyboard of the organ-like 
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construction upstairs closes the circuit, and 
takes as much or as little of it as may be re- 
quired for the purposes of the operator. It 
reaches the circulatory system through a de- 
vice called a tone-mixer, a transformer, by 
which, in some way not easily explained in 
intelligible language, currents are modified and 
brought into proper relation to other currents. 

When the keys are touched, currents of spe- 
cific frequencies of vibration are passed by me- 
tallic contact to the conductors. Save for the 
clicking of the keys, complete silence reigns in 
the room. It is only when the receiver, in a 
manner analogous to the action of the tele- 
phone, translates the electric waves into 
sound waves that music is produced. The 
company plans to lay four cables for classical, 
sacred, light and modern music respectively in 
New York City. An interesting possible 
variation is the substitution of an ordinary 
arc-light for the telephone transmitter. as the 
means of producing the mechanical vibration 
necessary for the air agitation required to pro- 
duce the sound. This fantastic possibility has 
not yet been fully worked out, but the near 
future is likely to see musical dinner parties at 
which the music is produced by an electric lamp! 

The invention presents, however, yet another 


aspect that may indeed change the course of 


musical history. The possibilities of this new 
musical instrument, remarks Marion Melius 
in The World’s Work, “are almost lim- 
itless, for not only can it produce tones of 
almost all the known orchestral instruments, 
but it creates musical sounds never heard be- 
fore.” He goes on to.say: 


“The tones of the different orchestral instru- 
ments are secured by mixing with the ground 
tone one or more harmonics in the required pro- 
portions. For instance, at a touch of the third 
and fourth harmonic stops, which are located 
above the keyboard something in the manner in 
which organ stops are arranged, the performer 
may change a flutelike note to the sound of a 
clarinet, ‘or, by using all the harmonics up to the 
eighth, the tone may be transformed into a string 
sound. Another combination of harmonics gives 
the strident sound of brass. As a final triumph. 
a musician can so combine the harmonics as to 
produce musical timbres unknown before. He 
may develop an almost limitless number of new 
sounds according as his patience and his soul 
direct. Electrically he produces the different 
musical timbres by mixing vibrations of different 
frequencies. The effect of a full orchestra is 
brought about satisfactorily when two players are 
at the keyboard.” 


A still more remarkable feature of the sys- 
tem is the delicacy of control which makes it 
possible that a listener in Chicago will be able 
to tell by the difference in the touch whether 


WILL HE REVOLUTIONIZE MUSIC? 
Dr. Thaddeus Cahill, who invented and perfected in 
fourteen years a marvelous system of electric music. 


Paderewski or Bauer is seated at the instru- 
ment in New York! The keyboard, based on 
the ideal arrangement of Helmholtz, is still so 
complicated that it takes years of practice in 
order to be able to play upon it. The inventor 
is at present engaged upon the work of sim- 
plifying it so that the great artists of the piano 
will be able to control at once the soul of this 
many-mouthed musical giant. 

The instruments here surveyed cannot fail to 
popularize music and to educate the taste of 
the public. The great mass of people will then 
be prepared, eventually, for the reception of a 
new musical Messiah. Strauss and Wagner 
have almost exhausted the resources of music. 
When the musical redeemer comes he will be 
able by means of the Telharmonic System to 
draw unimagined harmonies from the caves of 
sound, and create a music of the future differ- 
ing as radically from the music of to-day as a 
performance of the Metropolitan Opera House 
differs from the strains that fell monotonously 
from the rude reed of a Grecian shepherd. 
Rich and poor will partake of the riches he 
brings. Thus the democracy of music will 
triumphantly be established. 
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JULIA MARLOWE’S VICTORIOUS INVASION OF ENGLAND 





a FTER a slight uncertainty in the be- 





}. \i 

aN 2 wa ginning, Julia Marlowe and E. H. 
ta 4 (i Sothern’s invasion of theatrical Eng- 

ee BT land has proved an unqualified tri- 


umph. The London Chronicle speaks of the 
event as the arrival of the “most refined and 
high-purposed dramatic art that America has 
sent since the ever-to-be-remembered visits of 
Miss Ada Rehan and Daly’s company of come- 
dians.” The performance of “The Sunken 
Bell,” it goes on to say, was “a revelation of 
what good and sincere and competent poetic 
acting America can produce, what real beauty 
and delicacy of taste of production, what quite 
remarkable powers of speaking English as it 
should be spoken.” To quote further: 

“Never once throughout the whole evening did 
one hear in the principal part a trace of Yankee 
twang or drawl or vulgarity of speech. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the verse of Mr. Melizer’s translation 
of Hauptmann’ s beautiful German fairy play, “The 
Sunken Bell,’ was spoken with a precision, a 
roundness and crispness that would put many 
lnglish actors to shame. It is to be doubted, in- 
deed, if one did not hear purer English at the 
Waldorf last night than one does in the majority 
of the West-end theaters—the English that went 
cver to America in the Mayflower, and has curi- 
ously stayed there.” 

Miss Marlowe and Mr. Sothern did not go 
as aliens to England. Both were born on Brit- 
ish soil, though artistically America alone may 
call them its own. The case of Mr. Sothern, 
remarks The Morning Advertiser, has an ad- 
ditional claim on England’s attention. “For,” 
it asks, “have we not laughed in the days gone 
by till our sides ached at the whimsicalities of 
his father as Lord Dundreary.” Nevertheless, 
Julia Marlowe has received warmer plaudits 
than her male compeer. Sothern, as it were, 
interests England, but leaves it cold; Marlowe 
captivates and delights. 

The choice of the inaugural play—Haupt- 
mann’s fairy-comedy—was not very happy. 
London stood bewildered before its symbolism 
and complained of the monotony of the decla- 
mation in what the critics choose to regard as 
a “philosophic pantomime.” Mr. Walkley in 
The Times remarks: “Miss Marlowe gives the 
grace and elfishness and charm of Rautende- 
lein, Mr. Sothern gives the alternate courage 
and despair of Heinrich, but we cannot say 
that they give these figures a fresh and exu- 
berant life.” ‘Miss Marlowe,” he continues, 
“is not exactly a frisky fairy; Mr. Sothern’s 
Heinrich is occasionally tame. A tame over- 
man! What would Nietzsche say?” When, 


however, the two English actors appeared in 
plays more germane to the British mind, such 
as Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night” and “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” the tenor of the criticism 
changed completely. Mr. Walkley himself, 
that severe task-master of histrionic art, does 
not hesitate to speak of Marlowe’s Viola as 
eeraneng: ” He goes on to say: 


“The purely sensuous element of Shakespeare, 
in the poet’s picture of frankly joyous and full- 
blooded womanhood, the actress is in her element 
mistress of her part, revelling in it and swaying 
the audience by ‘an irresistible charm. She aims 
at no startling ‘effects’; she seems to be simply 
herself—herself, that is, glorified by the romance of 
the part—enjoying the moment for the moment’s 
sake, and so making the moment a sheer enjoy- 
ment for the spectator. That is now clearly shown 
which in her earlier parts could be only divined— 
that she has a genuine individuality, a tempera- 
ment of real force and peculiar charm. High- 
arched brows over wide-open, eloquent eyes; u 
most expressive mouth, now roguish with mis- 
chief, now trembling with passion; a voice with 
a strange croon in it, with sudden breaks and 
sobs—these, of course, are purely physical quali- 
ties which an actress might have and yet not 
greatly move us. But behind these things in Miss 
Marlowe there is evidently an alert intelligence, 
a rare sense of humor and a nervous energy which 
make, with her more external qualities, a combina- 
tion’ really fine. She beguiled not only Olivia 
but the whole house last night to admiration. 
Here, then, is one of Shakespeare’s true women.” 


Sothern, too, made his mark in this play. 
“He is,” Mr. Walkley remarks, “an excellent 
Malvolio; quiet, yet not tame, grave, but not 
preternaturally grave, fantastic without undue 
extravagance.” The Evening Standard is even 
more enthusiastic in its comments: “This 
American treatment of Shakespeare,” it re- 
marks, “is delightful. They give him dignity 
without dulness, reticence without austerity, fun 
without buffoonery. Beauty is the keynote of 
the treatment—simplicity and beauty,” Miss 
Marlowe’s Olivia, according to this critic, is 
frankly feminine. She is not a boy in dis- 
guise. But her very femininity is pronounced 
delicious. “There is danger,” the writer goes 
on to say, “of becoming Marlowe worshipers, 
if she goes on like this.” To quote further: 

“Tt is open to criticism to say that there is evi- 
dence of premeditation in all she does; one would 
not urge that the outstanding feature of her art is 
that it is art concealed. That may be admitted. 
But, while one watches her and listens to her, one 


would have it so. Miss Marlowe adds music to 
the music of Shakespeare, cadence to his rhythms.” 


This performance turned the tide in favor of 
the American players and initiated their con- 
quest of England. 








Science and ° Discovery 


THE APPLIED SCIENCE OF A THEATRICAL 
MYSTIFICATION 


=| NE of the most mystifying illusions 
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ever produced by the application of 

a Se E physics to the exigencies of the 
~ 2 stage, in the opinion of that compe- 
tent authority, The Scientific American, is 
based upon so simple an accessory as a huge, 
oval tank. As the curtain sinks—for in this 
electrical age curtains sink not less naturally 
than they rise—we see a fishing village with 
the cabin of Marceline, a droll clown, to the 
left. This cabin is an important adjunct in 
the effect. The whole front of the stage is 
taken up by the huge tank, filled with placid 
yet genuine water. At‘the appropriate mo- 
ment up from the sea rises the beautiful 
Sirene, Queen of the Mermaids. She pleads 
with the hero to plunge beneath the surface 
of the water. He hesitates. Sirene summons 
her mermaids, who rise from the sea. The 
hero follows Sirene beneath the surface of the 
waves, whereupon the heroine begs Neptune to 
restore her lover. Neptune, in his barge 
drawn by mermaids, emerges from the deep, 
takes the heroine aboard and to the amaze- 
ment of the audience the boat with its burden 
actually sinks out of sight. There are four in 
the little vessel when it goes down. Nine mer- 
maids arise from the water and seem to stand 
quite firmly on its surface. 

It is difficult, says our scientific authority, to 
call this an illusion because it is so very real. 
The mermaids do in fact appear on the sur- 
face. They actually go down again. The tank 
is known to be of solid concrete, without an 
opening. It is a great puzzle to decide what 
becomes of the mermaids in the interval be- 
tween their successive appearances. 

The mystification is the invention of H. L. 
Bowdoin, of New York City, who conceived 
the idea of utilizing the principle of the diving- 
bell. To illustrate the working of this device, 
we are told by The Scientific American to take 
a glass tumbler and plunge it into the water 
with the mouth perpendicularly downward. It 
will be found that very little water will rise 
in the tumbler, but as air is compressible it 
does not entirely exclude the water, which by 
its pressure condenses the air a little. The 
invention provides means whereby, with the 


aid of a tank of water, drowning, disappearing, 
rescuing and other scenes can be effectively 
rendered. 

At the proper time, it is necessary for her to 
plunge into the water actually and she must 
dive for the entrance to the bell. Her attend- 
ant quickly draws her into breathing space. 
Each mermaid is provided with a separate 
diving chamber and with a separate attendant. 
The fishermen who dive into the water share 
with the mermaids the air chambers provided 
for them and they come to the surface after 
they have given the audience the idea that they 
had been at the bottom of the sea. 
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THE MECHANICS OF ILLUSION 


The mermaids spend some of their time under the 
surface of a large tank filled with water. They 
breathe under air bells. They are enabled to com- 
municate ee the prompter on the stage by means 
of a a hone. Within each air bell is a stage car- 
penter © raises the mermaid to the surface by 
means of an elevator apparatus operated by a winch. 
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THE MOSQUITO’S LIFE HISTORY 


(A) A cluster of eggs called ‘ 
showing in the series t 
tubes in contact with the air. 


(E) The first form of the ome (F) The larval head discarded. 
orehead,” through which it must now breathe. 


funnel-shaped tubes at the “ 
the. outlines of the mosquito begin to appear. 


e hatching of the larva, or 
(D) The terminal tube, dropped off when the 


‘an egg-boat.”’ (B) A single egg standing on the surface of the water and 
“wriggler.’ 


(C) A young larva with its breathing 
“wriggler” changes to a pupa. 
(G) A pupa nearly formed, showing the 
(H) A young pupa breathing; 


THE SECRETS OF THE MOSQUITO 


S| LTHO supposed to live on blood, not 

“Jj one-tenth of one per cent. of the 
mosquito family ever revels in a 

i single drop of gore, says Dr. Ed- 
wed A. Ayers, who starts in The World’s 
Work with a basket of mosquito eggs and con- 
cludes with the last cycle in the life of the 
mature insect as a means of showing that the 
subject is still involved in misconception. 
From 200 to 400 eggs are deposited by a 
mother mosquito at a single laying, according 
to Dr. Ayres, who corrects many blunders 
that have been widely disseminated on this 
and kindred points. The eggs of the mosquito 
are about one-sixteenth of an inch long, dark 
in shade, and at the larger end they have a 
sort of bottle mouth, sealed with a thin, deli- 
cate membrane. Out of this plugged aperture 
in the egg will come the wriggler. The eggs 
themselves can remain uninjured throughout 
a whole winter, hatching out in the warm 
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LARVZ AND PUPZ IN WATER 


spring days, if not a little earlier. The “mother 
hen mosquito,” says Dr. Ayers, “can spend the 
winter in a cake of ice” and begin to lay when 
the thaw arrives. 

The larva or wriggler must find itself in a 
swimming medium when it emerges from the 
egg. So the eggs are laid on the water. The 
batch of eggs all glued together will float like 
a leaf. This is called an “egg boat.” For a 
couple of days the egg boat will drift. Should 
the pool on which it floats dry up, no wrigglers 
will ever come forth. If the Fates are kind, if 
the sun is warm, the mouth-covering films 
which seal the eggs will rend apart and the 
embryo larve dive head first from the egg 
crypts into the water. 

This wriggler, as it is styled at the present 
stage, moves with a jerky motion and can sur- 
vive only in water, since it thrives upon the 
impurities of the moist environment. The 
wriggler will starve in distilled water, altho 
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PUPZ HATCHING INTO MOSQUITOS 
(A) Water surface, with pupe getting air. (B) 
Top surface of the water. ) wo pupz just 
hatching. (F) A mosquito climbing. 
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its system can absorb poisons that would kill 
a human baby. Kerosene is fatal to the wrig- 
gler, for the oil stops its supply of air. The 
little wriggler resembles the whale in its de- 
pendence upon air breathing, but it can re- 
main below the surface of its element much 
longer, in proportion to its size, than any 
variety of whale. There is a trumpet-like 
tube extending from the wriggler’s tail end, 
through which, when on the surface of the 
water, the little creature inhales the air at in- 
tervals of one minute or so. This, Dr. Ayers 
explains—and this point is in need of elucida- 
tion—is why kerosene is so fatal to the mos- 
quito, or, to be more accurate, to the wriggler. 
The wriggler draws in a dose of kerosene 
with its first effort at respiration and dies 
from convulsions. , 

Should the wriggler escape kerosene and 
arrive at maturity, it will measure three- 
eighths of an inch from the crown of its head 
to the tip of the trumpet-like tube. It has 
done much scavenging by removing vegeta- 
ble decay from its native element. Wrigglers 
are very quarrelsome among themselves and 
they even devour insects tinier than them- 
selves when they can get any. 

Time comes when the wriggler sheds its 
The 
Two breathing-tubes begin to 
protrude frontward. The wriggler has dis- 
appeared. We have now a pupa. The pupa 
can breathe, see and swim. But no food or 
drink can pass its lips because, as Dr. Ayers 
tells us, a pupa has no lips. It is a period of 
abstinence in the life cycle of what is to be- 
come a mosquito: 

“If you put on the great eye of the microscope 
and watch the pupa through his two days’ prep- 


aration, you will see quickly forming within his 
transparent shell the outlines of a mosquito. 


skull, face, collar and breathing-tube. 


chest swells. 
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A MOSQUITO EMERGING 
SHELL 
Drawn from life under the microscope 


FROM ITS PUPA 


“And now, when his natal hour has come, you 
will observe that he lies just against the surface 
of the water—a little globule of air enclosed in 
his forehead serving to bring this submarine just 
to the surface; you will see his shell suddenly 
split open along the back, just as many a boy has 
seen occur in a locust as it clings to the trunk of 
a tree. You will next observe his shoulders slow- 
ly rise through this crack in his shell up into the 
air, then his head, antenne and forelegs. He 
straightens out his soft wet legs and plants his 
feet upon the water surface. He lifts his body. 
wings, and remaining legs free from his child- 
hood shell and, having little air cups in the hol- 
lows of his feet, he finds himself able to stand 
upon the water. Then he unfolds his wings and 
dries them, straightens and loosens his antennx, 
takes a brief glance at his new surroundings, then 
flies into the air and begins to sing. 
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THE MOSQUITO’S LIFE 
A mosquito beginning to 


(1). A fully developed pupa. (J) 


(K) Fully hatched and standing on the water to dry. (L 


HISTORY 


hatch; he does not touch the water. 
The pupa shell left floating on the water. 
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HOW THE FAST STARS “PENETRATE” THE SLOW STARS 


HERE are two great “star drifts” 

among the so-called “fixed stars,” 

4) which are not fixed at all, it would 

Bid appear from a recent discussion be- 
fore the British Astronomical Association, as 
reported in London Nature. One body of 
stars moves three or four times as fast as the 
other. Hence the slow stars are penetrated by 
the fast ones. Our sun appears to be one of 
the fast-moving stars and is drifting away, if 


we are to accept one view, towards the con- 
stellation Hercules, altho there is good reason, 
say other astronomers, to infer that the move- 
ment may be towards Canopus, “the biggest, 
the quickest, and hottest thing in the universe.” 
But wherever our sun may be drifting or fly- 
ing, it is proceeding in the company of the 
rapidly moving half of the cosmos. The sun 
has also a motion of its own among these stars. 

If, therefore, any portion of the heavens be 





THE MOVEMENT OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
.Our sun is traveling at the rate of many miles a second in the, direction of the constellation Hercules. 
In its course it pierces slow stars and absorbs them. Rapidly moving stars, indicated by an arrow, kecp 
pace with the sun. The stars that find the pace too hot are swallowed up, trampled down. 





SCIENCE AND DISCOVERY 


selected, it will be found that in the area 
chosen are a number of stars which do not 
seem to be moving in any particular direction. 
These sluggish stars are the ones that are pen- 
etrated by the rapidly moving ones, the latter 
appearing to be equally distributed all over the 
heavens. “The one heavenly army is, as it 
were, piercing the other.” Such is one result 
of trying to determine the solar motion by 
spectroscopically measuring the radial veloci- 
ties of the stars. The calculations involved 
are abstruse as well as fine, but such is their 
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general result. But motion in the sense here 
indicated is purely relative, as there are no 
fixed points in space. The mathematics of the 
subject indicate that the fast stars are travel- 
ing at the rate of about thirteen miles a sec- 
ond. That is about the speed of the sun in its 
journey through space. The spectroscope af- 
fords most aid in establishing this part of the 
theory. That the cosmos is halved into a fast 
star army and a slower star army is, observes 
Nature, a hypothesis only, but a plausible and 
workable one. 





IS THERE SUCH A THING AS INSANITY? 


aya NGLO-SAXONS are so prone to 
a take common-sense views of things 
$e A a | . 
AY guy, 4 that they seldom realize the full 
& 23 force of the familiar saying that all 
men have some form of madness in them. The 
sound inference is, as is pointed out by Dr. 
G. H. Savage, the eminent English alienist, in 
a recent Lancet paper, that perfect sanity 
would be not only undesirable in itself, but 
from a strictly scientific point of view impos- 
sible. For a perfectly sane person, were such 
a being thinkable, would be dull and uninter- 
esting—a mediocrity, a nonentity. The point 
to seize, however, as Dr. Savage impresses 
upon us, is that there can be no comprehensive 
idea or definition of insanity because the thing 
does not really exist. No scientist can set up 
any standard of rationality departure from 
which would comprise or denote insanity. 
One can diagnose a case of typhoid because it 
is a continued fever characterized by a pecul- 
iar course of the temperature, by marked ab- 
dominal symptoms, by an eruption upon the 
skin. But there is nothing in what goes by the 
name of insanity to further a diagnosis as that 
term is understood by medical men generally. 
Some treatises upon insanity prove nothing at 
all by proving too much, for they make whole 
nations insane at once. Physicians connected 
with insanity, as Dr. Savage argues, resemble 
gardeners rather than botanists. “We classify 
for convenience rather than upon a scientific 
basis, because, in point of fact, no such basis 
or finality of mode has as yet been discovered.” 
Perhaps, adds Dr. Savage, there is no need 
to wonder at this, since many have to be 
treated as lunatics whose brains and nervous 
systems show no change whatever from the 


normal course of what is recognized as sanity. 
Unfortunately, the impulse to define and clas- 
sify sometimes leads to misinterpretation of a 
deplorable kind. Such, for example, is the 
false view, as Dr. Savage deems it, that every 
person of unsound mind is a lunatic. That, he 
says, is a “pseudo-legal” absurdity. “Obvious- 
ly there are many persons of unsound mind 
who are neither dangerous to themselves nor 
to others— why, therefore, regard them as 
aliens?” The true difficulty, insists this dis- 
tinguished expert, is that the disease insanity 
does not exist. Yet one might almost conclude 
from the elaborate articles in our leading daily 
journals that such a thing as insanity is a 
definitely established scientific fact, that it is a 
malady as definite in its symptoms and origin 
as, Say, cancer or tuberculosis. 

It is impossible, Dr. Savage further says, for 
the physician to view abnormalities of mind, 
whether congenital or acquired, as having a 
common origin and requiring a similar treat- 
ment. There is no such thing as a bacillus of 
insanity. One of the many difficulties which 
the study of unusual types of mentality in- 
volves is the necessity of regarding them from 
so many different standpoints. The medical 
man concerns himself with the evidences of 
bodily disease to be discovered in the brain or 
in one of the bodily dependents of the brain. 
The lawyer looks not so much to symptoms as 
to the questions of reason and responsibility, 
whether, in fact, the individual can recognize 
what he is doing and the consequences of it. 
The public at large considers chiefly questions 
of conduct, asking whether a person is dan- 
gerous to himself or to others. We constantly 
meet with statements that many people are 
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placed in asylums because they are trouble- 
some to others rather than because they are 
dangerous. Again persons are said to be “out 
of their minds” when they are in reality “out 
of their surroundings.” The trouble is not in 
the mind of the person but in the environment. 
It would correct popular notions of insanity 
in a desirable way, if we could all be brought 
to see that what seems to be a trouble of the 
mind is often but a lack of adaptability to en- 
vironment. A man may seem to be insane to 
those who aggravate or madden him, with 
never a thought of modifying their own be- 
havior. 

In judging the conduct of any person sup- 
posed to be insane or of unsound mind, it must 
be recognized that similar conduct may arise 
from totally different disorders or: circum- 
stances, and also that the mind is a very com- 
plex thing, which has many ways of express- 
ing the same feeling: 


“Take, for example, the exaltation of ideas in 
a patient believing himself to be a king or a per- 
son of distinction. Such an idea may correspond 
with a temporary increase of pulse rate, and I 
have seen it prominent or suppressed as the pulse 
varied. It may succeed to the loss of judgment 
as a feeling of buoyancy in general paralysis of 
the insane; it may be associated with the tem- 
porary disorder produced by brain poisoning— 
say by lead or alcohol; or it may be a slow 
growth in some ‘mute inglorious Milton’ or lone- 
ly idealist, who, possibly building on the ‘might 
have been,’ finally recognizes in himself or her- 
self a scion of royalty or an inspired poet. Or 
again, perhaps in a more advanced stage of de- 
generation of tissue the patient may have begun 
by feeling that he was watched or spied upon, 
until at length he discovered that all this was 
merely the protection essential to the movements 
of a royal personage—himself. In each case the 
conduct of the patient is-similar, tho the under- 
lying ideas are so different. Similarly, I have of- 
ten had to point out that what might be a reason- 
able act in one person would be insane extrava- 
gance in another. I mention these facts here be- 
cause in determining what is meant by insanity 
or what is to be done for it the circumstances and 
environment have always to be considered. And 
notwithstanding their mutual points of resem- 
blance, no one pathology or treatment is applic- 
able to all such cases. 

“A question which I am often asked is whether 
I believe that certain persons only can be driven 
insane, whether the rest can never be driven 
mad—whether in regard to these latter anything 
whatever in the shape of exciting cause will 
produce definite symptoms without the insane 
proclivity. My reply is that almost anyone may 
have aiden, which is temporary insanity; that 
almost anyone, given certain physical causes, may 
have general paralysis. Also, as is sufficiently 
evident, that with advancing years the powers of 
the mind, both on the motor and sensory sides, 
may be impaired or disabled before the other 
functions of the body. Yet this notwithstanding, 
I still believe there are some persons who can 
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hardly be driven mad by any outside stress or 
emotional cause. And surely it is worthy of con- 
sideration that so many very aged persons retain 
their senses and reasoning power almost unim- 
paired until the very last. On the other hand, 
that there is a class of persons accurately de- 
scribed as ‘neurotic’ is very evident; and it is 
equally certain that it is this class which pro- 
vides the largest number of sufferers.” 


The conclusion then follows, as Dr. Savage 
states it, that since there is “no definite entity” 
of insanity there can be no comprehensive defi- 
nition of it. What is reasonable conduct in 
one man under certain conditions may be stark 
madness in another. “I often think,” says Dr. 
Savage, “of a splendid animal whom I saw— 
the son of a distinguished father who rightly 
judged his son to be an anachronism—out of 
place, in fact; and considered that he would 
have made a fine knight in the Middle Ages, 
and perhaps even now might make a good 
cowboy.” It becomes evident from such a case 
that there may be some who have a reason for 
attributing the causes of their position as luna- 
tics to their wrong surroundings. Insanity, so 
far as the term may be used at all, is merely, 
then, a question of degree. For example, a 
small amount of miserliness may be all right. 
But when we find it developed into the habits 
of the recluse who starves himself tho he has 
plenty of money, avoids all society and neg- 
lects cleanliness and all the simpler conven- 
tions of life, he is treated as “insane.” Yet 
Dr. Savage knew a recluse with plenty of 
money who lived a hermit’s life for thirty 
years or more, prowling about the streets at 
night and lying in bed during the day, but no 
steps were taken to lock him up as mad, be- 
cause he interfered with nobody and was in 
all other respects normal. On the other hand, 
Dr. Savage was called upon to examine a sim- 
ilar case resulting in the patient’s removal to 
an asylum because his neglected abode was 
deemed unsanitary by the authorities. “Thus 
we see that similar conduct is or is not re- 
garded as insanity, according to the condi- 
tions.” If, adds Dr. Savage, there should be 
some who regard this view as of little prac- 
tical importance, statistically or otherwise—as 
referring in fact to a very small area in the 
wide field covered by the specialist in mental 
abnormality—as not affecting in a vital degree 
the estimated sum total of the so-called insane, 
he is not in agreement with them. Dr. Savage 
maintains that very many of the seemingly 
mentally unbalanced, of the insane, of the mad, 
owe their position not to anything abnormal in 
their mentality but largely to their surround- 
ings. “The part which their surroundings and 
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circumstances have played as a factor in the 
determination of their position is precisely 
what is often important to consider before any 
reliable statistics can be built up in regard to 
the mental evolution or degeneration of the 
race.” Dr. Savage concludes: 


“With regard to a certain degree of a particu- 
lar habit or feeling being considered normal, but 
its excess insanity, I may give the example of a 
very devoted husband who with advancing years 
dreaded the absence, even for a very short time, 
of his wife. Later he began to suspect that she 
was more absent than was necessary. Finally, 
tho there was not the slightest ground for sus- 
picion, he demanded from her a confession of 
her misconduct, calmly observing that he would 
forget and forgive. Thus the overgrowth of 
natural affection and the suspicion of an imagi- 
nary sin have led, I fear, to a permanent delusion 
wrecking two lives. Where are we to look for 
the material basis of such a delusion? The con- 
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ditions are still more complicated when the per- 
son proves to be a social misfit. There are some, 
like my cowboy youth, who are out of harmony 
with their surroundings from the first. There 
are others who as a result of education, disease 
or other circumstances or causes, pass into a 
social grade different from their own. I have 
known public school and university men who 
have proved quite unfit for their natural home 
and yet they have done admirably as artizans. 
Are we to have a pathology for such conditions? 
Of course, a certain number of these social fail- 
ures add to the numbers of the insane in our in- 
firmaries and asylums. Undoubtedly some may 
say there is some brain defect in these persons to 
account for their degradation; but how about the 
chance of reformation, and, in regard to those who 
have been converted, are we to have a pathol- 
ogy of conversion as well as of perversion? At 
any rate the fact remains that not only from the 
social but from all other standpoints insanity is 
judged rather from conduct than from any 
known mental symptoms.” 





THE CANALS ON MARS AS RESULTS OF A NEWLY DIS- 
COVERED VISUAL HALLUCINATION 


N HOLDING up to ridicule the 

My canals on Mars as illusions of the 

a? ) vision, Professor Andrew Ellicott 

J Douglass, of the University of Ari- 

zona, is reminded of the eminent German 
scientist who declared that, were a journey- 
man to fashion him a piece of mechanism so 
ill adapted to its purpose as the human eye, he 
would refuse to pay for it. We see to-day 
astronomers of world- 
wide eminence basing a 
theory of the habitabil- 
ity of a remote planet 
upon a series of optical 
phantasmagoria desti- 
tute of all objective 
reality and_ resulting 
from so simple a thing 
as a fixed stare or the 
position of the head as 
the eye scrutinizes its 
own vain imaginings 
through a tube. Not 
only are there ne 
canals on Mars, but 
there are no markings 
on the planet of the 
sort made familiar by 
recent text-books. To 
be sure, eminent as- 
tronomers deny that 
the things they think 
they see can be illu- 


From The Popular Science Monthly 


A MARTIAN ILLUSION 
(Fig. 1) 

Place this cut at some six to eight feet from the 
eye and look at it from time to time, taking 
avoid fatigue. Around it will 
timited externally by a faint dark line forming a 
perfect circle, as if traced by a pair of compasses. 


sions of vision. They call them oases and 
lakes, from which networks of canalization 
radiate everywhere. A little knowledge of the 
tricks played upon us by our own eyes will, 
thinks Professor Douglass, explode all con- 
temporary Martian hypotheses. He has care- 
fully studied the “faint canals” by the methods 
of experimental psychology, only to find that 
they do not exist. All the markings on Mars 
with which the latest 
works on that planet 
acquaint us may not be 
delusions of the sight, 
of course, but the most 
significant of them cer- 
tainly are. To under- 
stand this more clearly 
we must, according to 
Professor Douglass, 
consider first of all an 
optical phenomenon 
called the halo. It is a 
new discovery. 

To observe _ this, 
place Fig. 1 at a dis- 
tance of six to eight 
feet from the eye and 
look at it from time to 
time, taking care to 
avoid fatigue. Around 
it will appear a whitish 
area limited externally 
by a faint dark line 


_care to 
appear a whitish area 
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forming a perfect circle, as if traced 
by a pair of compasses. This external 
ring or secondary image has a sensi- 
ble width and appears blackest on its 
sharp inner edge. When once caught, 
which is usually at the first view, it 
is a striking phenomenon. Professor 
Douglass finds on the whole that 
trained eyes are the ones that see it 
most quickly. 

A more beautiful and elegant way 
of making the experiment is by stand- 
ing a black-headed pin in the middle 
of a white-walled room and looking at 
it against the distant white back- 
ground. Around the head of the pin 
will then appear this halo, more beau- 
tiful than before, suspended in mid- 
air, in the good old-fashioned manner 
of saintly halos. 





From 7he Fopular 
Science Monthly 


Fig. 2. Photo- 
graphic Halation 
Ring about Can- 
dle Flame, formed 
by reflection in- 
side the lass 
plate on which 
the picture was 
taken, very simi- 


color of the background appears 
stronger ; and outside of that a reduc- 
tion zone, or ring, or secondary 
image, in which the intensity of the 
background is reduced by the addition 
of some of the color of the spot ob- 
served. 

In order to find the cause of this 
halo, many tests were made by Pro- 
fessor Douglass, of which the first was 
upon the size of the central spot. It 
was found that the distance from the 
edge of the spot to the secondary 
image is constant; that the width of 
the secondary image increases to 
some extent with the size of the spot, 
and that the intensified area increases 
its intensification with the size of the 
spot. If the spot is so small as to be 
barely visible, the halo may still be 





The experiment thus described ar in its appear. seen, but the intensified zone then 


P . . ance to the halo 
gives the “negative” halo. It is here described. 


more particularly referred to in the 

article by Professor Douglass in The Popu- 
lar Sience Monthly, from which these de- 
tails are extracted. The “negative” halo 
is more easily seen than the “positive” 
halo. The “positive” form of the halo, how- 
ever, is most readily seen by a similar method. 
Let a white-headed pin be substituted for the 
other and looked at against a black back- 
ground. Similarly, a white circle is seen. The 
difficulties in this case arise from reflections 
on the head of the pin, and its generally less 
even illumination. 

The effect, however, is the same. Extending 
all around the head of the pin at a distance of 
about 7’ of arc (one inch at a distance of 500 
. inches) is an intensified zone in which the 





From The Popular Science Monthly 
FIG. 3. ‘DOT’ MOTE OUTSIDE FIG. 4. ‘DOT’ MOTE IN YELLOW 


THE YELLOW SPOT 


SPOT BUT NOT IN FOVEA 


appears of the same intensity as the 
background. 

If the spot is enlarged sufficiently, both pos- 
itive and negative halos are seen along its mar- 
gin, one outside and one inside, so that in a 
straight line separating light and dark areas 
the positive halo may be seen in the dark area 
and the negative halo in the light. If two 
small spots are placed so that their halos in- 
tersect, the halo of each may usually be seen 
complete. Says Professor Douglass: 


“If the spots are larger the halos can not be 
traced within each other’s precincts, and on en- 
larging the spots still more they soon act as one 
mark with regard to the halo, which assumes an 
elliptical form around them. From these and 
other experiments along the same line, it appears 
that the intensified zone or white area, as I shall 
generally call it, referring to the negative experi- 
ment, displays an increased 
sensitiveness to presence or 
absence of color of the spot 
looked at, but a decided 
deadening in the perception 
of details. 

“My first idea in regard to 
this halo was that it came to 
life like the camera ghost, 
from reflections between lens 
surfaces in the eye; but I 
found that it could be pro- 
duced through any portion of 
the crystalline lens. A pin 
hole one-fiftieth of an inch in 
diameter passed before the 
eg of the eye demonstrated 
this. 

“Tt then seemed possible 
that some form of halation 
in the membranes close to 
the retina might produce this 
effect. The common photo- 
graphic halation ring, which 
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closely resembles it, is produced by reflection 
from the back of a glass plate, but can only occur 
under certain conditions. This halo, however, 
eccurs on all margins and cannot be due to that 
cause. 

“At this stage a certain chromatic ring was 
observed, and suggested some obscure color con- 
ditions as the cause. Hence color tests were 
made in large numbers, and the black spot was 
tried on different colored backgrounds without 
effect. Different colored spots against a dark 
background were also observed without effect, 
save that the secondary image, when sufficiently 
bright, was seen to be of the color of the spot 
itself; therefore color was not responsible for 
the halo. 

“But these color observations opened up a very 
interesting line of study. The color tests had 
to be made in the positive form with all the at- 
tendant difficulties of fatigue and after-images. 
It was found that a short gaze at a red disk on 
a black background, followed by a slight move- 
ment of the eye to one side, carried away a dark 
green after-image of the disk surrounded by a 
red margin about the size of the intensified zone. 
This intensified zone became still more con- 
spicuous by longer fixation of the gaze upon the 
colored spot.” 


To observe this, half-inch disks of red, yel- 
low, green and blue paper were pasted ver- 
tically on ends of long needles and placed in 
strong lamp light at a distance of eight feet 
from the eye. After a long unwinking gaze at 
one of the disks, until general color sensitive- 
ness seemed to be disappearing and the color 
of the disk itself seemed to be spreading out 
around it, a quick closing of the eye or the 
mere placing of a sheet of paper before the 
open eyes revealed a very interesting succes- 
sion of changes. They are thus described by 
Professor Douglass: 

“A black or green disk with a limited red mar- 
gin filling the intensified zone, limited by the dark 


halo. This effect lasted for a very brief instant 
of time, like the common 
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view to locating the cause of this halo phe- 
nomenon was made on motes that so often 
float by the line of vision. This was done 
by looking at a highly illuminated area 
through a small pin hole held close to the 
eye. Three classes of motes were observed: 
First, the usual cell fragments and groups; 
secondly, rapidly moving objects probably of 
similar character, and, thirdly, minute black 
dots, which from their motions seemed 
to be located in the same region as the first, 
probably not far in front of the retina. On 
this last class, some beautiful phenomena were 
observed. 

When one of these spots was outside a re- 
gion identified as approximately the yellow 
spot, it appeared as a circular dark area of 
some thirty minutes’ diameter, as shown in 
Fig. 3. When it came within the yellow spot 
it became lighter and was surrounded by the 
halo with its intensified zone and secondary 
image well defined as in Fig. 4. When, how- 
ever, it came within the region of most distinct 
vision, which was very rare, it gave the most 
beautiful effect of halo imaginable. It had a 
dense black spot in its very center, usually well 
rayed; then a light zone limited by an intense 
black ring, which in turn produced its own 
complete halo. This form is shown in Fig. 5 

This mote observation is by no means easy 
Professor Douglass has often waited fifteen 
minutes for a mote of this type to appear, and 
only once has he kept one in sight for any 
length of time. It then remained in the center 
of vision for at least twenty minutes. Usually 
they float past the center of the vision and give 
one only a brief view. The size of the pin- 
hole used is one-fiftieth of an inch. With a 
much larger hole, say one-twentieth of an inch 





positive after-image. 

“The outline soon reap- 
peared, the red disk and all 
white objects taking a dark 
indigo-blue color, the re- 
mainder of the field being a 
bright yellow. This effect 
might last a minute or two. 

“During the height of 
this effect a negative halo 
appeared for a time around 
the dark after-image of the 
disk at the usual distance 
of 7 feet. The success of 
this experiment depends 
largely upon steadiness of 
vision and the avoidance of 
winking. The determination 
of the effect of different 

















colors and conditions offers 


a fine field for investigation.” 
FIG. 5. 


The next test with a 
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‘DOT’ MOTE IN FOVEA 


FIG. SAME AS FIG. 5, 
VIEWED AT CLOSE RANGE 


Notice different length of rays compared to diameter of ring. 
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they become blurred. By getting near a large 
lamp-shade so that a wide angle of light is 
viewed, they are best discovered. Then one 
may retreat from the light and view them as 
illustrated in Figs. 3, 4 and 5. 

The rays observed in the central spot are 
very interesting. Their length offers a means 
of measuring the height of the spot above the 
retina. A short calculation upon approximate 
data results in 0.002 inch as the distance of the 
spot from the retina. 

It is true that these mote observations re- 
quire great patience, but the beauty of the 
phenomena repays the effort. There is a 
sharpness about the inner halo around the 
spot itself which does not characterize the 
ordinary outer halo. For such differences 
Professor Douglass has no explanation to 
offer. Not only, he says, is the cause of these 
details very difficult of detection, but the origin 
of the whole halo phenomenon is equally so. It 
probably lies in the obscure reactions that 
change light waves into nerve impulses. 
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With reference, now, to the maps of Mars 
showing canalization to a most minute extent, 
the halo here described, with its light area and 
secondary image, accounts for details which, as 
has been hinted, have no reality outside the 
hallucinations of the astronomical eye, such as 
bright limbs of definite width, canals parallel- 
ing the limb or dark areas, numerous light 
margins along dark areas and light areas in 
the midst of dark—abundantly exemplified in 
the “map” drawn by the eminent Italian au- 
thority on Mars, Schiaparelli, in 1881-82. 
When a ribbon-like mark has sufficient width, 
it must appear double, for the positive sec- 
ondary image of the adjacent light areas will 
appear within it. Now the “double canals” of 
Schiaparelli and those of other eminent as- 
tronomers who have been regarded as “au- 
thorities” on Mars are just of this width, and 
are due, says Professor Douglass, to the hal- 
lucination here described. The halo hallucina- 
tion is also responsible for the so-called “mar- 
ginal canals.” 








THE DECISIVE FACTOR IN THE DAILY LIFE OF A 
HUMAN BEING 


EMPERAMENT is a word that has 
fallen into some discredit, notes a 
writer in the Révue Scientifique 
(Paris), but temperament itself is 
the decisive factor in the daily life of every 
human being. Heredity counts for much, no 
doubt, and environment is very important; but 
heredity and environment together are not so 
influential in determining the course of one’s 
every-day life as is temperament. An illustra- 
tion of its potency is seen in the ease with 
which a fortune-teller can read the past of a 
perfect stranger. Many well-informed persons 
are skeptical when clairvoyants claim to be 
able to read the past life of an individual. The 
too credulous, on the other hand, are amazed 
when some fortune-teller states accurately the 
record of their lives. The feat is comparative- 
ly easy. One needs but to know what a human 
being’s temperament is — sanguine, lymphatic, 
bilious or nervous—in order to read in outline 
his or her past. Hence, all impostors of the 
successful sort, like Cagliostro, for instance, 
studied human temperament carefully. Char- 
acter, we are told, is destiny. It would be 
more scientific to say that temperament is 
destiny. 
Something to the same effect is set forth by 





Dr. Alfred T. Schofield in his new work on 
hygiene.* For practical purposes, he main- 
tains, there are only four temperaments, altho 
the earlier students of the subject thought the 
number much greater. To deny the impor- 
tance of temperament in every-day life is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Schofield, to blunder egregious- 
ly. To say that a person is of a bilious tem- 
perament, moreover, does not imply that he is 
in any true sense diseased. The bilious tem- 
perament may exist in a healthy individual. 
Our authority divides temperaments into the 
four classes of sanguine, lymphatic, bilious and 
nervous. Certain characteristics are sufficient- 
ly predominant in each of these temperaments 
to distinguish them by. Still, they may exist 
in combination. Opposed temperaments, if 
united too closely, may lead to divorce, to ri- 
valry, to a thousand and one complications in- 
explicable upon any other hypothesis. Before 
we can estimate any man or woman truly, we 
must satisfy ourselves as to his or her tem- 
perament. 

The sanguine temperament is characterized 
by a florid complexion, full and rounded body, 
blue or gray eyes and light-brown, auburn, or 


*Tue Home Lire In Orper. 


By Alfred T. Schofield. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. 








red hair. The circulation is full and active, 
the digestion good, the character hopeful, en- 
ergetic and self-confident, full of force in body 
and mind, as befits those who have a free cur- 
rent of good blood. These people have large 
chests, small heads, small veins, good muscles, 
while their actions are energetic and decided. 
With regard to exposure to injury, they are 
readily affected by sudden changes and con- 
tagious diseases, and when attacked the disease 
seems to lay a firm hold on them. They are 
more liable to acute than to chronic diseases. 
They have, therefore, somewhat defective 
powers of resistance. The moral disposition 
seems also to yield to adverse circumstances, 
and the character not to,be very stable. The 
temper is often very hasty, tho never sulky 
and unforgiving. They are volatile in dis- 
position, fond of change of work and amuse- 
ment. In women this temperament shows its 
best qualities. They are loving, devoted and 
cheerful in mind; while in body the outline is 
rounded, the skin clear and often very fair. 
We thus get typical forms of female beauty 
among this type. The fact is responsible for 
the glaring inaccuracies of popular novelists 
who paint sanguine heroines and then make 
them act biliously. The distorted ideas of life 
imbibed from the works of some women nov- 
elists are the result of a fundamental miscon- 
ception of temperament. 

Temperaments of the lymphatic or phleg- 
matic kind are marked by flaxen or sandy hair, 
light eyelashes, gray or light-blue eyes, com- 
plexion fair, dull or muddy, skin delicate and 
freckling readily. The body is heavy, often 
ungainly and ill-proportioned, large joints, 
head, hands and feet. The muscles are large, 
but the movements are awkward and slow, 
owing to want of nervous vigor. Chest and 
head are comparatively small. The move- 
ments are slow, the passions are evanescent 
and soon subside, the intellect being dull. The 
circulation being sluggish, the nervous centers 
are so, too, for a slow pulse means slow 
thought. Nevertheless, there may be firmness, 
solidity and soundness of judgment. The 
power of resistance to disease is inferior and 
the tendency to chronic and particularly to 
scrofulous disease is great. 

The bilious temperament is the one regard- 
ing which the most astonishing popular de- 
lusions prevail. Bilious temperaments are 
often said to be due to an excess of bile in the 
system. There is not the least evidence in 
support of that idea. The view that to be 
bilious in temperament inclines one to what is 
often called biliousness cannot be maintained. 
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The bilious temperament is in many respects 
the opposite of the sanguine. In the bilious 
temperament other functions are all more act- 
ive than circulation. As a rule, the individuals 


are dark. The body is spare, tho it may be 
large; the joints large; the figure angular; 


the features well defined, but somewhat 
coarse; the cheek bones high; the eyes hazel 
or brown, sometimes gray; the lips thick; the 
jaws firm and strong. The body evinces 
power and has a strong resisting force against 
disease. The mind is firm and often obstinate; 
there is great tenacity of purpose and attach- 
ment; devotion is strong, but to few objects. 
Judgment is slow, but not easily shaken. 
Prejudices are strong. In the female sex the 
temperament generally produces firmness of 
mind, angularity of frame and hardness of 
character, with dark complexion and_ hair. 
There is, however, another variety of bilious 
temperament amongst women that almost 
forms a special type. In it the face is slight 
and more delicate, the hair is smooth, black 
and glossy; the character soft and melancholy. 
The figure is never stout. The complexion is 
clear olive, sometimes of marble paleness. 
The eyes are soft hazel. The temper is docile, 
indolent and of unchanging affection and con- 
stancy. 

In the nervous temperament the nerves and 
intellect predominate over the body. The skin 
may be dark and earthy or pale or delicately 
tinted with pink—in fact, of any shade. It is 
often hot and dry. The skull is large in pro- 
portion to the face; the muscles spare; the 
features small; the eyes quick, large and lus- 
trous; the chest narrow, the circulation lan- 
guid; the veins large, the face characterized 
by energy and intensity of thought and feel- 
ing; the movements hasty, often abrupt or 
violent, or else languid. The hands and feet 
are small, the frame slender and delicate. Peo- 
ple of this type require little sleep, but drink 
much tea. They are prone to all nervous dis- 
eases. They always seem either to be able to 
do more than they are doing or to be doing 
more than they are able. The character may 
be, on one side, admirable for its powers of 
mind or insight and for its lofty imagination ; 
while on the other it may be disfigured by 
impetuous and unruly passions. To this class 
belong the most intellectual of the race, the 
wittiest and the cleverest. These are the 
poets, the men of letters, the students and the 
statesmen. Their great danger consists in un- 
controllable passions. They feel pain acutely. 
Nevertheless, they can endure long fatigue and 
privation better than the sanguine. They form 
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the leaders of mankind. Amongst women this 
type is well marked—in real life, that is, not 
in the novels of the day, wherein it is too often 
caricatured. The nervous temperament in the 
female sex shows great delicacy of physical 
organization, quickness of imagination and 
fervor of emotion. It is a feminine tempera- 
ment of the greatest interest and fineness, but 
beset with danger for want of a firm control 
of its great powers. 

We now begin to see why it is that tempera- 
ment is the decisive factor in the every-day life 
of the individual. Should suspicion of crime 
fall upon any individual, the important thing 
to determine first of all is that individual’s 
temperament. The actions of a man of a bil- 
ious temperament are apt to be incomprehen- 
sible to a man of lymphatic temperament. The 
sanguine official superior may be most unjust 
to his nervous type of subordinate. It may be 
that an individual combines the characteristics 
of two or more temperaments. He can be un- 
derstood by a study of those traits—bilious, 
lymphatic, sanguine or nervous — which pre- 
dominate in him. Each is beset with its own 
dangers in the course of life’s journey. 

The perils of the sanguine temperament in 
the course of every-day experience are princi- 
pally due to the want of strong powers of re- 
sistance. This temperament should not, there- 
fore, be exposed to injuries or infections. The 
sanguine do well when matters look bright. 
For a time they are the best behaved in de- 
pressing circumstances. Yet they have not 
much staying power. For this they want a 
little admixture of the bilious, which is the 
strongest and most enduring temperament in 
the human race. A combination of the two, 
with the sanguine traits dominant, leaves but 
little to be desired, as a woman married to a 
man of this type ought to know. Such a per- 
son gets an easy life, almost proof against dis- 
ease. But the lofty heights of imagination and 
the depths of sympathy found in the nervous 
temperament are missed by the wife of this 
sort of man. Thus we have the tragedy upon 
which George Meredith bases one of his finest 
fictions—the man with a wife and a friend, 
the wife being a woman who is misunderstood 
and the friend being a sort of poet. Life is so 
temperamental ! 

Persons of the lymphatic temperament re- 
quire care from childhood. “Mamma’s boy” 
is generally lymphatic. Lymphatics should 
spend the first ten years of life in bracing sea 
air. All through life special care is required, 
as the temperament is prone to disease. There 
is often a gentleness and sweetness in this tem- 
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perament that duly impress sisters, cousins and 
aunts in the family circle. Nor is the delicacy 
of constitution wholly evil. It imparts an 
ethereal interest to the personality. But if the 
lymphatic temperament has inferior resisting 
powers compared with the sanguine, it has less 
temptation to excess. The sanguine tempera- 
ment will often succumb early through a fast 
life, when the lymphatic, thanks to the fond 
care of those in whom it can inspire affection, 
survives to a green old age. The tuberculous 
or consumptive type is a variety of the lym- 
phatic temperament. It is endowed very often 
with the highest type of beauty. 

Bilious temperaments require very few cau- 
tions against disease. They are able to go 
anywhere and do anything, provided they al- 
ways get sufficient exercise and keep the liver 
in order. Tho strong, they are not necessarily 
the most attractive of people. The evangelical 
maiden aunt with a strong disapproval of the 
tendencies of a sanguine nephew or nervous 
niece, is herself most likely to be bilious. The 
bilious temperament often predisposes to a cer- 
tain hardness of character and want of sym- 
pathy with the frailties of the sanguine, the 
nervous and the lymphatic, with which the bil- 
ious have little in common. 

Nervous temperaments are the most attract- 
ive of all, but are ever in the doctor’s hands. 
They have such lofty powers that the strain 
upon the physique is constant. Nervous tem- 
peraments are instinctively ladies or gentle- 
men, simply because they are sensitive. Sen- 
sitiveness, as Ruskin has shown, is the essence 
of a gentleman. The proud reticence of the 
nervous temperament when misunderstood is 
to the lymphatic evidence of guilt. In one re- 
spect, and in one respect only, do the lym- 
phatic, the nervous, the sanguine and the bilious 
meet on common ground. They all crave to 
be understood. To be misunderstood is agony 
to any temperament, yet the torture is in- 
flicted every day, because the whole subject is 
involved in ignorance, delusion and quackery. 
The inability of popular novelists to understand 
temperament is best illustrated by the manage- 
ment of what the critics call “situations.” It 
is a demonstrable fact that a nervous tempera- 
ment in a female, reacting from a lymphatic 
temperament in a male, will act, in a given set 
of circumstances, most erratically. Under the 
influence of a sanguine male temperament the 
nervous female temperament is stimulated in- 
tellectually. What the unscientific novelist is 
so fond of referring to as “the eternal struggle 
of sex” turns out, as often as not, to be some 
conflict of temperament with temperament. 
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cnet is more important, ” said 





&} generation and each land should have 
its own poets. Each oncoming tide of life, each 
age, requires and needs men of lofty thought who 
shall dream and:sing for it, who shall gather up 
its tendencies and formulate its ideals and voice 
its spirit, proclaiming its duties and awakening its 
enthusiasm, through the high authority of the 
poet and the art of his verse.” 

Mr. Bryce, according to Andrew Carnegie, 
knows more than any other man on the earth to- 
day; but he never uttered a truer word than that 
just quoted. We will supplement it with another 
equally true and equally important, namely, that 
for each land and each generation to have its own 
poets it is necessary that it read and learn to ap- 
preciate good poetry. With some of us such ap- 
preciation comes naturally. With others of us it 
must be acquired, just as the love of good music 
or the taste for good painting is acquired. There is 
but one way to acquire any of these, and that is 
by way of familiarity. It is just as much one’s 
duty to cultivate the taste for poetry as to culti- 
vate one’s taste for any other art. A reader of 
Current LITERATURE, himself an editor, recently 
remarked that this department makes him feel 
each month that there is a real renaissance of 
poetry. We are not ready to say that there is 
such a renaissance; but we are ready to say that 
what is most needed to create one is the appre- 
ciative reading of poetry. In America, in our 
judgment, the creative impulse requires but slight 
popular encouragement to burst forth into a true 
renaissance. 

In a new volume of verse by Arthur Davison 
Ficke (Small, Maynard & Company), we find 
much poetic atmosphere, but the precipitation is 
more like a Scotch mist than a shower of rain, 
and one finds somewhat the same difficulty in 
selecting poems meet for quotation that would 
be found in trying to catch a bucket full of the 
mist. The following poem, however, has definite- 
ness and completeness, and is none the worse for 
reminding us of Keats’s Ode to a Grecian Urn: 


ON A PERSIAN TILE 
By ArtHur Davison FICKE 


Where would you ride, O knight so bold, 
Decked in your youth’s glad panoply? 
In robe of rose with thread of gold, 
As for some gallant holiday? 
Do you not know that long of old 
Your Shah’s great pageant moved away? 
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And still you ride your prancing steed, 
And still your laughing eyes are bright. 
Is it because you have small need 
Of aught save of your own delight 
That you remain while empires bleed 
And turn to shadows down the night? 


I -~ you and I know not why. 
I have passed by the loftier face 
Of a king, stern in majesty, 
And of a poet. To your place 
I come. You only could not die, 
But ride and ride with old-time grace. 


And it avails not that I tell 

To you how all your pomps are fled; 
That lovely eyes you loved ‘so well 

Long since have joined the weary dead; 
How all your lords and princes fell 

And over them the flowers are shed. 


O laughter in the face of Time, 
you. who linger down the years, 
Eternal in your eager prime, 
Lord of mortality’s dim fears, 
I wonder does your heart not pine 
Sometimes for boon of human tears? 





Would you not wish, if wish you could, 
That there might sometime come a day 

When you could doff your merry mood 
And weep a little for the clay 

To which has turned your princes’ blood, 
To which your ladies stole away? 


Another volume of verse, whose author is Mil- 
dred I. McNeal-Sweeney, and whose publisher is 
Robert Grier Cooke, is open to the same criticism 
as that just made of Mr. Ficke’s work. Its poems 
lack the touch of finality, while the poetical spirit 
and impulse are evident on every page. The fol- 
lowing is exceptionally good: 


THE WEAVING OF THE FAN 
By Mitprep I. McNeEAt-SWEENEY 


Oh, the wind on the marshy shallows, 
Tossing, trembling, dancing, dying! 
Oh, the sun on the April fallows, 
Shining, shimmering, faltering, flying! 


Oh, the call of the wild sea plover 
Come a thousand of windy miles! 
Oh, the glee when the geese fly over, 
Shrill and stormy in long defiles! 


Out in the sun on the billowy prairie 

Toils the maiden, the dusky-skinned 
Daughter of sagamores, humble, merry, 
Her black hair blown in the rushing wind. 


Toils untired when the noons are mellow, 
And bravely toils when the winds are chill, 
Up to her knees in the rippling yellow 
Over running valley and plain and hill. 
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And with the coming of night she passes 
Home to the villages, wearily, 

Bent with her burden of fragrant grasses 
And yellow starwort and barberry. 


And oh, the twilight is wild and lonely! 

Never a camp-fire among the pines— 

Never a light in the open—only 

A gleam in the west where the 
shines ,— 


first star 


And the distant drone of the water falling 


By cliff and chasm and wild recess, - 
And the short, strange note of the night bird 


calling 
Its old perpetual loneliness. 


All day and patiently they sit weaving— 
Meek dark maiden and withered dame, 
Intent and diligent, never leaving 

The bright hay piled at the drying frame. 


And the sweet of the northern summer lingers 
In every corner and plait and fold 

Slipping from under the flying fingers 

In lustrous veinings of green and gold. 


If one be comely and happy spoken 

They seat her out by the cool green wares— 
Fan and snowshoe and wampum token 

And moccasins fine as a princess wears. 


And there she dreams of her idle lover 
Or new-wed husband, or softly croons 
To the black-eyed baby she watches over 
The little store of her Indian tunes— 


And bends her meek head and serves with 
smiling 
The tall, fair lords of her ancient lands, 


And counts their generous silver, piling 
Coin by coin in her dusky hands. 


Oh, the call of the wild sea plover, 
Come a thousand of windy miles! 
Oh, the glee when the geese fly over, 
Shrill and stormy in long defiles! 


Oh, the moan of the great gray river, 
Over its burden of savage deeds! 

Oh, the sigh when the ripples quiver, 
Troubling dully among the reeds! 


Camping now by the great sweet water, 
Now where the Ottawa laughed and ran, 
How her proud tribe would flout their daughter 
For weaving of basket and belt and fan. 


Lost from her eyes is their old, wild longing 
For camp and carnage and all the dire 

Paint and hate of the young braves thronging 
Forth to war from the council fire! 


Forgotten the dances, the shouts, the drumming 
In furious triumph o’er them they slew— 
Forgotten the joy of the hunt’s home-coming 
And the glad, straight flight of the swift canoe! 


Strange tall ships on the great gray river! 
Strange new boasting of worthy deeds; 

But still the sigh where the ripbles quiver 
Wondering dully among the reeds! 
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And always the moan in the wildernesses— 
Afar—at dusk—as for something lost!— 
Always the sighing in grassy places 

For the swift, dark march of the Indian host! 


The following poem is going the round of the 
newspapers, quoted, without the name of the 
author, from the Kansas City Journal. It is an- 
other instance of the constant appearance of ex- 
cellent poetry far from the haunts of the mag- 
azine publishers: 


THE SANTA FE TRAIL 


The trail is nearly lost. Alas! 

Amid the wheat and corn and grass 
And fields by hedge divided, 

The hand of greed across it runs 
And sweeps away the mark that once 
The settler’s wagon guided. 


It plowed a furrow wide and deep 
In Little river’s winding steep 
Down where the stream was forded. 
Not far away is Stone Corral 
Whose ruins many a tale can tell 
Of history unrecorded. 


It passed before our cabin door, 
Then onward to the west it bore 
O’er plain and hill and mesa; 
Around the bare and rocky steep, 
Into the canyon dark and deep 
By lonely Camp Theresa. 


O’er cactus field and withered sage 
Where fiercely blinding blizzards rage 
Its course is rougher, bleaker, 

The whitening bones around it gleam, 
It tells of many a shattered dream 
And dying fortune-seeker. 


To us, poor exiles on the plain, 

It was the one connecting chain 

With Eastern friends and kindred; 
With longing eyes we saw the track 
And gladly would have wandered back, 
But stern-faced duty hindered. 


The oxen bound for Santa Fé 

Came patiently upon their way 

With wagons heavy freighted; 

They passed the cabin poor and lone 
And broke the dreary monotone 

Of those who toiled and waited. 


The Indian swept upon his raid 
And yonder where the bison strayed 
We saw the blizzards hover. 
Sometimes a schooner hurried by 
With little children gathered shy 
Beneath the wagon cover. 


The sunburnt one who held the reins 
Looked eagerly upon the plains, 

A mystery round them clinging; 

They stretched around him parched and hot, 
Without a single garden spot 

Wherein a bird was singing. 


That land of buffalo grass and sage 
Unconquered lay for many an age 
And now refused surrender. 











But O! the men with plow and hoe— 
They won—see how the prairies grow, 
The fields of richest splendor. 


How beautiful the future gleams; 
Gone is the time of great extremes; 
The crops are springing greenly. 
No scorching wind, no wilderness, 
The church among the cottages 
Points heavenward serenely. 


O deep worn Trail of Santa Fé! 

You speak of those who passed away 
Without the glorious vision; 

Who shared the suffering and the toil, 
The noon-day heat and ceaseless moil, 
But never the fruition. 


Tell of the victories they won, 
The heroes who are dead or gone, 
Tell of the hard privations. 

As soft and low as vesper chimes 
Tell of the early Kansas times 
To coming generations. 


We have seen very little in the last few months 
from the pen of Henry Newbolt. The Spectator 
(London) now gives us an April poem from his 
hand that is well worth publishing even in June: 


THE ADVENTURERS 
By Henry NEWBOLT 


Over the downs in sunlight clear 

Forth we went in the spring of the year: 
Plunder of April’s gold we sought, 
Little of April’s anger thought. 


Caught in a copse without defense 

Low we crouched to the rain-squall dense: 
Sure, if misery man can vex, 

There it beat on our bended necks. 


Yet when again we wander on 
Suddenly all that gloom is gone: 
Under and over, through the wood, 
Life is astir, and life is good. 


Violets purple, violets white, 

Delicate windflowers dancing light, 
Primrose, mercury, muscatel, 
Shimmer in diamonds round the dell. 


Squirrel is climbing swift and lithe, 
Chiff-chaff whetting his airy scythe, 
Woodpecker whirrs his rattling rap, 
Ringdove flies with a sudden clap. 


Rook is summoning rook to build, 
Dunnock his beak with moss has filled, 
Robin is bowing in coat-tails brown, 
Tomtit chattering upside down. 


Well is it seen that every one 

Laughs at the rain and loves the sun; 
We, too, laughed with the wildwood crew, 
Laughed till the sky once more was blue. 


Homeward over the downs we went 
Soaked to the heart with sweet content; 
April’s anger is swift to’ fall, 

April's wonder is worth it all. 
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A new and very good translation of a famous 


little poem by Sully Prudhomme appears in 
Transatlantic Tales. The name of the translator 
does not appear: 


THE BROKEN VASE 
By Sutty PRUDHOMME 


The vase in which this flower died 
Was cracked by just a gentle tap 

From someone’s fan, who brushed beside; 
No sound betrayed the slight mishap. 


The little wound, past hope of cure, 
Eating the crystal day by day, 
Invisible and still and sure, 
Around the bowl has made its way. 


And, one by one, to shrink and dry, 
The ebbing drops the flower forsake; 

And no one knows the reason why; 
But touch it not, or it will break! 


Sometimes the hand that most is dear 
Will touch the heart in careless wise; 

The small wound widens year on year, 
And love’s rare flower droops and dies. 


Still fair and whole to stranger gaze, 
It feels within it burn and wake 
The thin, deep wound that inly preys; 
Oh, touch it not, or it will break! 


The death of Mr. Aldrich has called forth sev- 


eral poetic tributes, but nothing that we have seen 
that is superior to this in The Atlantic: 


THE SHADOW ON THE FLOWER 
By Epitrn M. THomAs 


“T regard death as nothing but the passing of 


the shadow on the flower.”—T. B. ALpricH. 


When those who have loved Power depart 
From out a world of toil and stress, 

Somewhere is easing of the heart, 
Somewhere a load grows less. 


When those who have loved Beauty die, 
Who with her praise the world did bless, 
Around the earth there runs a sigh 
Of tender loneliness. 


Thou, latest-silenced of her choir! 
Hark to that long, long sigh, to-day: 
The sunlight is a faded fire, 
Since thou art gone away! 


Since thou art gone—where none may find— 
Where Beauty knows no wavering hour, 
Where is no blighting from the wind, 
No Shadow on the Flower. 


Thy mystic, floating, farewell word— 
Oh, was it breathed in antiphon 

To vatic strains thy spirit heard 
From all thy brothers gone! 


Another poet who has left us for the fuller life 


is William Henry Drummond, of Ontario. His 
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dialect verse of French-Canadian life is fairly 
familiar to American readers, for its popularity, 
in spite of the unfamiliar patois, has been very 
marked on both sides of the Great Lakes. Dr. 
Drummond was not a Canadian by birth. He was 
born in Ireland, and spent only about half his 
life in North America, practicing his profession 
as a physician in Montreal among the Highland 
Scotch, and getting the spirit and local color of 
his verse from occasional visits to lumber camps 
and from hunting tours. He was at one time the 


champion three-mile runner of Canada. The lat- 
est of his four volumes of poetry is “The Voy- 
ageur and Other Poems” (Putnam's), published 


two years ago. Its title-poem seems to us about 
the best thing he has done, tho there are many 
other of his poems equally popular. 


THE VOYAGEUR 
By Witt1AmM Henry DruMMOND 


Dere’s somet’ing stirrin’ ma blood to-night, 
On de night of de young new year, 

Wile de camp is warm an’ de fire is bright, 
An’ de bottle is close at han’— 

Out on de reever de nort’ wind blow, 

Down on de valley is pile de snow, 

But w’at do we care so long we know 
We're safe on de log cabane? 


Drink to de healt’ of your wife an’ girl, 
Anoder wan for your frien’, 
Den geev’ me a chance, for on all de worl’ 
I’ve not many frien’ to spare 
I’m born w’ere de mountain scrape de sky, 
An’ bone of ma fader an’ moder lie, 
So I fill de glass an’ I raise it high 
An’ drink to de Voyageur. 





For dis is de night of de jour de I'an’,’ 
W’en de man of de Grand Nor’ Wes’ 

T’ink of hees home on de St. Laurent, 
An’ frien’ he may never see— 

Gone he is now, an’ de beeg canoe 

No more you'll see wit’ de red-shirt crew, 

But long as he leev’ he was alway true, 
So we'll drink to hees memory. 


Ax’ heem de nort’ win’ w’at he see 
Of de Voyageur long ago, 

An’ he’ll say to you w’at he say to me, 
So lissen hees story well— 

“T see de track of hees botte sau-vage" 

On many a hill and long portage 

Far, far away from hees own vill-age 
An’ soun’ of de parish bell— 


“T never can play on de Hudson Bay 
Or Mountain dat lie between 

But I meet heem singin’ hees lonely way 
De happies’ man I know— 

I cool hees face as he’s sleepin’ dere 

Under de star of de Red Riviere, 

An’ off on de home of de great w’ite bear, 
I’m seein’ hees dog traineau.’ 





1New Year’s Day. 
*Indian boot. 
8Dog-sleigh. 
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“De woman an’ chil’ren’s runnin’ out 

On de wigwam of de Cree— 
De Leetle papoose dey laugh an’ shout 

‘en de soun’ of hees voice dey hear— 

De oldes’ warrior of de Sioux 
Kill hese’f dancin’ de w’ole night t’roo, 
An’ de Blackfoot girl remember, too, 

De ole tam Voyageur. 


“De blaze of hees camp on de snow I see, 
An’ I lissen hees ‘En Roulant’ 

On de lan’ w’ere de reindeer travel free, 
Ringin’ out strong an’ clear— 

Offen de gray wolf sit before 

De light is come from hees open door, 

An’ caribou foller along de shore 
De song of de Voyageur. 


“Tf he only kip goin’, de red ceinture* 
I’d see it upon de Pole 
Some mornin’ I’m startin’ upon de tour 
For blowin’ de worl’ aroun’— 
But w’erever he sail an’ w’erever he ride, 
De trail is long an’ de trail is wide, 
An’ city an’ town on ev’ry side 
Can tell of hees campin’ groun’. 


“So dat’s de reason I drink to-night 
To de man of de Grand Nor’ Wes’, 
For hees heart was young, an’ hees heart was 
light 
So long as he’s leevin’ dere— 
I’m proud of de sam’ blood in my vein 
I’m a son of de Nort’ Win’ wance again— 
So we'll fill her up till de bottle’ s drain 
An’ drink to de Voyageur.’ 


Another of Doctor Drummond's poems with 
the universal note as well as the local color is 
the following: 


THE FAMILY LARAMIE 
By WILLIAM Henry DruMMOND 


Hssh! look at ba-bee on de leetle blue chair, 
W’at you tink he’s tryin’ to do? 

Wit’ pole on de han’ lak de lumberman, 
A-shovin’ along canoe. 

Dere’s purty strong current behin’ de stove, 
W’ere it’s passin’ de chimley-stone, 

But he’ll come roun’ yet, if he don’t upset, 
So long he was lef’ alone. 





Dat’s way ev’ry boy on de house begin 
No sooner he’s twelve mont’ ole; 
He'll play canoe up an’ down de Soo 
An’ paddle an’ push de pole, 
Den haul de log all about de place, 
Till dey’re fillin’ up mos’ de room, 
An’ say it’s all right, for de storm las’ night 
Was carry away de boom. 


Mebbe you see heem, de young loon bird, 
Wit’ half of de shell hangin’ on, 

Tak’ hees firse slide to de water side, 
An’ off on de lake he’s gone. 

Out of de cradle dey’re goin’ sam’ way 
On reever an’ lake an’ sea; 

For born to de trade, dat’s how dey’re made 
De familee Laramie. 





*Canadian sash. 








An’ de reever she’s lyin’ so handy dere 
On foot of de hill below, 
Dancin’ along an’ singin’ de song, 
As away to de sea she go, 
No wonder I never can lak dat song, 
For soon it is comin’, w’en 
Dey’ll lissen de call, leetle Pierre an’ Paul, 
An’ w’ere will de moder be den? 


She'll sit by de shore w’en de evenin’s come, 
An’ spik to de reever, too: 

“O reever, you know how dey love you so, 
Since ever dey’re seein’ you, 

For de sake of dat love, bring de leetle boy home 
Once more to de moder’s knee.” 

An’ mebbe de prayer I be makin’ dere 
Will help bring dem back to me. 


A little paper-bound booklet that merits some 
attention is Justin Sterns’s “The Song of the 
Boy.” In it, after the Boy speaks, Death speaks, 
and Conscience speaks, and the World speaks, 
and the Flesh speaks, the Boy replying. Finally 
Love speaks and the Boy, answering, acknow- 
ledges that Love, untainted with sin, is the Master 
Joy of the world. We reprint the first part of the 
sequence : 


THE SONG OF THE BOY 
By Justin STERNS 


Oh! The joy of being alive! 

To be sound of body and brain, 

With pulses that leap to strive, 

And muscles that crave the difficult feat. 

To battle with wind and rain, 

To struggle with snow and sleet, 

In the tumbling surf to meet 

That strongest foe of man, the sea. 

‘To feel her tug at the feet, 

And buffet the face with a heavy hand; 

To measure strength with her brainless strength, 

And in spite of her might to stand 

Or leap or swim at the will’s command. 
Oh! Life is sweet! 


Oh! The joy of the body’s might! 

To feel the muscles play 

As you writhe and bend and sway 

In the grip of the wrestler’s arms. 

To dart and whirl all day, 

Like a great, swift bird of prey, 

O’er the ice’s smooth, black glare. 

To lave the body where 

The still pool summons to plunge and sink 

And rise from the dive to plunge again. 

To feel the lithe oars bend at the pull 

And the boat spring on like a thing alive. 

To climb, till the clouds are left behind, 

Thro’ the perilous places that none should strive 

To behold but he of the sturdy limb, 

The steady hand and the dauntless mind. 
Life is sweet! 


Oh! The joy of the measured strength! 

To run with the fleet and leap with the supple, 

And strive with the strong. 

To struggle with friendly foes, and to know at 
length, 

By measuring strength with strength, 

Where you stand as a man among men. 
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To reach with body and soul 
For the wreath of bays, and then 
To rejoice that the best man wins, 
Tho another be first at the goal. 
Oh! Life is sweet! 


Oh! The joy of the senses that throb and thrill! 

Lach one perfect, but best the delight 

Of the glorious gift of sight. 

To revel at will thro’ the wonderful world that 
lies 

Ever in reach of the restless eyes 

‘That never can drink their fill. 

To feel the beauty that crowds so thick 
wilders the brain. 

Beauty of sky and wood and sea, 

Of flooding sunshine and flooding rain. 

The marvel of Life that crawls in the worm, 

That gleams in the jewel and blooms in the tree; 

But best, the beauty of this fair sheath 

Of rose-flushed, supple flesh, 

That holds the soul in a mesh,— 

The master-beauty, unmatched since time began. 

Lo! The world is drenched in loveliness, around, 
above, beneath, 

An endless joy is the gift of sight to man. 

Oh! Life is sweet! 


it be- 


Oh! The joy of the ardent brain! 

To lie prone under the trees 

Alone with the treasured lore of the ages of yore. 
To ponder what old Greek slaves and kings 
Uttered, that still lives on. 

To fly with Mercury’s wings. 

To joy with the joy and ache with the pain 

Of all the lovers that went before. 

To garner the wisdom of poet and sage. 

To muse on the great who have written their 


page. 
To dream of the future. A moment, 
For the future is still on the way, 
And Life is to-day, 
And sweet! 


no more, 


Oh! The joy of intimate speech! 

The delight of the eager delve after Truth 

With friendly maiden or youth; 

Of the quick response of awakening minds 

Answering each to each. 

To know you are not alone 

In the midst of the alien crowd, 

That a kindred soul is beside you there. 

To know you may think the innermost thoughts 

aloud 

With the freedom born of being aware 

The soul of your comrade is kin to your own. 
h! Life is sweet! 


For behold! There is ever the joy of the in- 
drawn breath, 

And the joy of the surging blood that pulses so 
quick 


It is hard to believe in death. 


There = ever the joy of the senses’ throb and 
thrill, 

And the joy of the supple muscles that stiffen and 
; strain, 

Till, having wrought and achieved, they rest 
again. 


These are the joys that fill. 
Yea, Life is sweet! 
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RAND WHITLOCK, Mayor of Tole- 
do, whose first novel, “The Thirteenth 
District,” has been described by two 
presidents as the best political story 
ever written, presents in his new book* a ter- 
rific indictment of our judicial system. It is a 
picture of the savage cruelty that 





T ; . eee 
THE TURN igs still able to deny our civiliza- 
OF THE . . ie 
tion, an arraignment that, in the 
BALANCE ‘gh ai 
ae opinion of The Argonaut, ought 


to bite deeply and with a dreary persistence into 
the conscience of the nation. It is one of the 
books which, as The North American Review re- 
marks editorially, are a public event. 

The wretched hero of the book, if there can 
be said to be a hero, is Archie Schroeder. He has 
served with some distinction in the Philippines, 
and has returned home just after his father has 
been taken to the hospital to have his leg ampu- 
tated. The Argonaut’s view of the hero is as fol- 
lows: 


“Archie is a young man who is not overbur- 
dened with moral will-power and who is handi- 
capped in civil life by his military employment. He 
might have been a good citizen if the laws had 
allowed him, but the law, after its manner and 
after it once had its grip upon him, proceeded to 
damn him body and soul, never relaxing its perse- 
cution until hope and life were lost. Archie commits 
some slight misdemeanor, or what has the same 
effect, is accused of doing so, and is sentenced to 
a few weeks in the workhouse. That is the begin- 
ning of the end for him, as the law would see to it 
that there should be no return on the declivity 
upon which he had started. 
“There is small chance of honest work for the 
«man who has once stepped aside. Employers have 
a prejudice against the sinner—that is to say, the 
convicted sinner—and the police take good care 
that for such there shall be no oblivion. Archie 
of course drifts inevitably into bad company, and 
consorts with the only society open to him—that 
of thieves, burglars and hoboes. Incidentally we 
have a view of the respectable fence, the God-fear- 
ing merchant who adds to his profits by receiving 
a little stolen property and varies benevolence with 
felony.” 


After Archie finishes his thirty days in the 
workhouse, he finds himself in debt to the state 
for costs. As he has no money to pay the debt, 
he is kept in prison for ten days longer, altho it 
is against the law in that state to imprison a 


man for debt. Of course, Archie gets into 
trouble again. 

His further career is one of crime, tho he is 
*THe Turn or THE Battance. By Brand Whitlock. 


Bobbs-Merrill Company. 





and the Critics 


never as blamable as the judges seem to imagine. 
In the end we see tortures in prison such as we 
usually associate with the Spanish Inquisition, and 
last of all the electric chair. The author, one critic 
remarks, is “obviously trying to keep 
in the facts, and the absence of all passion in the 
narration, the almost deadly monotony of his ter- 
rible recitals give them all an air of actuality.” 

Interwoven with this arraignment of crying so- 
cial and economic evils is a love-story. The hero- 
ine of this love-story is Elizabeth Ware, an 
heiress, and this part of the story ends happily. 

The novel raises in the mind of a writer in the 
Springfield Republican the question whether we 
cannot discern in the light of recent fiction the 
growth in America of a “naturalistic” school. 
He recounts a number of novels that fall under 
this classification, among these “The Cliff Dwell- 
ers,” by Henry B. Fuller; “Rose of Dutcher’s 
Cooly,” by Hamlin Garland; “McTeague,” by 
Frank Norris; “Sister Carrie,” by Thomas 
Dreiser; “The Long Straight Road,” by George 
Horton; “The Unwritten Law,” by Arthur Henry; 
“The Jungle,” by Upton Sinclair; “An Eye for 
an Eye,” by Clarence S. Darrow. 

While a number of novelists in this group have 
turned to Zola for inspiration, Mr. Whitlock, we 
are told, has come under the spell of Count Tol- 
stoy. This naturalism seems to be destined to 
play an important part in American fiction. The 
same writer says on this point: 


strictly 


“Tt is for one thing, an instrument of extraor- 
dinary potency, precisely because it eliminates 
so sternly all merely literary graces, keeps the 
writer to a hard program of facts. By following 
it fearlessly, untiringly, a writer of moderate 
ability and large industry, if thoroly in earnest, 
really saturated with his subject, may hope to 
achieve a result out of all proportion to his in- 
dividual powers. In the best of the novels named 
there is an effect of mastery, of literary compe- 
tence which must be ascribed in part to the ener- 
getic use of a simple and efficient tool; some of 
the same writers, trusting in other books to their 
own resources—to specify would be unkind—have 
shown how little their personal art has to do with 
it. No formula, of course, can insure master- 
pieces, but it is arguable that the strictly realistic 
method offers a larger opportunity than any other 
to the writer who possesses only moderate literary 
gifts, but who has in a high degree intelligence, 
earnestness and industry. It reduces to a mini- 
mum the play of chance and makes for cumulative 
effect for the ‘big’ thing.” 


The author of “The Turn of the Balance” piles 
horror on horror, but the book has nothing of the 
European frankness in sexual matters, This limi- 
























tation is regarded a defect in a novel dealing with 
the criminal classes. With the crimes against 
property, Mr. Whitlock deals with sufficient cour- 
age; but he passes over the vice which is the 
seed-bed of crime, and his account of the matter 
is to that extent incomplete. The method and 
the spirit of Whitlock’s treatment are those of 
the later Tolstoy, that is to say, his purpose is 
ethical rather than artistic. Mr. Whitlock, The 
Republican’s reviewer thinks, has raised many 
more questions than he has answered. 


“He has shown the festering sores of society; 
he has pointed out no cure for them. He has not 
explicitly, at least, accepted the full creed of Tol- 
stoy, yet his elaborate and studied satire of things 
as they are can hardly be justified on any other 
basis. Here is the weak point in a novel of re- 
markable solidity; it is not like ‘Resurrection,’ 
the outgrowth of a profound spiritual experience 
and a morbid fanaticism. It expresses merely a 
conviction of the failure of justice, and the mode 
of expression is disproportionate; it gives a sense 
of pose, of imitation.” 


The negative character of Whitlock’s message 
is also dwelt upon in The Independent, which, 
nevertheless, classes “The Turn of the Balance” 
with “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with Charles Dick- 
ens’s novels of protest, with “Les Miserables,” 
with Daudet’s and Zola’s works and with “The 
Jungle.” The Chicago Public finds the posi- 
tive note of Mr. Whitlock’s book in love and 
human sympathy. The North American Review 
indicates why the author’s answer to the questions 
raised by himself is not positively stated. It says: 

“The book is another answer to the question 
which has been repeating itself from age to age 
in some form ever since one man first put him- 
self in another’s place. Revolutions seem to 
answer it; reactions seem to answer it; elections 
seem to answer it; revivals of religion seem to 
answer it. But the old unanswered stupid misery, 
which seems so remediable, still asks to be reme- 
died; and in some kind, always, some one is try- 
ing to answer it. The Mayor of Toledo is the 
latest to make the attempt. But perhaps there is 
something mystical in the misery always crying 
to us which forbids him to be categorical in his 
reply.” 


“Clever” is the word which, in the opinion of a 
writer in The Atlantic Monthly, best designates 
Mrs. Wharton’s art. This element 
is strongly present in her latest 
novelette; also, it must be said, 
something of the apparent heart- 
lessness that invariably accompanies the analytic 
temperament. The book itself is described by the 
same reviewer as “worthy of Henry James in a 
most lucid interval;” and its pathos, he in- 


MADAME DE 
TREYMES 





*MapAME DE Treymes. By Edith Wharton. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 
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forms us, “is something unique in the pre- 
sentation of the slavery of woman to sin and 
misery all for the family’s sake. “Madame de 
Treymes,” the writer continues, “is contempti- 
ble, and yet appeals with something of hopelessness 
in her apparently thought-out wickedness. She 
is false and coldly wicked, mercenary and merci- 
less, but she is a woman crushed by the family 
convention, and through one’s feeling of revulsion 
from her there creeps a little pang of sympathy.” 
Unlike “The House of Mirth,” which broadly de- 
picts the entire social system, ‘‘Madame de Trey- 
mes,” as one critic puts it, deals only with a 
single phase of a question seen from afar—the 
myriad coils and entanglements of international 
marriage. 

It is the story of an American girl who mar- 
ries an aristocratic Parisian and has reason to 
repent the bargain. The idea, as the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut points out, is not a new one, and 
material from actual life is unfortunately abund- 
ant enough. Disclosures and divorce scandals 
have, however, made us familiar only with the 
grosser causes that underlie the domestic in- 
felicity of American wives and French husbands. 
“But,” The Argonaut asks, “how many suspect 
that the radical incompatibilitices of such ill- 
assorted matches lie far deeper than the definite 
offenses that are legally urged as the culmina- 
tion of # misery inevitable from differences in 
national conception of the home and family?” It 
is into these fundamental causes that Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s keen analysis penetrates. 

Mr. Percival Pollard is of the opinion that Mrs. 
Wharton exaggerates. He says in Town Topics: 


“Tt is an effort, this story, to contrast the 
American temper with the social temper of the 
old fashionable Faubourg St. Germain of Paris. 
The independence of our side of the water is 
contrasted with the formality of the other; and 
we are shown, as well, at least, as this author 
can show it, the race pride and prejudice that 
orders all things over in that other world. 
Marriage is not between individuals there; it 
cements families. Nor yet is divorce—and that 
is actually the question in this story—merely a 
dissonance of two; what the family does, what 
the family wills—those are the things to be re- 
garded, not the rights of the mere individual. 
An American man of fine average sense and ex- 
perience wishes to marry a compatriot who hap- 
peus to have grounds for divorce against her hus- 
band, a marquis of France. But his family insists 
on refusing the divorce—unless the wife gives up 
her child. Durham, the victim of this imbroglio. 
is led on, by the sister of the husband—by Mad- 
ame de Treymes [the real heroine of the book], 
in short—to believe that the family will, after 
all, consent; only to be told by her in the end that 
such consent means they will claim the child. 
The woman he loves, Fanny de Malrive, had al- 
ready toid him she would not marry him unless 
that meant no sacrifice of her child. So the story 
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ends with Durham taking the news from the 
emissary of the great Faubourg family, and pre- 
paring to tell the woman he loves that they are 
both trapped, whereon, we are given to under- 
stand, she will tell him they must give each other 


up.’ 

Mrs. Wharton, the writer thinks, out-Parises 
Paris, and the story should have a different end- 
ing. Mr. Pollard forgets that the story itself 
is of slight interest to Mrs. Wharton, who lav- 
ishes all the resources of her art upon the sister- 
in-law, Madame de Treymes, that strangely 
twisted product of a false and artificial environ- 
men, and portrays in her with superb technique 
a mentality of a stamp entirely alien from our 
own. The question whether the young American 
will finally overcome all obstacles, which Mrs. 
Wharton leaves undecided is not pertinent in the 
least. She is satisfied in placing before us a 
picture wrought with delicate artistry, and is 
content to leave the final solution of the problem 
in the hands of fate and the imagination of the 
reader. For, as we have been reminded, Mrs. 
Wharton is clever and she is cold. 





Mr. Philpotts’s new novel* is another story of 
the “good red earth.” The author loves his 
Dartmoor, he has chosen to abide 
THE by it, and therefore, says The 
WHIRLWIND Athenaeum, “by Dartmoor he 
stands and falls.” Mr. Philpotts, re- 
marks the same authority, has come to be recog- 
nized as a writer with a sense of the underlying 
tragedy of life. “His irony is in a manner 
Sophoclean, and he is fond of dealing with pri- 
mary emotions and with simple psychological 
problems.” While the author frequently runs the 
risk of falling into melodrama, he keeps himself 
out of this pit by the artistry and the dignity of 
his handling. “In playing with heroic issues,” the 
writer concludes, “he never descends to bathos, 
and the conclusion satisfies poetic justice, if it 
wrings the tender heart.” In the opinion of the 
London Times, however, Mr. Philpotts has failed 
as a tragic novelist and “The Whirlwind” is to be 
read like Tolstoy’s ‘‘Anna Karenina,” not for its 
catastrophe, but for its account of ordinary men 
and women and quiet incident. 

The story of the book is summarized in the Bos- 
ton Transcript as follows: 

“‘The Whirlwind’ is practically a modernizing 
of the Biblical tale of David and Uriah’s wife and 
Uriah himself. The David is Hilary Woodrow, 
the Uriah is Daniel Brendon, the wife of Uriah 


is Sarah Jane Brendon. Woodrow is the master 
of a Dartmoor farm, and the husband and wife 





*THe WuIrRLWinp. By Eden Philpotts. McClure, Phil- 


lips & Company. 
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are his servants. He is a man of character and 
strength of mind, a free-thinker in religion and 
all other problems of this and the future life. He 
is not a scoundrelly seducer who leads a woman 
astray. ‘The woman loves her husband, but she 
seems dominated by a higher power, and further- 
more her intrigue with Woodrow means world 
advancement and prosperity. The husband is a 
childlike giant who is utterly unsuspicious. He 
knows that his wife visits Woodrow, but he trusts 
her implicitly, and five years pass by without 
trouble. Then the jealousy of a discarded suitor 
brings everything to light. Woodrow is dying, 
Brendon reaches him just too late to wreak his 
vengeance upon him, and the wife forestalls her 
certain doom at her husband’s hands by taking, 
her own life. 

“In all this tragic tale, the most persistent note 
is its paganism. The question of right and wrong 
is thrown utterly aside by Mr. Philpotts. He tells 
the tale as by one standing on the outside. We 
see each character from his or her own point of 
view. The man who takes away another’s wife 
is not presented in the conventional light. He ap- 
pears as an upright man swayed by his beliefs, his 
emotions and his passions. The wife who be- 
trays her husband has no conception of the sin 
she commits. She too is in the hands of destiny. 
Fate alone is responsible.” 


The Academy remarks of the novel that in it 
Mr. Philpotts is at his best. “His standard is a 
high one. His method conceived on a large 
scale.” To quote further: 


“It is no other than to bring all the aspects of 
nature—the changing sky, with its range of colors, 
the wind that blows across his Devon moors, the 
trees, the flowers, the animals, all the denizens of 
Earth—into league with him in telling one great 
story of passion or love or disaster. His human 
characters emerge from this great background: 
first you see the village of Lydford nestling 
quietly in a nook of the wide moor—then the 
farmhouse Ruddyford and the old peat mine, 
the place in which his chief characters live, and 
gradually the chief characters themselves stand 
out from their fellow villagers and over them 
something of the eternal greatness of things is 
thrown, something which comes from the great- 
ness of their setting. In the carrying out of this 
conception he brings great skill to bear. But the 
result is not on the level of the intention. If it 
were so, Mr. Philpotts’ work would take a high 
place in English literature, a place above that of 
Thomas Hardy.” 


But, the reviewer continues, there is something 
lacking; there is an element of disappointment, 
for “tho his descriptions of natural scenery and 
events are vivid and at times beautiful, tho his 
grip on his characters never relaxes and their 
doings are always interesting, yet the two are 
never molded into shape by a view of things the 
scope of which is sufficiently wide to present one 
all-embracing outlook.” The final tragedy lacks 
inevitability and that lack lends to it a_be- 
littling element of sordidness. It is the function 





















of great art to transform brutal facts, and by its 
magic raise them above themselves, to show “that 
which lies beyond every fact, and the beauty 
which is part of all suffering.” This transforming 
touch, we are told, is absent from “The Whirl- 
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wind,” as it is absent from all Mr. Philpotts’s 
work, and its absence prevents his work rising to 
the high place which the excellence of his actual 
writing, his knowledge of humanity, and his love 
of Nature, would otherwise command. 





The Dream-Knight—By Maarten Maartens 


This story, by the most eminent of Holland’s living writers, is one of the series contained in 


his new-published volume entitled “The Woman’s Victory and Other Stories” (D. 
It gains an adventitious interest just now (tho it requires none) from the author's 


Company). 


Appleton & 


recent visit to this country to participate in the National Peace Conference and in the dedicatory 


services of the Carnegie Institute. 


Mr. Van der Poorten-Schwartz (Maartens is a pen-name) is 


also one of Holland’s delegates to The Hague Conference this month. 






2. ZAREST—listen close—I want to tell 
| you a story!” 


ae Her head was thrown back, along 
S| the lounge, with her whole figure; the 
fingers of her left hand were at her temples, push- 
ing aside the yellow curls. Her blue eyes were 
upon me. 

Oh, little yellow curl against the ear-lobe! Oh, 
little yellow curl! I bent forward and kissed it. 
She let me kiss. 

“Hush!” she said. 
get.” 

“What?” 

“That you love me. Oh, Maarten, don’t!” She 
had sprung up; she was far from me, on the bal- 
cony, overhanging the lake, a white vision against 
the blueness of the deep Italian night. I waited a 
moment, then I went after her. She motioned me 
away. “I want to tell you my story,” she said, in 
a tone that was almost a gasp. “Don’t make it 
impossible. Help me. Let me alone.” 

I stood silent in the window. When a woman 
speaks to a man, it is her voice he must go by, 
not what she says. 

The night was lovely beyond endurance. In the 
far, far distance a dozen bells were tinkling; a 
dozen lights: were moving across the water. The 
air was full of entrancing scents. Down below, 
somewhere among the laurels, a man’s voice rose 
and fell, softly, in solitary song. 

She stood against the massive parapet; a flimsy 
whiteness hung about her breast and arms. I saw 
that the breast was heaving. 

“Do you believe that we live again after death?” 
she said suddenly. “Mind how you answer. It 
all depends on that. I know you say you do. We 
all say. But do you mean it?—tell me. If you 
think not—if you are a—what do they call it?— 
an agnostic, tell me honestly, tho you have never 
told me before!” 





“Not to-night. Try to for- 


“Dearest ” I began, but she did not allow 
me to continue. She turned upon me: her vehe- 
mence was extraordinary : 

“We have been married seven years, and | 
know, of course, all you say, and think, and do in 
matters of religion. Ay, and think. But there 
are so many thinkings, and thinkings beneath 
them, that we never take the trouble to find out 
for ourselves. Look yourself in the naked face, 
before God, to-night and tell me—do you believe 
—are you certain for yourself of a hereafter?” 
Her voice was heavy with passion; her hands 
were clasped, her eyes were close to my own. 

I answered: “I believe.” 

“But you are not certain!” 

“T am certain, because I believe.” 

She fell back. “I wish it had been otherwise,” 
she said faintly, ‘‘and yet, of course, it couldn't 
be, for it is true.” 

I waited, understanding nothing, troubled down 
into the deepest sinkings of my heart. 

“Let me tell you here—here,” she said. “Do 
not let us go back into the room. Do you think 
any one could hear us?” 

I glanced up the vast facade of the sleeping 
hotel. The hour was very late, past midnight: 
the whole place was very silent. The fishermen’s 
lights and the fishermen’s bells came across the 
water still. The singer had ceased. 

“Yes,” I said, “yes: they would hear you. 
Some one would hear you.” A foolish trembling 
had seized me. I led her back to the couch. 

“Then for Heaven’s sake,” she cried, “turn——” 
She started up herself, ran to the electric knob 
and struck the room with sudden darkness. 
Only for a moment: the soft starlight came 
flooding in. 

“When you married me,” 
girl of twenty. You barely knew me. 
member all about it; does one ever forget? 





she began, “I was a 
You re- 
We 
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met at a ball; six months later we were married: 
we have loved each other ever since.” 

“Yes, dearest, yes; does one ever forget?” 

“Oh, Maarten, tell me—repeat it—we have 
loved each other ever since. Don’t come near 
me; don’t touch me.” Her voice rose to a scream. 
“We have loved each other ever since!” 

“Dear, dear darling, I have never seen you like 
this before! You are ill; you are over-tired. Let 
us go and sleep: you will tell me to-morrow.” 

“Maarten, did I not beg of you not to come to 
Bellagio? Did I not entreat you?” 

“T thought it was only a fad of yours. 
wouldn’t give any reason. And Pallanza is such 
a beastly place. We will leave to-morrow.” 

“You know little of my youth; you see it is all 
the dull time that we didn’t live together.” She 
laughed sadly, “It was a very dull time. Shut up 
in the gloomy house alone with father, and poor 
Mademoiselle Fifard.” 

Her voice had grown calmer. 
Fifard,” I said. 

“You only saw her a couple of times. And, of 
course, she was jealous. Poor thing, she looked 
upon me as her especial property. She was a 
funny, kind-hearted creature, not over sensible, I 
admit.” 

“According to your own account, her chief oc- 
cupation was reading novels, with or without her 
pupil.” 

“Frequently with. I admit that her system was 
foolish. We .read endless romances. Yes, she 
was very romantic. That is my story. Oh, that 
is my story.” Her voice quivered again. 

“Maarten, it is only this. I was lonely, and 
dull, and my head, till I met you, dear teacher, 
contained little but foolishness. Out of the long 
French romances—you know them; I never will 
look at them now—I had made myself a dream- 
hero; many girls do, I believe?’ She stopped, 
anxiously. 

“Al, I 
cheerfully. 
lake ?” 

“My hero I had called,” her voice dropped to a 
whisper, “Sir Constant. I do not know why, ex- 
cept that none of the knights in the romances 
were called so. He—he became an important fig- 
ure in my empty existence. You will laugh—oh, 
my husband, I can tell you no more, do not laugh. 
Above all—it is too solemn, too sad!—do not 
laugh.” 

“Dear, I have no intention of laughing. But the 
story is quite simple and amusing, all the same.” 

“Wait to the end.” She paused after those 
words, which struck a cold chill to my heart. It 
was some time before she continued, speaking 
very slowly: 


You 


“T didn’t like 


should think,” I answered, laughing 
“Was it Lancelot, the faithless, of the 
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“Yes, my hero came to play a very important 
part in my life. There was nothing else, you see, 
nothing else to fill it. When I tried to do any- 
thing useful for any one, father scolded, and poor 
Mademoiselle said it was unladylike, immodest. 
‘Ma chere, soyez toujours modeste.’ ” 

“T drew a portrait of him—yes, I must tell you 
that—tell you all. I drew a good many sketches, 
paintings. Even you, Maarten, admit that I draw 
and paint well.” 

“Even J?” 

“Yes; you are very critical. I like that. I like 
you to disapprove of me. It shows that you care.” 

“What was your Sir Constant like? I should 
much enjoy seeing his picture.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t. Now you are laughing. 
When you laugh, I cannot speak another word.” 

“IT am not laughing; still, I do hope he was 
something like me.” 

“He was not at all like you. He was very dark, 
almost swarthy. But he was very pale also; his 
skin was deadly-white. And his eyes were cold 
and terrible, yet full of grey light, like steel.” She 
had bent forward; her gaze was fixed on the 
lofty heaven and its stars. 

“He was beautiful in my dreams, and strong 
and manly. He did wonders, like the knights in 
the romances; wonders of bravery and gentleness 
and skill. He relieved the oppressed; he released 
prisoners; he rescued young maidens. You see, 
it is all foolishness, dearest, and romance until— 
until 4 

She sank her head on her hands. 
end,” she said. 

“Indeed, he was not like me.” The words were 
on my lips, perhaps a little bitter, but I did not 
speak them. “He was a good man, at any rate, a 
harmless familiar,” I said. 

“IT had painted my hero, composed verses, 
lengthy stories about him—not that I ever wrote 
these down; that would have seemed a desecra- 
tion—I had walked with him in the woods, in 
fancy, in the moonlight, when he rode out to do 
great deeds and I bade him godspeed! Oh, Maar- 
ten, I was only a child. Was it wrong? The 
great deeds: it was these attracted me. I 
yearned for something beyond the old house and 
Fifard. 

“T don’t wonder. It’s all as simple as daylight 
Why ever didn’t you tell me about your Sir Con- 
stant before?” 

“Maarten, there came a night when I saw him 
in my dreams.” 

“No wonder, after mooning about him all day.” 

“Do not say these things, but listen. I saw 
him a first time, then often. He was dressed as a 
Knight should be. But not always. Sometimes 
he wore a long black cloak, and a wide soft hat.” 


“Oh, the 
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I had promised not to laugh. I had no desire 
to do so. We laugh at another man’s wife, pos- 
sibly, not our own, when her voice rings with 
fear, like that. 

“Tell me, if you can—I have asked myself a 
hundred times—how came I to see, in any dream, 
my Knight in such dress as that?” 

“T don’t know. Does it matter much?” 

“Tt matters everything. It decides my fate.” 

“Your fate, dearest, is in your own hands and 
in mine. It is safe, and it doesn’t depend on any 
Knight in a wide, soft hat.” 

“You say that, but you know it is not so. Our 
fates are fashioned for us, outside us. We strug- 
gle, at the last moment, caught in the net.” 

“T cannot admit that,” I said. 

“No, do not admit it! That is right!” she 
cried aloud. “Help me not to admit it, to deny 
it. It is a lie. We decide our own fates! Ah, 
me!—Listen. Let me speak quick. He came to 
me oftener in my dreams. And he spoke to me. 
Things he said, deep and solemn, few and strange. 
When I woke, they went with me through the 
day. He found faults in me I had never imagined 
before. How should I have got to know them, 
with papa, who didn’t care, and Fifard, who 
didn’t notice? I saw things in myself! Oh, dear 
husband, if I told you 4 

“This is absolute rubbish and wickedness,” I 
said. “When a woman is as good as you are, she 
always sees the most fearful abominations in 
herself.” 

“I did not see them, I tell you. He showed 
me. He saw them, oh, so clear. And he said to 
me words such as no one had ever spoken to me 
before. All around me noticed the change in 
those years; the servants Don’t let us speak 
of it. Fifard found me out, one day, with my 
portrait before me. I confessed.” 

“You could not have found a worse confidant,” 
I cried, angry and distressed. 

“Poor thing, she was so pleased! She talked 
to me for hours of my beautiful Knight. But I 
did not like that, I prayed her to be silent. I 
crept away from her tattle into the woods, and I 
heard him there. I met his face in crowds sud- 
denly, come and gone. And when I sat down to 
the piano, I caught his voice in the music. I 
caught it distinctly; I could have recognized it 
anywhere. I would look round, suddenly stop- 
ping; I knew him to be behind me, I felt him; 
just as I turned, he was gone.” 

She had risen from the couch; she stood, trem- 
bling, a tall figure in the starlight. Her voice 
pulsed with emotion. What could I do but let 
her hasten on? 

“I will tell you what I never thought to tell 
even to you,” she gasped. “One sentence he said 
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so often to me in dreams, ay, in daylight, in 
whispers at my ear, so distinctly, the sounds re- 
main graven on my soul, tho I do not know 
their meaning. I do not know the language; I 
have never dared to inquire which it was, what 
they meant. Let me speak them to you. Listen!” 
She came close to me, and enunciated slowly: 

“Je naher mir, je naher Deinem Grab.”* 

I started involuntarily. The words came tome 
like an echo, out of some song of Schiller’s. 
Even in the softened darkness she saw, or felt, 
the start. 

“I fancy they are German,” she continued. 
“Now you know why I have always refused to 
learn that language, tho you were so anxious 
to teach me. You are not angry with me, are 
you?—now. I sing Italian. I don’t want to 
understand those words. I believe they must 
mean something very terrible. When he said 
them, his face and voice always grew terrible, 
terrible. And the last word, I imagine, must 
have something to do with ‘grave.’” 

“No!” I cried, “no!”—for a great fear was 
coming upon me. The night was too silent. Her 
voice was too laden with awe. 

I knew that she smiled. “Do not tell me: I 
do not want to know,” she said. “No, dear; we 
never will read Goethe or Heine together. I will 
never ask you for the meaning of that sentence. 
Others he said in English. I recall them. ‘I am 
living for the future. ‘The present is nothing: 
the future alone is eternal. Wait and work. I 
also am waiting: wait and work.’” 

“These are no wonderful sayings,’ I exclaimed, 
recovering somewhat my self-possession, which 
had been upset by the German quotation. “It re- 
quires no supernatural wisdom to produce them.” 

She caught at the word “supernatural”; it 
struck her down beneath its weight. She sank 
under it. “There was nothing,” she said, “per- 
haps positively supernatural, till I met him on 
the boat.” 

“What?” I screamed. I could not help myself. 

“IT met him here, between Bellagio and Como, 
on this lake, on the boat.” 

I had steadied myself somewhat, for her sake. 
“Tt was a fancy,’ I murmured. 

“And Fifard? You forget Fifard, who had 
seen my dream-drawings. It was she that first 
saw him sitting by the side, and pointed him out 
to me. Yes, he was sitting there; we first saw 
him at Cadenabbia.” 

“A fanciful resemblance!” 

“It was an hour before I ventured to get up 
and walk past him. He sat there in his long 
black cloak. And he took off his hat to me. I 


*“The nearer thou art to me, the nearer thou art to 
thy grave.” 
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do not know why, nor did he, he said. Before 
we knew how, we were talking together. We 
talked of many things, art, literature, beauty, re- 
ligion—the deepest, the sweetest. I was ignorant 
as a child, he omniscient—so it seemed to my 
ignorance. He got out at the next landing-place; 
it was all over in twenty minutes. All over, and 
more dreamful than a dream.” 

“It was a dream. I mean the resemblance.” 

“In the midst of our conversation he said to 
me: ‘I am living for the future. The present is 
nothing: the future alone is eternal.’ Was that 
a dream?” 

“Yes,” I said, falteringly, “he did not actually 
speak those words.” 

“And in taking leave, as he held my hand and 
looked into my eyes: ‘Wait and work,’ he said. 
Was that a dream? There were but few sen- 
tences he had said to me before, in our dream 
meetings. And these he spake.” 

“So you thought, then, or afterwards.” 

“And his voice! Oh, my God, the likeness of 
his voice!” 

After that she lay silent. The lights had died 
away upon the water; the bells had long been 
still. 

“Soon after we came back from our trip, I met 
you,” she said, presently. “A new world was 
opened to me; the old seemed to sink from sight. 
I have loved you, my husband—say that I have 
been a good wife.” 

I drew her, resisting, in my arms, and kissed 
her on both half-closed eyes. She opened them 
languidly. 

“But I—have I been a good husband?” I said. 

“You have been my earthly star.” 

“But the heavenly?” 

For a moment she did not answer, and all the 
fear and dread that had been closing in upon me 
took solid, overwhelming shape. I went out to 
the balcony, stood leaning heavily over the balus- 
trade. 

When I looked round, she was gone. 


Next morning I said: “I am going to take our 
tickets after breakfast. I should like, if you 
don’t mind, to go to Milan to-day.” 

She looked up quickly: “By Como?” 

“Well, no; we might just as well go round 
by Lugano.” 

She flushed. “Maarten, you won't think me 
humorsome, will you? I should like to take the 
usual route.” I did not endeavor to dissuade her, 
anxious to avoid the appearance of attaching im- 
portance to anything connected with the place. 
Anxious, above all, to get away from it. 

My wife talked of other things, and yet I could 
see she was preoccupied. Once she reverted di- 








rectly to the subject. “I should never have spoken 
of it,” she said, suddenly, “had we not come 
here.” 

“I am glad we came here, then. There should 
be no secrets between us!” 

“This is not a secret between us, Maarten. It 
is a secret outside us. I don’t know whether you 
understand what I mean. I think I do.” 

“You mean that it is a secret outside me,” I 
replied, a little irritably. 

She did not refute what was almost an accusa- 
tion. She painfully put her hand to her head. 
To me she has always seemed most entrancingly 
beautiful because of that statuesque symmetry 
of form and movement, which had something 
classical in them, while the modern unrest of in- 
tellectuality — disgusting word, but it expresses 
my meaning—leaped and played underneath. Like 
a flame in an alabaster vase. 

It was only when we were in the hotel omni- 
bus, driving down to the pier, that she seemed to 
awaken from enforced repose. 

“Supposing,” she said—and her big eyes dilated 
—“supposing—on the boat——” 

“T would it were so. I would give anything it 
should be so,” I replied. 

‘What ?” 

“If this man whom you met on the boat were 
there again, it would prove him to be an ordinary 
inhabitant of these parts. It would explain your 
whole story, which, of course, really needs no 
explanation. A fancied resemblance; that is all.” 

She gave me no answer, feeling, perhaps, thai 
it was hopeless, unwilling to repeat all she had 
said about similarity of voice and words, as well 
as of figure and face. To her, evidently, this 
being who had come into her life was of a higher 
essence, or, at least, of a higher intellectual and 
moral rank, than either she or I. Somewhere, in 
this passing dream, which is the world, he was 
struggling on, through daily self-development, 
towards that loftier future which passes not. 
What the link was, yonder, between him and her 
unworthiness she could not have told. Nor did 
she desire to retain such link, could she have 
severed it, the while she still clung to its fascina- 
tion with trembling, terrible joy. 

I am sorry now that I tried to explain away 
the whole story—sorry in the face of what hap- 
pened immediately after. And yet what else 
could I have done that had been better? 

There were a number of tourists and country- 
people on the boat, when it came up from Men- 
aggio. In fact, the deck was crowded; with 
some difficulty we found a seat near the bows. 
People, of course, were talking and laughing 
everywhere. There was a certain amount of 
confusion, especially about the luggage. 

















My wife looked round nervously; then she sat 


down and fastened her eyes on the hills. We 
talked of one place and another, naming them. 
I looked out particulars in Murray, and we quar- 
reled rather vigorously in connection with a new 
villa nearly completed on a promontory—over 
several questions of taste. We were often di- 
vided in our admirations, and enjoyed discus- 
sions on such subjects, not demanding that either 
should be convinced. 

When I looked up from a close survey of -the 
map, I perceived that our part of the deck—the 
first-class top platform—had emptied. Rugs and 
bags lay about everywhere, by unoccupied seats. 
A bell had rung some time ago, without our ob- 
serving it, for the table-d’hote luncheon. We had 
eaten something before leaving at the hotel. 

I got up to stretch my limbs, and my wife im- 
mediately came with me. We descended to the 
lower deck, which seemed also deserted. And 
we sat down there, just above the engine-house. 

It was then that I suddenly saw him coming 
towards us, from the stern. I do not know how 
he came into sight—whether he had turned some 
corner—I cannot tell. I looked round desperate- 
ly, to meet my wife’s gaze, to draw off her at- 
tention—what shall I say? It was too late: al- 
ready she, too, had seen him. 

He came up the silent deck, in his long black 
cloak and slouch hat; I knew at once that it was 
he. The next moment my heart gave a leap, as 
I realized this natural solution I myself had de- 
sired. Some lawyer or doctor of the neighbor- 
hood. The village apothecary. 

He came up the silent deck. He was close to 
us. And, all of a sudden, his face lighted up with 
a great, glad smile. His eyes were fixed on my 
wife: I do not think he saw me. He lifted his 
hat; with a sweep against the sky, but passed 
very slowly on. 

And, as he passed, he spoke the words—I heard 
them distinctly—he spoke them in fluent German, 
not such as an Italian would speak: 

“Je naher mir, je naher Deinem Grab.” 

He passed us. My first thought was for my 
wife. I caught at her, to support her, if neces- 
sary, but she remained sitting calmly erect, her 
eyes —and mine — following the stranger. He 
passed down the companion and disappeared. 

I started up to follow, furious at what I 
thought must be a trick of some sort, a practical 
joke. We seize at these explanations even when 
they are palpably impossible. By the time I had 
rushed after him, the man was gone from sight. 
Down below was the clash of knives and forks: 
everybody busy with the dishes: stewards rush- 
ing hotly to and fro. I searched the ship in vain, 
as well as I could, amidst the confusion, I hur- 
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ried back, anxiously, to my wife, unwilling to 
leave her to herself. I found she had fainted. 

The next station the boat stopped at was Cer 
nobbio. I got her off at once and away to the 
hotel. I was anxious that she should not open 
her eyes amongst the surroundings upon which 
she had closed them. Nor did it appear that she 
would soon recover consciousness. I hoped to 
drive on ta Como later in the day. 

It was September 18 last, at half-past one 
o'clock, in the full light and sunshine of a peer- 
less Italian afternoon. 

At Cernobbio we found a local doctor, more 
than sufficient for what first required to be done. 
I telegraphed, by his advice, to a professor in 
Milan. An _ English from Florence 
joined us in the course of the following day. 

During the first night, as I was sitting watch- 
ing by the bedside, she stirred from her state of 
complete unconsciousness, moved and spake. But 
the words were, to begin with, incomprehensible, 
then incoherent. A couple of hours later she was 
manifestly delirious. 

For ten days she lay raging in a brain-fever. 
On those days I shall not dwell. In her utter- 
ances, all on one subject, the German word 
“Grab” sounded ceaselessly, like an echo, and a 
knell. Once or twice I saw in her eyes that she 
recognized me, and that was worst of all. 

On the tenth day she died. 

I hastened back with the dear remains to my 
home in England. Amidst all the torment of my 
loss, one strange fever consumed me, the longing 
to face with my own eyes those old drawings 
and paintings she had spoken of in the night at 
Bellagio. 





physician 


I am sitting in front of them now, in front of 
her bureau; the long drawer is open; they are 
scattered, right and left, on the desk. Sketches, 
water-color drawings, crayons, large and small, 
of a knight in full armor, in different poses, amid 
different surroundings. But the face is always 
the same face; it is the face of the man who 
passed me on the boat. 

1 have written it all down, and, inevitably, be- 
cause that form came most natural to me, the 
recital has taken the form of a story. It is an 
account of facts. I offer no explanation, for I 
can find none; I know that during those seven 
years of our marriage my wife loved me as 
loyally and as deeply as man was ever loved on 
this earth. Of such things I cannot speak in 
public. Nor shal! I. For these lines are the last 
I shall ever write, and they will not be published 
till after my death. 

Richmond, St. Mary’s Cray, 

Sept. 23, 1905. 
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JUSTIFED ALARM 


Very much excited 
and out of breath, a 
young man who could 
not have been married 
very long rushed up to 
an attendant at one of 
the city hospitals and 
inquired after Mrs. 
Brown, explaining be- 
tween breaths that it 
was his wife whom he 
felt anxious about. 

The attendant looked 
at the register and re- 
plied there was no Mrs. 
Brown in the hospital. 

“Oh! Good heavens! 
Don’t keep me waiting 
in this manner,” sail 

“T must know how she is.’ 
“Well, she isn’t here,” again said the attendant. 
“She must be,” broke in the visitor, “for here 

is a note I found on the kitchen table when I 

came home from work.” 

The note read: 

“Dear Jack: Have gone to have my kimono 
cut out—Annie.”—The Pilgrim. 
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OH! YOU BRUTE 
Son-1n-Law: Sorry you're 
going, mother. I’m sure 
the house will seem empty 
without you here.—Arken- 
sas Traveler. 


the excited young man. 


BETWEEN TWO GENTLEMEN 
“I was talking to your wife to-day.” 
‘Ah, indeed! How did it happen?” 
“How did it happen? How did what happen?” 
“That you were talking.’”—Translated for 
Transatlantic Tales from Il Motto per Ridere. 


NOT WORTH SAVING 

“How do you manage here without a doctor 
within ten miles? Suppose somebody is taken 
ill? ? a 

“Sure, 
sor !” 

“And if that did no good?’ 

“Then we'a give him another!” 

“But suppose that had no result?” 

3edad, then, we’d know he wasn’t worth 
throublin’ about.”—London Tit-Bits. 


we'd just give him a glass of whisky, 


JOHNNY’S RECITATION 

Johnnie was anxious to take part in the public 
monthly exercises of his Sunday-school, so his 
mother searched out a short verse, which was, 
“T am the bread of life.”“ When Johnnie’s turn 
came he created something of a sensation by 
calling out promptly and shrilly, “I am a loaf of 
bread.”—Chicago Post. 


OPTIMISM 
Never say die! Even a clock that is broken 
has two good times every day.—Punch. 


THE REASON 
God made woman beautiful and unreasonable 


A SURE WAY TO SETTLE IT 

In a North of England town recently a com- 
pany of local amateurs produced “Hamlet,” and 
the following account of the proceedings ap- 
peared in the local paper next morning: “Last 
night all the fashionables and élite of our town 
gathered to witness a performance of ‘Hamlet’ at 
the Town Hall. There has been considcrabie dis- 
cussion in the Press as to whether this play was 
written by Shakespeare or Bacon. All doubt can 
be now set at rest. Let both their graves be 
opened; the one who turned over last night is 
the author.”—London 7it-Bits. 


JUST AS HE SAID HE 

“Be mire!” he cried, in a voice surcharged 
with anguish. “If you refuse me, I shall die!” 

But the heartless girl refused him. That was 

sixty years ago. Yesterday he died—London 

Tit-Bits. 


WOULD 


WHAT HE WANTED 
Mr. Hayrix (in swell restaurant) : 
my dinner here, mister? 
Waiter: Certainly, sir. 
dhote or a la carte? 
Mr. Hayrtx: Well, yew 
of both—an’ be shore an’ 
on it. — Arkansas 


Traveler. 


Kin I git 


Will you have table 
may gimme a leetle 
put plenty uv gravy 


SHUTTING HIM 
OFF 


CHoLLy: Weally. 
doncher k now, [ 
have half a mind— 

Miss Knox (in- 
terrupting): Cut 
that out, Cholly. 
You shouldn’t ex- 
aggerate. — Arkan- 
sas Traveler. 


RESEMBLANCE 
“Tt is easy to see 
that the baby takes 
after me,” Mr. N 
paw asserted. 
is as bald as I am, 
his eyes are brown 
as are mine, he-re- 
sembles me in fea- 
tures, aw urd 
“Also,” cut in his 
wife, as the kid set 
up a howl for his 
noonday meal, “he 
goes after the bot- 
tle about as often 
as you do.” 
Mrs. Nupaw did 
all the talking for 
the rest of the “My | doodness, somebody’s 
qvening—The Bo- 0° emg» Se oe 2 
hemian. Companion. 


A STARTLING DISCOVERY 











